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FOREWORD 

The  rather  extensive  and  diligent  search  for  books  suitable 
for  the  advanced  chemistry  student  who  wishes  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German  has  often  been  disappoint- 
ing. It  was,  therefore,  a  pleasant  surprise  when  Chemical 
Publishing  Company  sent  me  for  review  a  book  which  pre- 
sents the  subject  matter  in  such  an  effective  way  that  I  can 
recommend  it  to  my  students  without  reservations.  Nearly 
all  the  reading  material  has  been  selected  from  the  very 
modern  literature,  giving  passages  from  the  work  of  most 
prominent  chemists  and  physicists  of  our  time.  Thus,  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  any  young  scientist,  quite 
aside  from  language  practice.  The  book  gives  "a  real  incen- 
tive to  students  for  translating  scientific  texts. 

Particularly  admirable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  condensa- 
tion of  grammar  into  ten  short  lessons.  This  should  make 
the  book  very  suitable  for  such  workers  in  science  who  are 
unable  to  attend  classes,  and  yet  wish  to  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German  through  self -study. 

The  fact  that  most  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
country  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  German 
as  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  degrees  rather  forcibly  shows 
that  such  a  knowledge  is  still  considered  an  essential  tool 
of  the  young  scientist. 

Having  myself  acquired  some  command  of  the  German 
language  by  the  rather  simple  and  painless  method  of  be- 
ing born  and  educated  in  Switzerland,  it  has  been  one  of 
my  duties  to  advise  students  and  help  them  pass  the  much- 
feared  language  examinations.    I  usually  try  to  convince 
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the  bewildered  student  that  most  of  his  fears  are  without 
foundation.  First  of  all,  what  is  a  **  reading  knowledge  of 
scientific  German"? 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  it  means  the  ability  to  extract  the 
essential  meaning  of  a  scientific  text  without  too  much 
waste  of  time.  Admittedly  you  may  use  the  dictionary  but 
not  too  often.  It  would  be  regrettable  to  find  a  scientist 
spending  hours  of  his  valuable  time  over  a  few  paragraphs ! 

How  then  can  one  acquire  a  sufficiently  effective  knowl- 
edge in  the  shortest  possible  time  ? 

It  is  best,  in  my  opinion  to  avoid  the  regular  philologist 
and  his  high  standards  of  perfection.  It  is  one  thing  to  play 
the  piano  like  a  virtuoso  in  the  concert  hall  and  quite  an- 
other just  to  use  it  to  study  a  score.  If  you  desire  the  latter 
you  can  dispense  with  innumerable  hours  of  tedious  finger 
exercises. 

I  usually  advise  the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  a 
very  brief  outline  of  German  grammar  and  then  to  proceed 
at  once  to  read  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actual  scientific 
literature,  to  acquire  a  fairly  large  vocabulary  of  terms  oc- 
curring most  frequently  in  the  scientific  text. 

It  is  well  to  insist  that  at  first  one  should  be  satisfied  to 
gather  merely  the  general  meaning  of  a  paragraph.  It  is 
much  better  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  rather  than 
to  produce  perfect  translations.  Then,  as  words  recur  they 
are  mechanically  imprinted  in  the  memory  without  con- 
scious effort  at  memorizing.  It  is,  of  course,  most  important 
that  the  student  should  be  intensely  interested  in  the  text 
he  is  reading.  Only  such  material  should  be  selected  which 
would  be  read  with  pleasure  independently  of  any  linguistic 
considerations. 

As  the  student  proceeds  in  his  practice  he  will  suddenly 
become  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  progress  and  feel 
very  pleased  with  himself. 
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Having  once  and  for  all  overcome  the  language  inferiority 
complex  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  educator  can  rest 
his  case,  confident  that  he  is  not  further  needed.  This  book 
appears  to  be  an  efficient  means  for  reaching  the  above  aims. 

Paul  Spoerri 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 


INTRODUCTION 

Whatever  the  future  of  the  German  peoples  may  be, 
a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  will  remain 
essential  for  every  worker  in  the  scientific  field.  The 
German  Scientific  and  technical  journals  used  to  record, 
year  by  year,  a  vast  body  of  patient  and  painstaking 
v/ork,  some  of  it  of  the  highest  importance  :  the  German 
handbooks  and  reference  books,  which  do  not  exist  in 
translation,  are  storehouses  for  information  which  save 
those  who  can  consult  them  without  linguistic  difficulties 
an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour.  London 
University  has  long  recognised  that  a  knowledge  of 
German  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  man 
of  science  by  including  compulsory  questions  in  that 
language  in  the  papers  set  fot  the  general  and  special 
B.Sc.  degree.  Nevertheless,  as  anyone  who  has  had 
much  experience  of  examining  for  the  London  degree 
must  admit,  the  knowledge  of  German  among  our  best 
young  graduates  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

A  good  book  which  shall  enable  the  student  to  acquire, 
without  too  much  formal  training  in  grammar,  an 
adequate  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  German,  seems, 
then,  to  be  badly  needed,  and  this  is  what  Dr.  Wiener 
has  set  out  to  supply.  He  has  many  qualifications  for 
the  task.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  a  mastery  of  both 
the  languages  involved.  Again,  he  has  what  is  equally 
important,  long  experience  in  instructing  science 
students,  coming  fresh  to  the  subject,  in  the  German 
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language,  which  has  made  him  acquainted  with  their 
peculiar  needs  and  inclinations.  He  has,  further,  the 
taste  for  hjs  undertaking  and  the  patience  which  are 
necessary  to  the  man  who  will  write  a  good  book. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  appears  to  me  to  be 
excellent.  The  necessary  rudiments  of  grammar  are 
introduced  gently  and  gracefully,  and  the  grammatical 
summaries  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  for  refer- 
ences. The  passages  which  form  «:he  main  part  of  the 
work  are  well  chosen,  and  sufficiently  lively  and  long  to 
interest  the  student.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read 
the  passages  and  the  translations  together  for  comparison 
in  all  cases,  but  where  I  have  done  so  the  translation 
seems  to  be  not  only  accurate  but  to  be  sufficiently 
literal  to  help  the  student  best. 

Dr.  Wiener  is,  I  know,  an  enthusiast  who  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  this  book  widely  useful.  I  hope  that 
its  success  will  be  commensurate  with  his  effort. 

E.  N.  DA  C.  Andrade. 


PREFACE 

When  I  first  began  to  teach  German  for  science  students 
in  the  University  of  London,  it  was  the  more  advanced 
students  in  particular  who  raised  objections  to  the  exist- 
ing books.  Some  of  them  were  far  too  grammatical 
(and  the  scientist  loathes  the  mere  word  grammar  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  student).  Others  were  a  mere 
collection  of  passages  with  hardly  any  vocabulary  or 
notes  at  all.  Others  again  contained  a  large  number 
of  passages  on  such  subjects  as  Zoology,  Botany,  Mathe- 
matics while  by  far  the  larger  number  of  science 
students  take  Chemistry  or  Physics.  Being  impressed 
by  these  objections,  I  decided  not  to  use  any  book  for 
the  course  I  was  giving  but  to  issue  instead  multigraphed 
papers  which  contained  passages  for  translation,  hints 
and  a  few  grammatical  points.  The  kind  reception 
accorded  to  my  course  has  induced  me  to  publish  a 
book  planned  on  these  same  lines,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  may  not  only  prove  useful  to  future  students 
of  the  College  but  that  it  may  also  be  a  help  to  the 
ever-growing  number  of  students  who  take  their  Inter- 
mediate Examination  at  school,  to  external  students  and 
to  the  practical  scientist  who  finds  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German  useful  or  even  indispensable. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  four  parts  of  this  small  book  to 
give  to  the  students  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
The  introductory  Part  I  gives  a  brief  summary,  in  (as 
I  hope)  not  too  difficult  a  form,  of  the  grammatical  and 
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constructional  difficulties  and  the  elements  of  scientific 
German.  The  hints  added  are  such  as  I  have  always 
found  useful  to  the  translator  of  scientific  German. 

In  Parts  II  and  III  follow  passages  taken  from  scientific 
literature  (Chemistry  and  Physics),  arranged  in  order  of 
difficulty.  In  the  choice  of  passages  special  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  certain  points.  They  all  contain  a  ^reat 
number  of  basic  words  occurring  in  scientific  German. 
They  are,  moreover,  passages  which  it  is  hoped  are  not 
only  useful  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  but  are 
also  interesting  irom  the  scientific  standpoint.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  have,  with  two  exceptions,  been 
chosen  from  books  which  are  easily  obtainable  in  Enghsh 
in  this  country.  Students  often  take  interest  in  passages 
they  translate  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view 
(which  after  all  is  their  primary  interest),  and  yet  if 
they  wish  to  continue  to  read  the  passage  they  have 
been  translating,  the  book  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
here.  A  few  passages  have  been  translated  from  English 
publications  and  put  into  scientific  German  by  German 
scientists,  primarily  in  order  to  introduce  some  especially 
important  idioms,  words  and  constructions,  and  because 
also  they  were  thought  interesting  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  Lastly,  the  passages  chosen  are  made 
relatively  long  of  deliberate  purpose.  I  am  convinced 
that  one  can  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  by  reading 
oneself  "  into  "  a  book,  and  it  is  the  great  drawback 
of  the  short  passages  found  in  so  many  books  that  the 
student  has  hardly  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  the  particular  author  or  to  think  himself  into 
the  subject-matter. 

Most  modern  books  have  adopted  one  of  two  forms 
of  arrangement  in  order  to  help  the  student.    Some  have 
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adopted  both.  They  have  given  the  vocabulary  and 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  the  passage  is  to 
be  found,  and/or  they  have  given  a  translation  of  the 
passage  on  the  opposite  page.  As  far  as  the  vocabulary 
is  concerned  I  found  that  this  gives  a  help  to  the  student 
on  which  he  relies  too  much  and  which  he  would  miss 
in  his  examination  or  in  practice.  I  have  therefore 
given  the  bare  text  without  any  comment  whatsoever, 
but  have  given  at  the  end  of  each  extract  the  most 
important  words  occurring  in  that  passage,  and  occa- 
sional references  to  the  Grammatical  Introduction. 
This  should  help  him  a  great  deal  without  giving  him 
a  wrong  impression  of  his  knowledge.  As  far  as  the 
translations  in  Part  IV  are  concerned,  these  should 
be  a  great  help,  especially  to  those  students  who  work 
without  a  tutor  and  who  may  find  it  most  useful  to 
check  up  the  correctness  of  their  efforts.  But  I  have 
found  that  to  give  a  translation  on  the  opposite  page  is 
too  much  of  a  temptation,  and  I  have  therefore  given 
a  complete,  but  not  always  literal,  translation  of  all  the 
passages  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  I  most  earnestly 
request  students  not  to  look  it  up  until  they  have 
seriously  attempted  to  find  the  right  translation  for 
themselves,  by  using  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the 
book  and  the  Grammatical  Introduction. 

If  I  succeed  in  helping  students  by  this  small  work, 
it  can  only  be  through  the  assistance  of  a  great  number 
of  people  without  whose  help  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  continue  my  own  studies  or  my  teaching.  In 
this  connection  I  should  like  especially  to  thank  Professor 
L.  A.  Willoughby,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
German  in  the  University  of  London,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London, 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  book  itself  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  indeed  in  the  help  I  have  received.  Professor 
E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Quain 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  London,  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London,  not  only  most  kindly 
allowed  me  to  use  passages  from  his  well-known  books, 
but  also  gave  valuable  time  to  advising  me  on  the 
passages  for  the  Physics  part  of  the  book.  Dr.  O.  J. 
Walker,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Chemistry  at  University 
College,  London,  advised  me  in  the  choice  of  the 
Chemistry  passages.  Dr.  C.  P.  Magill,  of  the  German 
Department  of  University  College,  London,  read  through 
the  introductory  part  and  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  corrections. 

To  all  these,  and  also  to  the  publishers  and  authors 
who  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  passages  and 
who  are  mentioned  below,  I  wish  here  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks.  My  students  stimulated  the  preparation 
of  the  book  by  their  criticism  and  great  interest,  which 
I  deeply  appreciate.  To  the  great  number  of  scholars 
students  and  friends  who  have,  helped  me  in  a  perhaps 
less  direct  way  I  owe  a  debt  no  less  real  if  less  apparent. 


The  first  proofs  of  this  preface,  and  indeed  the  whole 
book,  were  almost  ready  when  war  broke  out  in  1939. 
The  publication  had  then  to  be  postponed,  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  as  there  is  not  only  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  a  study  of  scientific  German  in  Schools 
and  Universities,  but  also  from  the  Army  Education, 
it  was  decided  to  publish  the  book  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war. 

I  left  University  College  in  1939  in  order  to  take  up 
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my  new  appointment  at  Rugby  School.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  express  my  sincere  p.ppreciation  for  the 
reception  which  I  received  at  Rugby  ;  but  I  should  like 
at  least  to  acknowledge  thankfully  the  valuable  help 
which  my  two  colleagues  and  friends  at  Rugby 
Mr.  R.  W.  Stott,  M.A.  (Head  of  the  Department  of 
Science  at  Rugby  School),  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Walker,  M.A. 
— gave  me  at  the  proof-reading  stage.  They  also  made 
a  number  of  most  helpful  suggestions.  But,  of  course, 
the  responsibility  for  any  faults  or  errors  which  might 
still  be  left  is  entirely  my  own. 

Finally,  I  must  express  thanks  to  my  publishers  for 
their  patience  and  help. 

P    F.  W. 
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PART  I 

GRAMMATICAL  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  following  six  introductory  lessons  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  to  the  beginner  the  necessary 
grammatical  backgromid,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  written  German  language.  In  the 
vocabularies  to  this  part  words  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  scientific  Grerman  are  in  heavy  type  and 
should  be  remembered.  Irregular  verbs  are  marked  *, 
and  a  complete  list  of  the  irregular  verbs  and  their 
tenses  is  given  in  Appendix  116. 

The  whole  of  the  grammatical  introduction  is  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  world's  best-known  fairy-tales.  It 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  start  with  coherent 
passages  rather  than,  as  in  the  old  school  books,  with 
single  words.  The  story  chosen  here  is  not  only  typical, 
good,  and  relatively  easy  German,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  it  contains  a  very  great  number  of  words  especially 
important  to  the  scientist. 

And  after  aU,  is  it  not  due  to  the  scientist  and  his 
achievements  that  so  many  fairy-tales  of  the  old  days 
have  now  become  reality  ? 

The  following  few  remarks  on  the  printed  language 
may  be  helpful  to  the  student. 

All  nouns,  or  words  used  as  nouiis,  as  are,  at  times, 
infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives,  begin  with  a  capital 
letter. 

In  Grerman  printed  matter,  emphasis  is  obtained  not 
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by  italic  characters,  but  by  spacing  letters  further 
apart  than  usual  or  by  using  heavy  type,  or  by  both 
methods  together. 

Punctuation  in  German,  generally  speaking,  follows 
the  same  lines  as  in  English,  but  a  subordinate  sentence 
is  invariably  separated  from  the  main  sentence  by 
commas. 

The  vowels  a,  o  and  u  are  printed  with  two  dots  above, 
or,  less  usually,  are  followed  by  e,  when  the  vowel 
sound  is  "modified."  The  dots  are  called  "Umlaut," 
and  this  method  of  altering  the  vowel  sound  is  called 
"  modification  "  or  "  mutation." 

The  double  s  character,  6,  is  used  in  German  when  the 
double  s  occurs  (a)  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (6)  before  a 
consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (c)  after  a  long  vowel. 

As  the  student  may  come  across  books  printed  in 
Gothic  type,  the  alphabet  and  a  short  passage  are  given 
in  Appendix  VII. 


LESSON  I 


1  Das  kleine  Madchen 
mit  den  schwefelholzern 

{rmch  Andersen) 

[For  English  translation,  see  Appendix  VI] 

2  Es  war  sehr  kalt ;   es  schneite,  und  es  begann  ganz 

dunkel  zu  werden. 

3  In  dieser   Kalte  und  in  dieser  Dunkelheit  ging  ein 

armes,  kleines  Madchen. 

4  Die  arme  Kleine  ging  auf  nackten,  kleinen  FuBen, 

die  rot  und  blau  vor  Kalte  waren.  /, 

6  In  einem  alten  Tuch  trug  sie  viele  SchwefeUiOlzer^  und 
ein  Bund  hielt  sie  in  der  Hand. 

6  Den  ganzen  Tag  hatte  niemand  etwas  gekaufb. 

7  Die  Schneeflocken  fielen  in  ihr  langes  blondes  Haar. 

8  Aus  aUen  Fenstem  strahlte  der  Lichterglanz. 

9  Es  war  der  letzte  Abend  im  Jahr,  der  Sylvesterabend. 

VOCABXJLABY 


das  Madchen,  girl 

klein,  small 

mit,  with 

der  Schwefel,  sulptmr 

das  Holz,  wood 

das  Schwefelholz,  avlphur 
(lucifer)  match 

es  war,  it  was 

sehr,  very 

kalt,  cold 

schneien,  to  snow 
♦beginnen,  to  begin 

ganz,  quite,  entire 

dnnkeC  dark 
♦werden,  to  become 

dies-er,  -e,  -es,  this 

die  Kalte,  cold 

die  Dunkelheitj  darkness 

arm,  poor 


♦gehen,  to  go 

nackt,  bare 

der  FuB,  foot 

rot  u.  blau,  red  and  blue 

das  Tuch,  cloth,  shawl 
*trageil,  to  carry,  wear 

viel,    rmich;     (in     plural), 
•  many 

das  Bund,  bunch,  bundle 
*haiten,  to  hold 

die  Hand,  hand 

der  Tag,  day 

nieinand,  nobody 

etwas,  something 

kaufen,  to  buy 

die  Flocke,  flake 
♦fallen,  to  fall 

lang,  long 

das  Haar,  hair 
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das  Fenster,  window 
strahlen,  to  shine,  radiate 
das  Licht,  light,  candle 
der  Glanz,  lustre 
der  Lichterglanz,  radiance 


letzt-er,  -e,  -es,  last 
das  Jahr,  year 
der  Sylvesterabend,  New 
Year's  Eve 


GRAMMAR    AND    HINTS    FOR    TRANSLATION 

§  1     The  Genders 

There  are  three  genders  in  German  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for 
the  gender  of  nouns,  and  although  a  few  hints  are  given 
below  (§  20),  the  gender  of  each  noun  ought  to  be  learned, 
as  knowledge  of  the  right  gender  is  a  great  help  for 
translation  purposes.  The  gender  of  the  noun  is  gener^ 
ally  indicated  by  the  article  or  modifying  word  preced- 
ing it  : 

Masculine  Feminine 

der  Tag,  the  day  die  Hand,  the  hand 

ein  Tag,  a  day  eine  Hand,  a  hand 

dieser  Tag,  this  day  diese  Hand,  this  hand 

Neuter 
das  Licht,  the  light 
ein  Licht,  a  light 
dieses  Licht,  this  light 

Note. — The  third  person  singular  personal  pronouns 
are  er,  sie,  es;  they  always  take  the  gender  of  the  noun 
which  they  represent,  and  are  thus  not  necessarily 
equivalent  to  he,  she,  it. 

Wie  ist  der  Schwefel  ?       Er  ist  gelb. 

{How  is  the  sulphur  ?)       It  is  yellow. 

What  colour  is  the  sulphur  ? 

Wie  ist  die  Hand  ?  Sie  ist  kalt. 

{How  is  the  hand  ?)  It  is  cold. 

How  does  the  hand  feel  ? 

Wie  ist  das  Madchen  ?      Es  ist  arm. 

{How  is  the  girl  ?)  She  is  poor. 

What  is  the  girl  like  ? 
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§  2    Verbs 

German  verbs  are,  like  English  ones,  either  irregular 
or  regular.  The  irregular  verbs  change  the  stem  vowel 
during  conjugation  {e.g.  beginnen — begann — begonnen) ; 
the  regular  verbs  never  change  their  stem,  but  add  (accord- 
ing to  certain  rules)  endings  and/or  a  prefix  during  con- 
jugation. For  the  conjugation  of  regular  and  irregular 
verbs  see  Appendices  Ila  and  116.  The  main  rules  of  the 
regular  verbs  are  set  out  here  separately  : 

Stem  (does  not  change)  Ending 

kauf  -en     =     to  buy 

strahl  -en     =     to  shine 

Present 

Sing.      1st  person  :  ich  (stem+e)  kaufe,  strahle 

3rd  person  :  er,  sie,  es,  man  (stem+t)  kauft, 
strahlt 

PI.         both  persons :  wir,  sie  (stem+en)  kaufen,  strahlen 

Imperfect  Tense 
Sing,     ich,  er,  sie,  es,  man  (stem+te)  kaufte,  strahlte 
PI.         wir,  sie  (stem+ten)  kauften,  strahlten 

Past  Participle 

ge+stem+t        gekauft,  gestrahlt 

Die  Sonne  (sun)  hat  gestrahlt. 

§  3    Position  of  Words 

(a)  If  the  sentence  begins  with  the  subject,  the  position  i 
of  words  is  the  same  as  in  English  : 

Das  Licht  strahlt  aus  alien  Fenstern. 

(6)  If,  however,  the  sentence  does  not  begin  with  the 

subject,  the  subject  is  placed  immediately  after  the  verb. 

In  der  Dunkelheit  strahlt  das  Licht  aus  alien  Fenstern. 
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(Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  words : 

und  {and),  aber  (but),  sondern  (but),  denn  {then,  for), 
Oder  {or),  allein  {only),  ja  {yes,  well,  indeed) 

after  which  the  ordinary  position  of  words  (a)  occurs  : 
"^       '    Aber  das  Licht  strahlt  aus  alien  Fenstem.) 

(c)  In  subordinate  sentences  the  verb  is  put  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  : 

Ich  sehe  {see),  dass  das  Licht  aus  alien  Fenstern  strahlt. 


§  4    Hint  on  Compounds 

The  German  language,  especially  scientific  German, 
has  many  "  compound  "  nouns  which  the  student  may 
not  find  in  dictionaries.  The  student  will  find  it  more 
helpful  if  he  tries  to  remember  the  basic  words  rather 
than  the  compound  ones,  e.g.  : 

der  Schwefel         das  Holz 
the  sulphur  the  wood 

das  Licht  der  Glanz 

the  light  the  lustre 

der  Schnee  die  Flocke 

the  snow  the  flake 


das  Schwefelholz 
the  sulphur  match 

der  Lichterglanz 
the  radiance 

die  Schneeflocke 
the  snowflake 


LESSON  II 


1  In  einem  Winkel  zwischen  zwei  Hausern  setzte  sie 

sich  hin. 

2  Nach  Hause  zu  gehen  wagte  sie  nicht,  sie  hatte  ja 

keine  SchwefelhSlzer  verkauft,  hatte  ja  nicht  einen 
einzigen  Pfennig  bekommen. 

3  Ihr  Vater  wiirde  sie  schlagen,  und  kalt  war  es  zu 

Hause  auch. 

4  Sie  hatten  nur  das  Dach  iiber  sich,  und  dadurch  blies 

der  Wind  hinein. 

5  Ihre  kleinen  Hande  waren  fast  ganz  abgestorben  vor 

Kalte. 

6  Ach,  ein  kleines  Streichhdizchen  wiirde  gut  tun. 

7  Wenn  sie  nur  Mut  hatte,  ein  einziges  aus  dem  Bund 

herauszuziehen,  es  rasch  an  der  Wand  anzustreichen 
und  die  Finger  daran  zu  erwarmep. 

8  Ratsch  !     Wie  es  spriihte,  wie  es  brannte. 

9  Es  war  eiiie  warme  helle  Flamme,  ganz  wie  ein  helles 

Licht,  als  sie  die  Hande  dariiber  hielt. 


der  Winkel,  angle,  comer 

zwischen,  between 

das  Haus,  hotise 

setzen,  to  place,  set 

wagen,  to  dare 

verkaufen,  to  sell 

einzig,  only,  single 
*bekommen,  to  obtain,  get 
"'schlagen,  to  beat 

auch,  also 

das  Dach,  roof 
*blasen,  to  blow 
♦absterben,  to  die 

fast,  almost 


der  Mut,  courage 

heraus,  out 
"'Ziehen,  to  pull 

rasch,  quick,  quickly 

die  Wand,  wall 
""streichen,  to  strike 

erwarmen,  to  warm 

spriihen,  to  sparkle 
*brennen,  to  burn 

warm,  warm 

hell,  bright 

die  Flamme,  flams 

dariiber,  over  it 
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§  5    Declension 

All   articles   and  nouns,   pronouns,   pronominal   ad- 
jectives, etc.,  have  four  cases  :    Nominative,  Accusa- 
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tive,  Genitive,  Dative,  i.e.  they  can  be  declined.  The 
student  should  now  refer  to  Appendix  la,  and  study 
carefully  the  difference  between  dative  and  accusative. 

Note. — The  personal  pronoun  always  agrees  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  noun  ;  but  its  case  depends  on 
its  function  in  the  sentence.  To  realise  this  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  translation  purposes  : 

(Er  (subject,  nominative,  mascu- 
line) ist  hier ;  but :  Ich  sehe  ihn 
(object,  accusative,  mascuhne). 

Where  is  the  sulphur  ?    It  is  here — /  see  it. 

Die  Flamme  brennt.     Das  Madchen  halt  sie  in  der  Hand. 

The  flame  burns.  The  girl  holds  it  in  her  hand. 

(sie,  object,  accusative,  feminine.) 

Das  Feuer  ist  warm.  Das  Madchen  erwarmt  sich  an  ihm. 
The  fire  is  warm.  The  girl  warms  herself  at  it. 

(ihm    dative,  neuter,  after  "  an.") 


§  6    Auxiliary  Verbs 

There  are  three  auxiliary  verbs  in  German  : — haben, 
sein,  werden.  A  full  table  of  their  parts  is  given  in 
Appendix  Ila. 

Note. — (i)  The  auxiliary  for  "  sein  "  is  "  sein." 

/  have  been  =ich  bin  gewesen 
/  had  been   =ich  war  gewesen 

(ii)  All  intransitive  verbs  expressing  motion  are  con- 
structed with  "  sein  "  in  German. 

/  have  gone  =ich  bin  gegangen 
He  had  come—er  war  gekommen 
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(iii)  Werden  has  three  different  meanings  : 

(a)  as  an  independent  verb  it  means  "  to  become." 

/  become  (am  growing)  old=ich.  werde  alt. 

The  light  becomes  brighter  =das  Licht  wird  heller. 

(6)  as  auxiliary  for  forming  the  futm'e  and  conditional 
(see  §  19)  : 

/  shall  go  =ich  werde  gehen 

He  will  receive  {obtain)=eT  wird  bekommen 

(c)  as  auxiliary  for  the  whole  of  the  passive  voice  : 
/  am  made  —ich.  werde  gemacht 

/  was  made  =ich  wurde  gemacht 

/  have  been  m,ade=ich  bin  gemacht  worden 


§  7     Numb 

ers 

eins 

1 

elf    .       . 

11 

/ireiBig 

30 

zwei 

2 

zwolf 

12 

vierzig 

40 

drei 

3 

dreizehn  . 

13 

fiinfzig 

50 

vier 

4 

vierzehn  . 

14 

sechzig 

60 

fiinf 

5 

fiinf  zehn . 

.     15 

siebzig 

70 

sechs 

6 

sechzehn . 

.     16 

achtzig 

80 

sieben 

7 

siebzehn  . 

17 

neunzig 

90 

acht 

8 

achtzehn 

18 

hundert 

100 

neun 

9 

neunzehn 

19 

tausend 

1000 

zehn 

10 

zwanzig  . 

einundzwanzi^ 

zweiundzwan2 

20 

r      21 

ig22 

eine  MiUio 

n  1000 

r 

leunzehnhundertneunu 

ttddrelB 

ig      • 

1939 

Note. — ^For  ordinals  add  te  up  to  and  including  19, 
except  in  the  case  of  1st  and  3rd  ;  from  20  onwards  add 
ste  :  der  Sbchte—the  eighth  ;  der  zwanzigste=^^e  twentieth. 

Irregular  :  der  eTste=the  first ;  der  dritte==f^e  third. 

Fractions — add  tel  :   ein  viertel=a  fourth  (quarter)  ;   ein 
zelmtel=a  tenth. 


The    ending   mal   means 
dreim.ail=three  times. 


times 


zweiniabl=twice 
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The  ending  fach  means  "  fold  "  :  vievfabch^ fourfold. 

The  ending  erlei  means  "  of  —  kinds  "  :    fiinferlei=o/ 
five  kinds. 

The  ending  tens  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  ly  "  : 
YieTtens=  fourthly. 

The  comma  in  German  numbers  is  used  instead  of 
the  Enghsh  decimal  point:  16-652=16,652  in  German. 
In  pointing  off  long  rows  of  figures  a  space  is  left  in 
German  instead  of  using  the  comma,  thus  :  98,764,320  is 
98  764  320  in  German. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  words  : 
Erstens  is  best  translated  by  "in  the  first  place." 
Zuerst  is  best  translated  by  "  first  of  all." 

Erst  as  an  ordinal  means  "  first  "  : 

Ich  bin  der  Erste=/  am  first, 

but  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  and  may  have  two  com- 
pletely different  meanings:  (i)  "at  first,"  "beforehand." 

Ich  mu6  erst  ein  Streichholz  anstreichen, 
/  rmtst  strike  a  match  first, 

(ii)  it  may,  and  frequently  does,  also  mean   "  only," 
"  not  more  than." 

Er  hat  erst  ein  Streichholz  angestrichen. 
He  has  only  struck  one  match. 


LESSON  III 

1  Es  war  ein  wunderliches  Licht,  dem  kleinen  Madchen 

war  es  als  saBe  es  vor  einem  groBen,  eisernen 
Ofen  mit  blanken  Messingkugeln. 

2  Das  Feuer  warmte  und  brannte  so  gut. 

3  Nein,  was  war  denn  das  ? 

4  Die  Kleine  streckte  schon  die  FiiBe  aus,  um  auch 

die  zu  warmen. 

5  Da  erlosch  die  Flamme. 

6  Der  Ofen  verschwand,  sie  saB  mit  einem  kleinen 

Uberrest  des  abgebrannten  Schwefelholzes  in  der 
Hand  da. 

7  Ein  zweites  wurde  angestrichen. 

8  Es  brannte,  es  leucHtete,  mid  wo  der  Schein  auf  die 

Mauer  fiel,  war  sie  dm-chsichtig  wie  Glas. 

9  Sie  sah  in  das  Zimmer  hinein,  wo  der  Tisch  gedeckt 

stand, 

10  Ein   weiBes    Tischtuch    war    dariiber    ausgebreitet, 

darauf  stand  feines  Porzellan,  mid  herrKch  dampfte 
die  gebratene  Gans,  die  mit  Apfeln  gefullt  war. 

11  Und  was  noch  besser  war,  die  Gans  sprang  von  der 

Schtissel  herunter  und  watschelte,  ein  Messer  und 
eine  Gabel  im  Riicken,  durch  das  Zimmer. 

12  Direkt  auf  das  arme  Madchen  kam  sie  zu. 

13  Da  erlosch  das  Streichholz,  und  es  war  nur  noch  die 

dicke,  kalte  Mauer  zu  sehen. 

leuchten,  to  shine 
der  Schein,  splendour 
die  Mauer,  wall 
'''fallen,  to  fall 


1     wunderlich,  wonderful 
♦sitzen,  to  sit 
das  Eisen,  iroTi 
eisern,  of  iron 
der  Ofen,  stove 
blank,  bright 
das  Messing,  brass 
die  Kugel,  ball,  sphere 

4  strecken,  to  stretch 

5  erioschen,  to  be  extinguished 

6  "'verschwinden,  to  disappear 

der  Rest,  rest,  residue 


durchsichtig,  transparent 
9     das  Zimmer,  room 
decken,  to  cover 
*stehen,  to  stand 
10     das  Tischtuch,  table-cloth 
ausbreitcA,  spread 
dampfen,  to  steam 
*braten,  to  roast 

11 
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die  Gans,  goose 
der  Apfel,  apple 
fiillen,  to  fill 
11     die  Schiissel,  plate 
*springen,  to  jump 


watscheln,  to  waddle 
das  Messer,  knife 
die  Gabel,  fork 
der  Riicken,  hack 


GRAMMAR    AND    HINTS    FOR    TRANSLATION 

§  8    Verbs,  Separable  and  Inseparable 

A  great  number  of  German  verbs  are  formed  by  a 

simple  verb  with  a  prefix  : 

kommen=^o  come      bekommen=to  obtain 
dampfen— /o  steam    verdampfen=to  evaporate 
ziehen=to  pull  herausziehen= to  pull  out,  extract 

Some  of  these  verbs  are  "  inseparable,"  some  "  separ- 
able." That  is,  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  prefix  is 
not  separated  from  its  verb,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  is  often  separated. 

{A)  Theinseparableverbs.  The  inseparable  prefixes  are: 
be,  ge,  ent,  emp,  er,  ver,  zer. 
Prefix  and  verb  stem  remain  together  in  all  cases  and 
positions   of  the   verb.     Ge   is   omitted    in   the   past 
participle. 

kommen — ich  bin  gekommen=7  have  come 
bekommen — ^ich  habe  bekommen=/  have  obtained 
These  verbs  present  little  difficulty,  but  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  may  prove  useful  : 
be  changes  intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ;    it  also 
forms  a  verb  from  an  adjective  or  noun  : 

frei  (adj.)=/ree  befreien=^o /ree,  release 

ge  has  no  special  fixed  meaning. 
er  conveys  the  idea  of  beginning  or  completion  : 

fmA'en=to  find  erfinden= to  cZiscover 

ent  conveys  the  idea  of  separation,  deprivation  : 

farben=to  colour       entfarben=to  discolour 
decken=to  cover        entdecken=to  discover 
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ver  may  have  three  dififerent  meanings  : 

(i)  it  may  convey  the  idea  of  "  loss,"  "  using 
up"  (in  scientific  language  this  will  gener- 
ally be  the  case) : 
der  I>ampf=5team,  verdampfen=to  evaporate 
brennen=to  burn,   verbrennen=to  burn  down 
(ii)  it  may  convey  the  idea  of  "  to  cover  with  " : 

das  Go\d=gold        vergolden=to  gild 
(iii)  it  may  intensify  the  meaning  of  the  original 
verb  : 
andern=fo  change       verandern=to  change 
zer  always  conveys  the  idea  of  destruction  : 

legen=to  lay,  place      zerlegen=to    fake    to 

pieces,  analyse 

(B)  Separable  verbs — as  prefixes  may  be  used  : 

(1)  prepositions  and  adverbs,  e.g. 

heTu.nteTiallen=to  fall  doivn. 

(2)  adjectives,  e.g. 

blo6steUen=to  expose  (lit.  place  bare). 

(3)  nouns,  e.g. 

teilnehmen=to  take  part. 
In  ordinary  sentences  containing  these  verbs  the  prefix 
is  put  at  the  end  : 

Er  fallt  die  Treppe  heT\mteT=he  falls  down  the  stairs. 
In  subordinate  sentences,  however,  verb  and  prefix 
reunite  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  : 

Ich  sehe,  da6  er  die  Treppe  herunterfallt. 
I  see  that  he  falls  down  the  stairs. 
Very  often  the  compound  verb  has  a  very  different 
meaning  from  its  two  parts  taken  separately.     The 
student  should  always,  before  he  begins  to  translate, 
look  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  prefix,  as  it  may  change  the  sense  completely  : 
machen=to  make  ;  aufmachen=to  open. 
Der  Chemiker  macht  die  Flasche  auf . 
The  chemist  opens  (not  mxikes)  the  bottle. 
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Note  (i) — ge  in  the  past  participle!  are  placed  between 
zu  in  the  infinitive         J  prefix  and  verb. 
Er  hat  die  Flasche  aufgemacht. 
He  has  opened  the  bottle. 
Er  braucht  die  Flasche  nicht  aufzumachen. 
He  does  not  need  to  open  the  bottle. 

Note  (ii). — Students  are  often  puzzled  by  the  use  of 
the  prefixes  hin  and  her  ("  there  "  and  "  here  "),  either 
singly  or  combined  with  prepositions  or  adverbs.  Her 
imphes  that  the  verb  expresses  a  movement  towards  the 
speaker,  hin  implies  the  contrary. 

(C)  A  few  prefixes  can  be  both  separable  and  insepar- 
able. In  these  cases  the  separable  verb  has  a  dififerent 
meaning  from  that  of  the  inseparable  one.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  prefixes  are  separable  when 
they  form  the  important  part  of  the  verb  and  are 
accented.    These  prefixes  are  : 

durch  {through)  hinter  {behind) 

iiber  {over)  um  {around) 

unter  {under)  voll  {full) 

wider  {against)  wieder  {again) 

e.g.  wiederholen  =to  repeat 

wieder'holen=to  brin^  back. 

Er  wiederholt  die  Frage=Ae  repeats  the  question. 
Er  holt  das  Buch  wieder=^e  brings  the  book  back. 

(Z>)  Infinitive  with  zu. 

After  sein  and  a  few  other  verbs  the  infinitive  pre- 
ceded by  zu  has  to  be  translated  with  a  passive  meaning. 
For  instance,  the  sentence  13  above  "  es  war  nur  noch  die 
dicke,  kalte  Mauer  zu  sehen"  means  "there  was  only 
the  thick,  cold  wall  to  be  seen."  Or  again,  to  take  two 
sentences  which  occur  in  Part  II :  "Die  Vierwertigkeit . . . 
nicht  als  ein  Gesetz  anzusehen  ist  "  means  literally  "  the 
tetravalency  ...  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  law."     And 
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"...  ROntgenanalyse,  die  insbesondere  Aussagen  .  .  .  zu 
machen  erlaubt "  means  "...  ROntgen  analysis  which 
allows  special  deductions  to  be  made.'' 

§  9    Notes  on  Declension 

Regarding  the  declension  of  nouns,  see  the  note  in 
Appendix  la.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  few  very 
general  rules  on  endings  given  here  are  subject  to  many 
exceptions. 

Masculine  and  Neuter 
Singular  genitive  adds  s  or  es  to  noun  : 

der  Tag  des  Tages 

der  Schwefel  des  Schwefels 

das  Holz  des  Holzes 

Plural,  all  cases  except  dative,  adds  e  or  er,  and  modify 
(i.e.  a  to  a,  0  to  6,  ii  to  ii)  usually : 
der  Fu6  die  FiiBe 

der  Tisch  die  Tische 

das  Dach  die  Dacher 

But  nouns  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  never  change  the  ending 
in  plural  (though  they  may  modify) : 
der  Ofen  die  Of  en 

das  Fenster  die  Fenster 

der  Winkel  die  Winkel 

Feminine 
Invariable  in  Singular 
Plural  adds  n  or  en : 

die  Flocke  die  Flocken 

die  Flamme  die  Flammen 

die  Dunkelheit  die  Dunkelheiten 

But  about  30  monosyllabic  words  add  only  e  and  modify : 

die  Wand  die  Wande 

die  Nacht  die  Nachte 

All  dative  plurals  end  in  en. 
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§  10    Hints  on  Negation 

The  ordinary  negation  "  no  "  is  nein. 
A  verb  is  made  negative  by  adding  nicht,  "  not  "  : 
Sein  oder  nicht  sein — das  ist  die  Frage,- 
To  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question. 

The  word  kein  means  no,  none,  not  a,  not  any ;  it  is 
declined  like  ein. 

ein  Messer=a  knife 

Ich  habe  kein  Messer=/  have  no  knife. 
mchts=nothing 

Ich  habe  nichts  gesehen=/  have  seen  nothing. 
auch  nicht    =not  even 
nicht  einmal=wo^  once  or  not  even 
noch  nicht    —not  yet 


LESSON  IV 

1  Sie  ziindete  ein  neues  Streichliolz  an. 

2  Da  saB  sie  unter  dem  schonsten  Christbaum. 

3  Der  war  noch  groBer  und  reicher  geschmtickt  als 

sie  ihn  am  letzten  Weihnachtsfeste  bei  dem  reichen 
Kaufmann  durch  die  Glastur  gesehen  hatte  ; 

4  tausend  Lichter  bramiten  an  den  griinen  Zweigen, 

und  bunte  Bilder  sahen  zu  ihr  herab. 

5  Die  Kleine  streckte  beide  Hande  aus     da  erlosch 

das  Streichholz. 

6  Die  vielen  Weihnachtslichter  stiegen  hoher  und  hOher, 

sie  sah,  daB  sie  jetzt'die  hellen  Sterne  am  Himmel 
waren. 

7  Ein  Stern  fiel  nieder  und  bildete  einen  langen  Feuer- 

streifen  am  Himmel. 

8  ,,  Jetzt  stirbt  jemand"  sagte  das  kleine  Madchen. 

9  Denn  die  alte  GroBmutter,  die  einzige,  die  gut  gegen 

sie  gewesen,  die  jetzt  aber  gestorben  war,  hatte 
ihr  erzahlt : 
10  Wenn  ein  Stern  vom  Himmel  fallt,  fliegt  eine  Seele 
zu  Gott  empor. 


1 

anztinden,  to  light,  ignite 

hoch,  high 

2 
3 

neu,  new 
schon,  beautiful 
groB,  great 
reich,  rich 

7 

jetzt,  now 
der  Stem,  star 
der  Himmel,  heaven 
nieder,  down 

schmiicken,  to  decorate 

bilden,  to  form 

Weihnachtsfest,  Christmas 

der  Streif,  streak 

die  Glastiir,  glass  door 

8 

*sterben,  to  die 

4 

der  Zweig,  branch 
bunt,  coloured 

9 

jemand,  somebody 
erzahlen,  to  tell 

das  Bild,  picture 
herab,  down 

10 

*fliegen,  to  fly 
die  Seele,  soul 

6 

*steigen,  to  climb,  rise 

der  Gott,  God 

GRAMMAR    AND    HINT 

S 

FOR    TRANSLATION 

§  11     Declension  of  Adjectives 

Adjectives  are  also  declined.    A  full  table  is  given  in 
Appendix  Ic.     The  science  student  should,   however, 

17 
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not  bother  to  learn  them  or  spend  too  much  time  on 
them,  as  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  correctly 
translating  them  into  English. 

§  12    The  Modal  Auxiliaries 

There  are  six  auxiliaries  of  mood.  They  vary  their  mean- 
ing, and  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  English  equivalent : 

dtirfen  =to  be  permitted,  to  he  allowed :  expresses 
permission 

kOimen=to  be  able  :  expresses  physical  ability 

mogen  =to  care  to  :   expresses  inclination,  likelihood 

miissen=to  have  to  :  expresses  necessity 

soUen    =to  be  supposed  to  :  expresses  duty,  obligation 

woUen  =to  want  to  :  expresses  intention 

Present  Imperfect 

ich  darf ,  wir  diirfen    (/  Tnay,  am  allowed)  ich  durfte 

ich  kann,  wir  konnen  (/  can,  am  able)  ich  konnte 

(could) 

ich  moge,  wir  mogen  (7  like  to,  care  to)  ich  mochte 

ich  mu6,  wir  miissen    (/  must,  have  to)  ich  mufite 

ich  soil,  wir  sollen       (lam  to,  am  supposed  to)  ich  sollte 

ich  wiU,  wir  wollen      (7  want  to,  am  willing)  ich  wollte 

Note. — The  modal  auxiliaries  form  two  past  parti- 
ciples.    The  one  (so-called  weak)  is  : 

gedurft,  gekonnt,  gemocht,  gemusst,  gesoUt,  gewollt 

and  is  only  used  if  the  auxiliary  is  used  as  an  inde- 
pendent verb  : 

ich  habe  gedurft,  I  have  been  allowed. 

But  if  the  modal  auxiliary  is  followed  by  the,  infinitive 
of  another  verb,  the  so-caUed  strong  past  participle  is 
used  which  is  identical  with  the  infinitive.  (This  is  the 
usual  form.) 

Ich  habe  fliegen  diirfen. 

I  have  been  allowed  to  fly. 

Er  hat  sich  warmen  kOnnen. 

He  has  been  able  to  warm  himself. 
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Don't  confuse 


kOnnen  {to  be  able)     ich  kann  (/  am  able),  ich  konnte 
(/  was  able),  ich  habe  gekonnt  (/  have  been  able) 


WITH 


kennen   {to  know)     ich  kenne  (/  know),  ich  kannte 
(/  kn£w),  ich  habe  gekannt  (/  have  known) 


§  13    Comparison 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  and  generally 
modification. 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  (e)st  and  generally 
modification. 

groB  groBer  (der,  die,  das)  groBte 

(am  grOBten) 

reich  reicher  (der,  die,  das)  reichste 

(am  reichsten) 

There  are  two  superlatives.    The  one  is  used  as  an 
adjective,  e.g. 

das  groBte  Messer=<y^6  biggest  knife. 
The  other  is  used  in  a  predicative  sense,  e.g. 

jetzt  sind  die  Lichte  am  helsten, 
now  the  lights  are  brightest. 

It  is  not  usual  in  German  to  form  the  comparative  by 
adding  mehr,  "  more  "  : 

veranderKch=t;arMi6Ze ;  veranderlicher=more  variable 

Note,  however,  that  the  ending  er  does  not  always 
mean  a  comparative  : 

ein  groBer  Mann  (see  Appendix  Ic)=a  tall  man 
ein  grOBerer  Mann  =a  taller  man 
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The  irregular  comparisons  are  very  similar  to  the 
English  : 

gut  besser  (better)  beste  (best) 

viel  mehr  (more)  meiste  {most) 

hoch         hoher  (higher)         hOchste  (highest) 

but  the  plural  mehrere  preceding  a  noun  means  "several " 
and  not  "  more." 

mehr  Licht         —more  light 

mehrere  hich.teT=several  lights 

§  14    Hints  on  Cognates 

In  some  words  the  German  d  is  equivalent  to  the 
Enghsh  th  : 

Bad      Erde      Ding      diinn      drei 
bath      earth      thing       thin      three 
In  some  words  the  German  z,  tz,  ss,  s  is  equivalent  to 
the  English  t : 

schmelzen      Hitze      groB      es 
melt  heat       great      it 

In  some  words  the  German  pf  or  ff  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  p : 

Haufe      Kupfer 
heap        copper 
In  some  words  the  German  b  is  equivalent  to  the 
Enghsh  f  or  V : 

liber      halb 
over      half 
In  some  cases  a  German  f  or  v  becomes  an  Enghsh 
V  or  f : 

Volk      Ofen 
folk       oven 
In  some  cases  a  German  ch  or  k  becomes  an  Enghsh 
k  or  ch : 

machen       Starke 
make         starch 


LESSON  V 

1  Sie  strich  nochmals  ein  Holzchen  an. 

2  Es  leuchtete  ringsumher,  und  in  dem  Glanze  stand 

die  GroBmutter  so  klar  und  schimmernd,  so  irjld 
und  liebevoll. 

3  ,, GroBmutter,"  rief  die  Kleine,  ,,  ach,  nimm  mich  mit ! 

4  Ich  weiss,  Du  bist  wieder  weg,  sobald  das  Streichholz 

erlischt. 

5  Weg  wie  der  arme  Ofen,  der  schone  Gansebraten 

und  der  groBe  schone  Weihnachtsbaum  !  " 

6  Und  schnell  strich  sie  den  ganzen  Rest  Streichholzer 

an,  die  noch  im  Bund  waren. 

7  Sie  wollte  die  GroBmutter  so  recht  lange  festhalten. 

8  Und  die  Streichholzer  leuchteten  mit  einem  solchen 

Glanz,  daB  es  heller  war  als  am  hellen  Tag. 

9  Die  GroBmutter  war  noch  nie  so  schon  und  groB 

gewesen. 

10  Sie  nahm  das  kleine  Madchen  auf  die  Arme,  und  sie 

flogen  in  den  Himmel. 

11  Und  da  oben  war  weder  Kalte  noch  Hunger  oder 

Angst — sie  waren  bei  Gott. 


klar,  clear 

6 

schnell,  quick,  rapidly 

liebevoll,  lovingly 

7 

festhalten,  holdfast 

*rufen,  to  call 

9 

nie,  never 

*nehTnen,  to  take 

11 

die  Angst,  fear 

♦wissen,  to  know 

weder — noch,  neither — nor 

weg,  forth,  away 

oben,  above 

sobald,  as  soon 

GRAMMAR    AND    HINTS    FOR    TRANSLATION 

§  15  The  Relative  and  Demonstrative  Pronouns 
The  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  are  the 
same  as  the  definite  article  (except  in  gen.  masc,  neuter 
sing.,  and  genitive  and  dot.  plural,  where  en  is  added  to 
the  definite  article — dessen,  deren,  denen).    Occasionally 

21 
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weicher,  welche,  welches,  is  used  as  relative  pronoun, 
and  dieser,  diese,  dieses,  and  derjenige,  diejenige,  dasjenige 
as  demonstrative  pronouns.  What  was  said  in  §  5  with 
respect  to  the  personal  pronoun  is  also  valid  here, 
i.e.  that  it  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun 
it  relates  to,  but  its  case  is  dependent  on  its  function 
in  the  relative  clause  : 

der  Stern,  der  vom  Himmel  fallt 

the  star  which  falls  from  heaven 

der  Stem,  den  ich  sehe 

the  star  that  I  see 
This  is  very  important  for  translation  purposes,   and 
special  attention  will  be  drawn  to  this  point  later  in 
the  notes  to  the  passages  for  translation. 

§.  16    The  Participial  Construction 

German  scientific  language  tends  very  much  to 
separate  article  and  noun,  and  interpolate  a  participial 
construction  (eithei*  present  or  past)  in  order  to  explain 
the  noun.  Students  are  generally  puzzled  by  this 
construction,  and  they  should  get  used  to  translating 
it  by  a  subordinate  clause  right  from  the  beginning  : 

brennen=to  burn  ;  brennend=6wr/iwg' ;  die  Lichter= 
the  lights. 

die  .......  brennenden  Lichter=^Ae  burning  lights 

die  im  Fenster  brennenden  Lichter=i^^e  lights  which  burn 
{burning)  in  the  window 

fallen=to/aZZ ;   gefallen=/aWe%  ;   der  ^tevn=the  star 

ein gefallener  Stern=a  fallen  star 

ein  vom  Himmel  gefallener  Stern=a  star  which  has  fallen 
from  heaven 

§  17    Notes  on  Important  and  Difficult  Words 

Sich 

Sich  is  the  ordinary  reflexive  pronoun  for  the  third 
person  singular  and  plural.  As  in  French,  there  are 
many   reflexive   verbs   in   the   German   language,    and 
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their  use  may  create  difl&culties.    The  following  points 
are  especially  to  be  noted  in  scientific  language  : 

(a)  A  transitive  verb  may  be  made  reflexive  by  the 
addition  of  a  reflexive  pronoun  : 
Ich  erwarme  mich=/  warm  myself. 

(6)  A  transitive  verb  may  be  made  intransitive  by 
adding  the  reflexive  pronoun  ;  this  seems  superfluous  to 
the  English-speaking  student : 

entzunden=to  ignite,  light 

Das  Streichholz  entziindet  sich.     The  match  lights. 

(c)  In  many  cases  the  reflexive  verb  in  the  third  person 
is  best  translated  in  a  passive  sense,  implying  a  gradual 
change. 

Note  the  difference  between  : 

Die  Kugel  bedeckt  sich  mit  Gold. 
The  sphere  is  being  (becoming)  covered  with  gold. 
and         Die  Kugel  ist  mit  Gold  bedeckt. 
The  sphere  is  covered  with  gold. 

(d)  Sich  in  the  plural  means  very  often  "each  other." 

beruhren=to  touch 
Himmel  und  Erde  beriihren  sich. 
Heaven  and  earth  touch  each  other. 

Lassen  and  Sich  Lassen 

Lassen  is  an  irregular  verb  (lassen — ^HeB — ^gelassen) 

and  means  "to  let,"  "to  aUow."    It  has,  however,  often 

to  ,be  translated  by  "  to  have  "  (something  done),  or 

"  cause  "  (something  to  be  done)  if  an  infinitive  foUows  : 

Ich  lasse  ihn  kommen=/  am  getting  him  to  come. 

Sich  lassen  followed  by  an  infinitive  has  to  be  trans- 
lated "  can  be,"  "  may  be  "  : 

StreichhOlzer  lassen  sich  an  der  Wand  entziinden. 
Matches  can  be  struck  on  the  wall. 
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1  Aber  im  Winkel  am  Hetuse  saB  in  der  kalten  Morgen- 

stunde  das  kleine  Madchen  mit  roten  Wangen  und 
mit  einem  Lacheln  um  den  Mund — tot,  erfroren 
am  letzten  Abend  im  Jahr. 

2  Die  Neujahrssonne  ging  iiber  der  kleinen  Leiche  auf. 

3  Sie  saB  mit   den   StreichhOlzern  da,  von  denen  ein 

Bund  fast  abgebrannt  war. 

4  ,,  Sie  hat  sich  erwarmen  wollen  "  sagte  man. 

6  Niemand  wufite,  was  sie  Schones  gesehen  hatte, 
6  in    welchem    Glanz    sie    mit    der    GroBmutter    zur 
Neujahrsfreude  eingegangen  war. 


die  Stiinde,  hour 

2 

die  Sonne,  sun 

die  Wange,  cheeh 

♦aufgehen,  to  rise 

das  Lacheln,  smile 

die  Leiche,  corpse 

tot,  dead 

4 

erwarmen,  to  heat,  warm 

♦erfrieren,  to  freeze 

6 

die  Freude,  the  joy 

GRAMMAR    AND    HINTS    FOR    TRANSLATION 

§  18    Notes   on  Important  and   Difficult  Words 

{continued) 
Es 

The  ImpersoTial  Verbs. — As  in  English,  there  are  some 
verbs  which  occur  only  in  the  impersonal  form  (it 
snows,  happens,  etc.).  Two  of  these  verbs  occur  very 
often  in  scientific  language  : 

es  gibt — ^gab — hat  gegeben.  Translate  :  "there  is," 
"  there  are." 

Es  gibt  Flussigkeiten,  die  schwerer  sind  als  Wasser. 

There  are  liquids  which  are  heavier  than  water. 

gelingen — followed  by  the  dative —  "  to  succeed  " 
es  gehngt — gelang — ist  gelungen 

Es  gehngt  dem  Wissenschaftler=iAe  scientist  succeeds. 

24 
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Don't  confuse  the  verb  gelingen,  with  the  regular 
verb  gelangen  (gelangte  gelangt),  which  means,  "to 
arrive,"  "to  attain." 

Note. — Very  often  in  scientific  German  es  is  used  as 
subject  of  a  verb  and  the  real  subject  is  put  later.  In 
these  cases  begin  the  translation  with  the  real  subject  : 

Es  wird  ein  Streichholz  angezundet=a  match  is  struck. 

selbst  :  after  noun  or  pronoun  it  emphasises=self 
Gott  selbst  hat  gesagt=G*od  Himself  has  said 

before  noun  or  pronoun  it  modifies=even 
selbst  Gott  hat  gGS,B,gt—even  God  has  said 

man — French  :  on  {not :  der  Mann)  is  often  best  trans- 
lated by  the  passive,  but  it  can  often  be  translated 
by  one. 

Man  bekommt  Streichh6lzer=mafc^e5  are  obtained 

etwa,=perhaps,  about 

Die  Oberflache  ist  etwa  6  cm  breit. 
The  surface  is  about  6  cm.  wide. 

etwas=something 

etwas  l^euea=something  new. 

§  19    Subjunctive  and  Conditional 

The  subjunctive  is  very  rare  in  scientific  literature 
and  is  now  only  used  in  subordinate  clauses.  For  its 
different  forms,  see  Appendix  Ila. 

The  Conditional 

Present 

Past  subjunctive  of  "  werden  "  (wiirde)  followed  by 
infinitive  of  the  verb  : 

es  wiirde  erwarmen=*^  would  heat 
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Imperfect 

Past    subjunctive    of   "  werden,"    followed    by   past 
participle  of  verb,  followed  by  auxiliary  (haben  or  sein)  : 

es  wiirde  geleuchtet  haben=i^  would  have  shone 
er  wiirde  gesagt  haben       =he  would  have  said 
er  wiirde  gekommen  sein   =he  would  have  come 

Note. — Instead  of  "  wiirde — haben  "  the  form  hatte  is 
frequently  used : 

er  hatte  gesagt=Ae  would  have  said 

Instead  of  "  wiirde  sein  "  the  form  ware  is  frequently 
used : 

er  ware  gekommen=^c  would  have  come 

§  20    Useful  Hints  for  Noun  Endings 

Nouns  ending  in  ich,  ig,  ing,  ling,  and  most  nouns  in 

el,  er  and  en  (except  infinitives)  are  masculine. 
Nouns  ending  in  in,  ei,  ie,  ion,  ung,  heit,  keit,  schaft 

are  feminine. 
Nouns  ending  in  icht,  turn,  nis,  sal,  and  diminutives 

ending  in  chen  and  lein  are  neuter,  also  all  infinitives 

used  as  nouns. 

§  21    Adverbs   and   Conjunctions 

Most  adjectives  including  participles  are  not  changed 
when  used  as  adverbs,  except  that,  in  the  superlative, 
instead  of  the  simple  form  such  as  klarste  (clearest), 
hochste  (highest)  the  forms  am  klarsten,  am  hSchsten 
are  used. 

Common  adverbs  such  as  those  of  time  and  place, 
for  instance  hier  (here),  nun  and  jetzt  (now),  damals 
(at  that  time),  and  such  words  as  sehr  (very),  anders  (other- 
wise), will  soon  become  famihar  to  the  student. 

The  use  of  hin  and  her  has  been  explained  in  §  8. 
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Sometimes  prepositions  are  used  with  adverbs, 
such  as  von  nun  an  (from  now  onwards),  nach 
aussen  (outwards). 

The  so-called  co-ordinating  conjunctions,  such  as 
und  (and),  aber  (but),  sowohl  .  .  .  als  (both  .  .  .  aTid), 
entweder  .  .  .  oder  (either  .  .  .or),  present  no  difficulty. 

The  suboi:dinating  conjunctions,  such  as  ehe  (befoi-e), 
obgleich  (although),  indem  (whilst),  nachdem  (after), 
damit  (so  that),  which  introduce  subordinate  sentences, 
are  soon  learnt.  One  of  the  commonest  is  daB  which 
is  used  by  itself  or  with  another  word,  for  instance 
ohne  daB  (without),  so  daB  (so  that),  dadurch  .  .  .  daB 
(through). 

For  example  : 

Ich  ging  fort,  nachdem  ich  ihn  gesehen  hatte. 
/  went  away  after  I  had  seen  him. 

Ich  ging  hinaus,  so  daB  ich  ihn  sehen  konnte. 
/  went  out  so  that  I  might  see  him. 

Ich  nahm  sein  Buch,  ohne  daB  er  es  sah. 
/  took  his  book  without  his  seeing  it. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  certain  subordinate 
sentences,  whilst  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  mood  is 
used  in  German,  in  English  the  verb  has  to  be  trans- 
lated by  a  present  participle. 
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Declension  of  Nouns  and  Articles 

The  declension  of  nouns  is  one  of  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  the  German  language.  There  is  a  "  strong,"  a  "  weak  " 
and  a  "  mixed  "  declension,  and  the  endings  of  nouns  change 
accordingly.  It  was,  however,  not  thought  necessary  to 
explain  these  various  endings  in  detail  in  this  book,  as  they 
seldom  create  difficulties  in  translation.  A  few  very  general 
rules  will  be  found  in  §  9  of  the  grammatical  introduction. 

The  declension  of  the  different  articles  is  extremely  import- 
ant for  translation  purposes  and  should  be  most  carefully 
studied. 

Singular 


N.  der  {(he) 

A.  den 

G.  des 

D.  dem 


N.  die  {the) 
A.  die 
G.  der 
D.  der 


N.  das  {the) 

A.  das 

G.  des 

D.  dem 


Masculine 

ein  (a)  dieser  Mann 

einen  diesen  Mann 

eines  dieses  Mannes 

einem  diesem  Mann 

Feminine 

eine  diese  Kalte 

eine  diese  Kalte 

einer  dieser  Kalte 

einer  dieser  Kalte 

Neuter 

ein  dieses    Fenster 

eines  dieses    Fenster 

eines  dieses    Fensters 

einem  diesem  Fenster 


Plural  noun 
adds  n  in 
aU  forms. 


Plural  noun 

adds  n  in 
dative  only. 


N.  die 

A.  die 

G.  der 

D.  den 


Plural 

All  Genders 

diese 
diese 
dieser 
diesen 


Manner 
Manner 
Manner 
Mannern 
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Note. — (a)  (i)  The  subject,  or  predicate  noun  after  "  to 
be,"  is  in  ^  nominative  (N). 

(ii)  The  direct  object  is  in  the  accusative  (A). 

(iii)  The  genitive  (G)  is  the  case  expressing  possession, 
derivation. 

(iv)  The  indirect  object  (in  English  often  recognisable  by 
"to"  or  "for"),  whether  present  or  understood,  is  in  the 
dative  (D). 

Der  Mann  sieht  das  Buch  (Mann,  subject ;  Buch,  direct 
object). 

Der  Mann  gibt  dem  Madchen  das  Buch  (Madchen, 
indirect  object — "  to  the  girl  "). 

(6)  In  the  same  manner  as  the  definite  article  the  limiting 
adjectives  must  be  decUned  if  they  precede  the  noun  : 
dieser,  this  (see  above)         jeder,  each 
jener,  that  mancher,  some 

solcher,  stich  welcher,  which 

(c)  After  certain  prepositions  certain  cases  must  be  used. 

G'eTtiiive  always  after :  ti  /  ^x,^  ^\ 

statt,  ahstatt,  trotz,  wahrend,  wegen,  innerhalb. 

Dative  follows : 

aus,  aufier,  bei,  entgegen,  gemaC,  mit,   naeh,  nachst, 
nebst,  seit,  von,  zu. 
Accusative  follows : 

durch,  flir,  gegen,  ohne,  um,  wider. 

Several  prepositions  can  be  followed  by  either  dative  or 
accusative : 

an,  auf ,  hinter,  in,  neben,  iiber,  unter,  vor,  zwischen. 
The  general  rule  for  these  prepositions  is  that  the  accusative 
is  used  if  the  verb  expresses  motion  towards  : 
Ich  gehe  in  das  Haus. 
but    Ich  bin  in  dem  Haus. 
A  few  prepositions  follow  instead  of  precede  the  noun 
they  govern,  e.g.  entgegen. 

For  translations  of  prepositions,  see  tabular  alphabetical 
list  (Appendix  III). 

{d)  Some  prepositions  are  combined  with  the  definite  article 
in  certain  of  its  cases  to  form  one  word,  for  instance, 
vom=vow  dem,  zut=zu  der,  ums=wm  das,  and  so  on. 
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Declension  of  Personal  Pronouns 


N. 

ich 

er 

sie  (she) 

es 

wir 

sie  (they) 

A. 

mich 

ihn 

sie 

es 

uns 

sie 

G. 

meiner 

seiner 

ihrer 

seiner 

unser 

ihrer 

D. 

mir 

ihm 

ihr 

ihm 

lins 

ihnen 

Note. — The  forms  for  the  second  person  in  German  are 
"  du  "  (thou)  and  "Ihr"  {you  or  ye),  but  these  forms  are 
only  used  in  addressing  intimates  and  inferiors.  As  they 
occur  rarely  in  scientific  Literature  they  have  been  omitted 
to  avoid  confusion.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  third  person 
plural  is  used  both  of  the  pronoun  and  verb,  but  the  pro- 
noun is  spelt  with  a  capital  letter.  When  the  pronoun, 
not  being  the  subject  of  a  verb,  is  declined,  it  is  also  spelt 
with  an  initial  capital :  Sie,  Ihrer,  Ihnen. 


APPENDIX  Ic 
Declension  of  Adjectives 

(a)  Adjective  preceding  Masculine  noun 

Singular 

N.  groBer  Mann         ein  groBer  Mann 

einen  groBen  Mann 
eines  groBen  Mannes 
einem  groBen  Mann 


A.  groBen  Mann 
G.  groBen  Mannes 
D.  groBem  Mann 

Plural 

N.  groBe  Manner 
A.  groBe  Manner 
G.  groBer  Manner 
D.  groBen  Mannern 


der  groBe  Mann 
den  groBen  Mann 
des  groBen  Mannes 
dem  groBen  Mann 


die  groBen  Manner 
die  groBen  Manner 
der  groBen  Manner 
den  groBen  Mannern 


(6)  Adjective  preceding  Feminine  noun 
Singular 

N.  helle  Sonne  eine  helle  Sonne 

A.  helle  Sonne  eine  helle  Sonne 

G.  heUer  Sonne         einer  hellen  Sonne 
D.  heller  Sonne  einer  hellen  Sonne 


die  helle  Sonne 
die  helle  Sonne 
der  hellen  Sonne 
der  hellen  Sonne 
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Plural 

N.  helle  Sonnen 
A.  helle  Sonnen 
G.  heller  Sonnen 
D.  hellen  Sonnen 


die  hellen  Sonnen 
die  hellen  Sonnen 
der  hellen  Sonnen 
den  hellen  Sonnen 


(c)  Adjective  preceding  Neuter  noun 
Singular 

N.  weiBes  Licht         ein  weiBes  Licht 
ein  weiBes  Licht 
eines  weiBen  Lichts 
einem  weiBen  Licht 


A.  weiBes  Licht 
G.  weii3en  Lichts 
D.  weiBem  Licht 


das  weiBe  Licht 
das  weiBe  Licht 
des  weiBen  Lichts 
dem  weiBen  Licht 


Plural 

N.  weiBe  Lichter 

A.  weiBe  Lichter 

G.  weiBer  Lichter 

D.  weiBen  Lichtern 


die  weiBen  Lichter 
die  weiBen  Lichter 
der  weiBen  Lichter 
den  weiBen  Lichtern 


Note. — The  translation  of  the  dijBferent  forms  of  the  adjectives 
will  hardly  present  any  difficulty.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated 
that  the  general  rule  is  that  there  should  be  enough  inflection 
to  show  gender  and  case  if  this  is  not  clear  by  the  article 
(e.g.  ein  need  not  necessarily  be  neuter). 
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CoNju 

(For  2nd.  person  see 

INDIC 


PRESENT 

IWIPERFECT 

FUTURE 

regular 
verb 
active 

ioh  mache 

er,  aie,  es  macht 

wir,  sie  machen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  machte 
wir,  sie  machten 

ioh  werde  machen 
usw. 

passive 

ich  werde  gesehen 

er,  sie,  es  wird  gesehen 

wir,  sie  werden  gesehen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  wurde 

gesehen 
wir,  sie  wurden  gesehen 

ich  werde  gesehen 

werden 
usw. 

haben 

ich  habe 

er,  sie,  es  hat 

wir,  sie  haben 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  hatte 
wir,  sie  hatten 

ich  werde  haben 
usw. 

sein 

ich  bin 

er,  sie,  ea  ist 

wir,  sie  sind 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  war 
wir,  sie  waren 

ich  werde  sein 
usw. 

werden 

ich  werde 

er,  sie,  es  wird 

wir,  sie  werden 

ioh,  er,  sie,  es  wirrde 
wir,  sie  wurden 

ich  werde  werden 
usw. 

wollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  will 
wir,  sie  wollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  woUte 
wir,  sie  woUten 

ioh  werde  wollen 
usw. 

sollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  soil 
wir,  sie  soUen 

ioh,  er,  sie,  es  sollte 
wir,  sie  soUten 

ich  werde  sollen 
usw. 

kdnnen 

iob,  er,  sie,  es  kann 
wir,  sie  konnen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  konnte 
wir,  sie  konnten 

ioh  werde  konnen 
usw. 

m&ssen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  muB 
wir,  sie  miissen 

ioh,  er,  sie,  es  muBte 
wir,  sie  ni\iBten 

ioh  werde  miissen 
usw. 

mdgen 

ich,  er,  sie  es  m«ig 
wir,  sie  mogen 

ich,  er,  sie  es  mochte 
wir,  sie  moohten 

ioh  werde  mogen 
usw. 

dOrfen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  darf 
wir,  sie  diirfen 

ioh,  er,  sie,  es  durftre 
wir,  sie  durften 

ich  werde  diirfen 
usw. 
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GATION 

Note,  Appendix  16) 
ATIVE 


CONDITIONAL 

PERFECT 

PLUPERFECT 

FUTURE 
PERFECT 

PARTICIPLES 

ioh  wiirde  machen 

UBW. 

ich  habe  gemacht 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gemacht 
usw. 

ich  werde 

gemacht  haben 
usw. 

machend 
gemaoht 

ich  wiirde  gesehen 

werden 
usw. 

ich  bin  gesehen 

worden 
usw. 

ioh  war  gesehen 

worden 
usw. 

ich  werde  gesehen 

worden  sein 
usw. 

gesehen 
worden 

ich  wiirde  haben 
usw. 

ich  habe  gehabt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gehabt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gehabt 

haben 
usw. 

haben 
gehabt 

ich  wiirde  sein 
usw. 

ich  bin  gewesen 
usw. 

ich  war  gewesen 
usw. 

ich  werde 

gewesen  sein 
usw. 

seiend 
gewesen 

ich  wiirde  werden 
usw. 

ich  bin  geworden 
usw. 

ich  war  geworden 
usw. 

ich  werde 

geworden  sein 
usw. 

werdend 
geworden 

(worden) 

ich  wiirde  wollen 
usw. 

ich  habe  gewollt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gewollt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gewollt 

haben 
usw. 

woUend 
gewollt 

(wollen) 

ich  wiirde  sollen 
usw. 

ioh  habe  gesollt 
usw. 

ioh  hatte  gesollt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gesollt 

haben 
usw. 

sollend 
gesollt 

(sollen) 

ich  wurde  konnen 
usw. 

ich  habe  gekonnt 
xisw. 

ich  hatte  gekonnt 
usw. 

ich  werde 

gekonnt  haben 
usw. 

konnend 
gekonnt 

(konnen) 

ich  wurde  miissen 
usw. 

ich  habe  gemuBt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gemuBt 
usw. 

ioh  werde 

gemuBt  haben 
usw. 

miissend 
gemuBt 

(miissen) 

ich  wurde  mogen 
usw. 

ich  habe  gemocht 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gemocht 
usw. 

ich  werde 

gemocht  haben 
usw. 

mogend 
gemocht 

(mogen) 

ioh  wiirde  diirfen 
usw. 

ich  habe  gedurft 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gedurft 
usw. 

ioh  werde 

gediirft  haben 
usw. 

diirfend 
gedurft 

(diirfen) 
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PRESENT 

IMPERFECT 

FUTURE 

regular 
verb 
active 

ich,  er,  eie,  es  mache 
wir,  sie  machen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  machte 
wir,  sie  maehten 

ich  werde  machen 
usw. 

passive 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  werde 

gesehen 
wir,  sie  werden  gesehen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  wiirde 

gesehen 
wir,  sie  wiirden  gesehen 

ich  werde  gesehen 

werden 
usw. 

haben 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  habe 
wir,  sie  haben 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  hatte 
wir,  sie  hatten 

ich  werde  haben 
usw. 

sein 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  sei 
wir,  sie  seien 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  ware 
wir,  sie  waren 

ich  werde  sein 
usw. 

werden 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  werde 
wir,  sie  werden 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  wiirde 
wir,  sie  wiirden 

ich  werde  werden 
usw. 

wollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  wolle 
wir,  sie  wollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  woUte 
wir,  sie  woUten 

ich  werde  wollen 
usw. 

sollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  solle 
wir,  sie  sollen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  sollte 
wir,  sie  sollten 

ich  werde  sollen 
usw. 

konnen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  konne 
wir,  sie  konnen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  konnte 
wir,  sie  konnten 

ich  werde  konnen 
usw. 

mussen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  miisse 
wir,  sie  mussen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  miiBte 
wir,  sie  miissten 

ich  werde  miissen 
usw. 

mogen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  moge 
wir,  sie  mogen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  mochte 
wir,  sie  mochten 

ich  werde  mogen 
usw. 

djirfen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  diirfe 
wir,  sie  diirfen 

ich,  er,  sie,  es  diirfte 
wir,  sie  diirften 

ich  werde  diirfen 
usw. 
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I  la  (continued) 
NCTIVE 


P?1T?,FECT 

PLUPERFECT 

FUTURE  PERFECT 

ieh  babe  gemacht 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gemacht 
usw. 

ich  werde  gemacht  haben 
usw. 

ich  sei  gesehen  worden 

IISW. 

ich  waxe  gesehen  worden 
usw. 

ich  werde  gesehen  worden 

sein 
usw. 

ich  habe  gebabt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gehabt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gehabt  haben 

UBW. 

ich  sei  gewesen 
usw. 

ich  ware  gewesen 
visw. 

ich  werde  gewesen  sein 
usw. 

ioh  sei  geworden 
usw. 

ich  ware  geworden 

UBW. 

ich  werde  geworden  sein 
usw. 

ich  habe  gewollt 
uisw. 

ich  hatte  gewollt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gewollt  haben 
usw. 

ich  habe  gesollt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gesollt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gesoUt  haben 
usw. 

ich  habe  gekonnt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gekonnt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gekonnt  haben 
usw. 

ich  habe  gemuBt 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gemuBt 
usw. 

ich  werde  gemuBt  haben 
usw. 

ich  habe  gemocht 
usw. 

ich  hatte  gemocht 
usw. 

ich  werde  gemocht  haben 
usw. 

ich  habe  gedurft 

UBW. 

ich  hatte  gedurft 
usw. 

ich  werde  gedxirft  haben 
usw. 
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APPENDIX  116 
Table  of  German  Irregular  Verbs 


They  are  frequently 


Only  the  simple  verbs  are  given, 
found  with  prefixes.     See  §  8. 

Infinitive       Imperfect    Past  Part.      English 


beginnen .^ 

bewegen^.. „ 

biegen 
bieten 
binden 
bitten 
blasen  (blast) 

bleiben     

bleichen 
braten  (brat) 
brechen  (bricht) 
brennen 

ringen 

denken 

empfehlen 

essen  (iBt) 

fahren  (fahrt) 

fallen  (f aUt) 

fangen  (fangt) 

finden    _„__„„„„- 

fiiegen 

fliehen 

fiiefien 

fragen  (fragt  or 

fragt) 
frieren 
garen 

geben  (gi(e)bt) 
gef alien  (gefallt) 
gehen 

gelingen  (es 
^    gelingt) 


begann 

bewog 

bog 

bot 

band 

bat 

blies 

bUeb 

bUch 

briet 

brach 

brannte 
^  brach  te 
— -dachte 

empfahl 

afi 

fuhr 

fiel 

fing 

.    fand 
„_^ 

floh 
floB 

fragte  or 

frug 
fror 
gor 

gab      ,„ 
gefiel 

gelang 


begonnen 

bewogen 

gebogen 

geboten 

gebunden 

gebeten 

geblasen 

gebUeben 

geblichen 

gebraten 

gebrochen 

gebrannt 

gebracht 

gedacht 

empfohlen 

gegessen 

gefahren 

gefaUen 

gefangen 

gefunden 

geflogen 

geflohen 

geflossen 

gefragt 

gefroren 

gegoren 

gegeben 

gefallen 

gegang6ii 

gelungen 


begin     

indzice 

bend 

offer 

bind 

request 

blow 

remain 

fade 

roast 

break 

burn 

bring     

think 

recommend 
eat 
travel 

fall 

ccdcfb 
find 

fiy 

flee 

flow 

oak 

freeze 

ferment 

give 

please 

go 

succeed 
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Infinitive      Imperfect    Past  Part.      English 


gewann 

gofi 

glich 


gelten  (gilt)  gait 

genieBen  genofi 

geraten  (gerat)  geriet 

geschehen  (es  ge^ 

schieht) 
gewinnen 
giefien 

gleichen 

gleiten  glitt 

graben  (grabt)  grub 

greifen  griff 

alten  (halt)., .  _  bielt 

hangen  (hangt)  hing 

hauen  hieb 

heben  hob 

^eifien  hieB 

Jielfen  (hilft)  half 

kennen kannte 

klingen  klang 

kommen kam 

laden  lud 

lassen  (laBt)  lieB 

laufen  (lauft)  Uef 

leiden  litt 

leihen  lieh 

lesen  (liest)  las 

Uiegen  lag 
meiden 


gegolten 
genossen 
geraten 


geschah         geschehen 


^..^ijQiessen  (mlBt) 
tnogen 


mied 
maB 


--  mochte 


be  worth 

enjoy 

get  (e.g.  to 

angry) 
happen 


get 


i^ 


nehmen  (nimmtV^jiahm 
jiennen 


pfeifen 
pflegen 

preisen 

quellen  (quillt) 
raten  (rat) 


nannte 
pM 

pflegte   or 
.  pflog 
pries 
quoll 
riet 


gewonnen 
gegossen 

__geglichen 
gegUtten 
gegraben 
gegriffen 

jgehalten 
gehangen 
gehauen 
gehoben 
geheiBen 
geholfen 
gekannt 
geklungen 

_gekommen 
geladen 
gelassen 
gelaufen 
geUtten 
geHehen 
gelesen 
gelegen 
gemieden 
gemessen 
gemocht 
genommen 
genanrit^^ 
gepfififen 
gepflegt 

gepriesen 
gequoUen 
geraten 


pour 

equal 

glide 

dig 

grasp 

hold 

hang  (intrans.) 

hew 

lift 

be  called 

help     

knxjw 

sound 

come 

load  " 

let 

run 

suffer 

lend 

read 

lie  "~    - 

avoid 

measure 

like" 

take  " 

name    ' 

whistle 

foster 

praise 

gush 

advise 
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Infinitive       Imperfect      Past  Part.     English 


reiben 

rieb 

gerieben 

rub 

reiBen 

riB 

gerissen 

tear 

rennen 

-rannte 

gerannt 

run 

riechen 

roch 

gerochen 

smell 

ringen 

rang 

gerungen 

wrestle 

rinnen 

rann 

geronnen 

leak  or  run 

rufen 

lief 

gerufen 

call 

eaufen  (sauft) 

soJBE 

gesofien 

swill 

Bchaffen 

schuf 

geschaffen 

create 

scheiden 

schied 

geschieden 

separate 

scheinen 

^  schien 

geschienen 

shine  or  appear 

schieben 

Kchob 

geschoben 

shove 

schieBen 

schoB 

geschossen 

shoot 

schlafen  (schlaft) 

schlief 

geschlafen 

sleep 

schlagen  (schlagt)  schlug 

geschlagen 

strike 

8'?hleifen 

schliff 

geschliffen 

whet 

schlieBen 

schloB 

geschlossen 

close 

schlingen 

schlang 

geschlungen 

twist  or  devour 

schmelzen 

IscliTnolz 

geschmolzen 

melt 

(schmilzt) 

schneiden 

schnitt 

geschnitten 

cut 

schreiben 

schrieb 

geschrieben 
geschrien 

write 

scbreien 

schrie 

cry 

schreiten 

schritt 

geschritten 

stride 

schweigen 

schwieg 

geschwiegen 

be  silent 

sohwimmen 

schwamm 

geschwommen  swim 

schwinden 

schwand 

geschwunden 

dwindle 

schwingen 

schwang 

geschwungen 

swing 

sehen  (sieht). . 

sah 

gesehen 

see 

senden 

sendete    or  gesendet    or 

send 

sandte 

gesandt 

sieden 

sott 

gesotten 

6oiZ^(intrans.) 

singen 

sang 

gesungen 

sing 

sinken 

sank 

gesunken 

sink 

sitzen 

saB 

gesessen 

sit 

spinnen 

spann 

gesponnen 

spin 

sprechen  (spricht)  sprach 

gesprochen 

speak 

sprieBen 

sproB 

gesprossen 

sprout 

springen 

sprang 

gesprungen 

spring  or  burst 
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Infinitive      Imperfect     Past  Part.     English 


stechen  (sticht) 

stach 

gestocheii 

'prick 

^  stehen 

stand 

gestanden 

stand  _ 

steigen    ^  ""     "" 

"stieg  ~ 

gestiegen 

climb 

-^sterben  (stirbt) 
stinken 

starb 

gestorben 

die 

stank 

gestunken 

stink 

stoBen  (stoBt) 

stieB 

gestoBen 

thrust 

streichen 

strich 

_gestrichen 

extend  or  ioMQh 

streiten 

stritt 

gestritten 

fight 

^  ^'tragen  (tragt) 

.  trug      , 

getragen 

carry 

"^^^reffen  (trifEt) 

traf 

getroffen 

hit 

treiben 

trieb 

getrieben 

drive 

treten  (tritt) 

trat 

getreten 

tread 

y^  trinken 

-  trank 

getrunken 

drink 

__^un  (tut) 

.tat 

getan 

do 

^     verderben  (ver- 

verdarb 

verdorisen 

spoil 

dirbt) 

vergessen    (ver- 

vergaB 

vergessen 

forget 

gisst) 

y  verlieren 

/verlor 

verloren 

lose 

■^  verloschen  (ver- 

verlosch 

verloschen 

extinguish 

lischt) 

^-wachsen  (wachst 

)  wuchs 

gewachsen 

grow 

-^      waschen  (wascht)  wusch 

gewaschen 

wash 

weichen 

wich 

gewichen 

yield 

^  weisen 

xwies 

gewiesen 

show 

■^  wenden 

^wendete  or  ^ewendet  or 

_  Jurn.  _ 

y^ 

wandte 

gewandt 

werben  (wirbt) 

warb 

geworben 

sue 

^.^werfen  (wirft) 

warf 

geworfen 

throw 

,.  wiegen 

wog 

gewogen 

weigh 

■^   winden 

wand 

gewunden 

wind 

^^wissen  (weifi) 

wuBte 

gewuBt 

know 

^  Ziehen 

-  zog 

gezbgen 

draw,  pull 

^     zwingen 

— zwang 

gezwungen 

force 
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APPENDIX  III 


Alphabetical  List  of  Prepositions,  showing  the 
Cases  of  the  Nouns  they  Govern 

(See  explanation,  Appendix  la,  Note  (c).) 


Preposition 

Translation 

Case 

an 

on,  at 

Ace.  or  Dat, 

anf 

on,  on  to 

Ace.  or  Dat, 

aus 

out  of 

Dat. 

ausser 

outside,  besides 

Dat. 

bei 

near  by 

Dat. 

binnen 

within 

Dat. 

durch 

through 

Ace. 

entgegen 

towards 

Dat. 

fiir 

for 

Ace. 

gegen 

against 

Ace. 

gegeniiber 

opposite 

Dkt. 

gemafi 

according  to 

Dat. 

hinter 

behind 

Ace.  or  Dat. 

in 

in,  into 

Ace.  or  Dat, 

innerhalb 

inside 

Gen. 

mit 

with 

Dat. 

nach 

after,  to,  towards, 

according  to 

Dat. 

neben 

beside 

Ace.  or  Dat. 

ohne 

without 

Ace. 

samt 

along  with 

Dat. 

seit 

since 

Dat. 

selbst 

along  with 

Dat. 

statt 

instead  of 

Gen. 

trotz 

in  spite  of 

Gen. 

uber 

over,  across 

Aec.  or  Dat. 

um 

round,  about,  for,  at 

{time) 

Ace. 

um  —  willen 

for  the  sake  of 

Gen. 

unter 

under 

Ace.  or  Dat. 

""  unweit 

n^t  far  from 

Gen. 

wahrend 

during 

Gen. 

wegen 

on  account  of 

Gen. 

APPENDIX 

Preposition 

Translation 

Case 

wider 

against 

Ace. 

von 

of,  from,  by 

Dat. 

-vor 

before,  ago, 

Dat. 

with,  for 

Ace. 

zu 

to,  at 

Dat. 

zwischen 

between 

Ace.  or  Dat. 
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German  Abbreviations 


Abbreviation 

German 
Expression 

English 
Equivalent 

a.a.O 

am  angegebenen  Ort 

in  the  place  cited 
{ibid.) 

allgem. 

aUgemein     • 

general 

Anm. 

.     Anmerkung 

note 

Bd. 

Band 

volume 

Ber. 

Berichte 

report  (e  .g .  of  Germ . 
Chem,  Soe). 

betr. 

betrefEend 

concerning 

bzw. 

beziehungsweise 

or,  respectively 

C.     . 

Celsius 

degree  centigrade 

ca.    . 

circa 

about 

chem. 

chemisch. 

chemical 

com 

Kubikzentimeter 

cubic  centimetre 

dgl.  . 

dergleiehen 

the  like 

d.h.  . 

das  heisst 

that  is,  i.e. 

d.i.   . 

das  ist 

that  is,  i.e. 

einschl. 

einschliesslich 

inclusive 

entspr. 

entspreehend 

corresponding 

evtl. 

eventueU 

perhaps 

g       • 

Gramm 

gram 

Gew. 

Gewieht 

weight 

kg     .          . 

Kilogram 

kilogram 

km    . 

Kilometer 

kilometer 

1       . 

Liter 

litre 

losl.  . 

loslich 

soluble 
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Abbreviation 

German 
Expression 

English 
Equivalent 

m     , 

Meter 

meter 

mm  . 

Millimeter 

millimeter 

P.S. 

Pferdestarke 

horsepower 

resp. 

respective 

respectively 

8. 

siehe 

see 

s.    . 

Seite 

page 

8.S.    . 

siehe  Seite 

see  page 

sog.,  or  sogen. 

sogenannt 

so  called 

spez. 

.     spezifisch 

specific 

Tin.  . 

Teilen 

parts 

u.a.  . 

unter  anderen 

among  others 

usw.,  u.s.w. 

und  so  weiter 

and  so  forth,  etc. 

verd. 

verdiinnt 

diluted 

vgl.  . 

vergleiche 

compare 

wiss. 

wissenschaftlich 

scientific 

z.B.  . 

zum  Beispiel 

for  example 

z.T.  . 

zum  Tell 

partly 

Ztschr. 

Zeitschrift 

journal 

z.Z.  . 

zur  Zeit 

APPENDIX  V 

at  present,  acting 

Specimen  German  Passages  from  Recent  B.Sc. 
Examinations 

Chemistry 

B.Sc.  Special — 1939,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

Translate  the  following  passage  into  EngHsh  : 

Die  Reihe  der  Saurechloride  fangt  erst  mit  dem  Acetyl- 
chlorid  an,  denn  aUe  Versuche  zur  Gewinnung  eines  Formyl- 
chlorids  sind  bisher  erfolglos  geblieben.  Dasselbe  scheint 
nicht  existenzfabig  zu  sein;  in  den  Reactionen,  die  zu  seiner 
Bildung  fiihren  soUten,  erhielt  man  viehnehr  seine  ZerfaUs- 
produkte  :    Kohlenoxyd  und  Salzsaure.     Das  Acetylchlorid 
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und  seine  niederen  Homologen  sind  bewegliche  farblose 
Fliissigkeiten  von  sehr  stechendem  Geruch,  die  an  der  Luft 
stark  rauchen,  da  die  Luftfeuchtigkeit  sie  unter  Bildung  von 
Salzsaure  verandert.  Sie  sind  unzersetzt  destillierbar.  Wie 
der  Siedepunkt  der  Alkylchloride  weit  unter  demjenigen  der 
entsprechenden  Alkohole  liegt,  so  sind  auch  die  Saurechloride 
stets  weit  leichter  fliichtig  als  die  zugehorigen  freien  Sauren  ; 
der  Eintritt  des  Chloratoms  an  Stelle  der  Hydroxylgruppe 
fiihrt  in  beiden  Fallen  eine  erhebliche  Herabsetzung  der 
Siedetemperatur  herbei. 

B.Sc.  General — 1939,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 
Translate  the  following  passage  into  English  : 

Das  Anhydrid  der  Ameisensaure  konnte  bisher  eben- 
sowenig  wie  das  Chlorid  gewonnen  werden.  Die  Anhydride 
der  Essigsaure  und  ihrer  niederen  Homologen  sind  farblose, 
destillierbare  Fliissigkeiten  von  scharfem  Geruch,  die  in 
Wasser  wenig  loslich  sind  ;  die  hochmolecularen  Anhydride 
sind  feste,  in  Wasser  unlosliche  Substanzen.  In  Aether  sind 
die  Anhydride  loslich.  Ihr  Siedepunkt  hegt  hoher  als 
derjenige  der  entsprechenden  freien  Sauren. 

Essigsaureanhydrid  halt  sich  in  wenig  kaltem  Wasser 
langere  Zeit  als  Oel  und  bildet  mit  etwa  9  Tin.  kaltem  Wasser 
eine  klare  Losung,  welche  anfangs  das  unveranderte  An- 
hydrid in  reichlicher  Menge  enthalt  ;  erst  nach  1-2  Stunden 
hat  es  sich  damit  vollstandig  unter  Bildung  von  Essigsaure 
umgesetzt. 

B.Sc.  Special — 1938,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

Die  einfachsten  aromatischen  Amine  sind  fliissig,  die 
hoheren  Glieder  fest.  Von  Wasser  werden  sie  meist  schwer 
aufgenommen,  die  LosUchkeit  wird  aber  durch  den  Eintritt 
weiterer  Aminogruppen  erhoht.  Die  Diamine  sind  schon 
ziemhch  leicht,  die  Triamine  noch  besser  loslich.  Fliissige 
Amine  besitzen  schwach  aromatischen  Geruch. 

Die  Basitat  aromatischer  Amine  ist  bedeutend  schwacher 
als  die  der  alipathischen.  Der  Benzolrest,  der  die  Aciditat  des 
Hydroxils  verstarkt,  so  dafi  die  Phenole  starkere  Sauren  als 
die    Alkohole    sind,    schwacht    umgekehrt    den    basischen 
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Character  der  Aminogruppe.  Auf  Ladung  reagieren  die 
Arylamine  neutral ;  doch  geben  sie  mit  Mineralsauren 
bestandige  Salze,  die  sich  allerdings  in  Wasser  mit  saurer 
Reaction  losen,  also  teilweise  hydrolitisch  dissoziert  sind. 
Auf  das  Entstehen  solcher  Salze  ist  es  zuriickzufiihren,  daB 
die  Amine  trotz  ihrer  geringen  Basitat  aus  Metallsalzlosungen 
Metallhydroxide  fallen,  indem  sie  die  durch  Hydrolyse  der 
Metallsalze  erzeugte  Saure  binden  und  damit  fortschreitende 
Neubildung  von  Hydroxyd  veranlassen. 

B.Sc.  Special     1937,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

20  g  kaufliches  Phenylhydrazin  werden  in  200  g  Salzsaure 
vom  spez.  Gew.  1.19  eingegossen  und  das  abgeschiedene  Salz 
in  der  Fliissigkeit  gleichmaBig  verteilt.  Man  kiihlt  nun  auf  0° 
ab  und  laBt  unter  starker  Bewegung  der  Fliissigkeit  in  10-15 
Minuten  22,5  g  Brom  eintropfen.  Dasselbe  verschwindet 
sofort  und  das  suspendirte  Phenylhydrazindhlorhydrat  geht 
zum  Teil  als  Diazokorper  in  Losung,  zum  anderen  Teil 
verwandelt  es  sich  in  das  ebenfalls  sehr  schwer  losUche 
p-Bromophenylhydrazinchlorhydrat.  Das  letztere  wird  nach 
24  Stunden  auf  Glaswolle  mit  der  Saugpumpe  filtrirt  und 
mit  wenig  kalter,  starker  Salzsaure  gewaschen,  dann  in 
Wasser  gelost  und  durch  Natronlauge  zersetzt.  Die  Base 
scheidet  sich  dabei  in  festen,  krystallinischen  Flocken  ab, 
welche  mit  Aether  extrahirt  und  nach  Verdampfen  des 
letzteren  aus  helBem  Wasser  umkrystallisiert  werden.  Die 
salzsaure  Mutter lauge  enthalt  Bromdiazobenzolchlorid,  wie 
spater  bewiesen  wird. 

B.Sc.  Special     1936,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

Nach  einer  von  Kopp  stammenden  Methode  werden  je 
165  g  rohes  salzsaures  Nitrosodiathylanilin  in  einer  kupfemen, 
mit  zwei  Tuben  und  Feuerungsmantel  versehenen  Flasche  von 
12  liter  Inhalt  mit  einer  heiBen  Losung  von  180  g  Aetznatron 
in  7,5  liter  Wasser  iibergossen  und  auf  groBen  Flammen 
abdestiUiert.  Das  DestUlat  geht  durch  eine  kleine  bleieme 
Kiihlschlange  und  wird  dann  in  zwei  durch  ein  weites,  beider- 
seitig  eintauch«ndes  Verbindungsrohr  zusammenhangenden, 
mit  100  ccm  rauchender  Salzsaure  beschickten  Woulffschen 
Flaschen  aufgefangen.    In  2-3  Stunden  ist  das  Diathylamin 
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vollstandig  ubergegangen  und  man  kann  den  Kessel  entleeren 
und  neu  beschicken.  Die  vereinigten  Destillate  werden  zur 
Trockene  gedampft,  wobei  salzsaures  Diathylamin,  mit  etwas 
salzsaurem  Nitrosodiathylamin  verunreinigt,  hinterbleibt. 
Zur  volligen  Reinigung  wird  das  Salz  aus  einer  Retorte  mit 
angeschmolzenem  RiickfluBrohr  nochmals  mit  Natronlauge 
destillirt  und  die  freie  Base  in  Salzsaure  aufgefangen. 

B.Sc,  Special — 1935,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

An  Stelle  der  Reaktionsgeschwindigkeitskonstanten  er- 
scheinen  hiermit  zwei  neue,  experimentell  aus  ihren 
Temperaturkoeffizienten  bestimmbare  GroBen,  die  Aktivier- 
ungsenergie  und  Aktionskonstante.  1st  eine  experimentelle 
Bestimmung  dieser  GroBen  nicht  durchgefuhrt,  so  wird  ein 
unmittelbarer  Vergleich  der  Geschwindigkeitskonstanten 
verschiedener  Reaktionen  nur  dann  statthaft  sein,  wenn 
man  Grund  zu  der  Annahme  hat,  daB  eine  der  beiden 
Veranderlichen,  als  deren  Funktion  K  erscheint,  fiir  beide 
Reaktionen  nahezu  denselben  Wert  hat.  Man  kann  danach 
zwei  Gruppen  von  Reaktionen  unterscheiden,  fiir  die  bereits 
der  immittelbare  Vergleich  von  K.  Schliisse  gestattet : 

(a)  Reaktionen,  deren  Geschwindigkeiten  sich  haupt- 
sachlich  infolge  verschiedener  Aktivierungsenergien  imter- 
scheiden. 

(6)  Reaktionen,  deren  Geschwindigkeit  hauptsachlich 
durch  die  in  der  Aktionskonstante  steckenden  Faktoren 
bestimmt  ist,  wahrend  ihre  Aktivierungsenergien  nahezu 
gleich  sind. 

Physics 

B.Sc.  Special     1939,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

Translate  into  EngUsh  the  following  passage,  and  supply 
the  figure  to  which  reference  is  made,  with  some  comment : 

Die  Bestimmung  der  Volumsndnderung  bei  hohen  Drudcen 

Bridgman  hat  dieselbe  Methode  bis  zu  12,000  kg/cm^ 
angewandt,  indem  er  dem  Kolben  die  Form  der  Figur 
gab.  Der  Kolben  P  ist  10  cm  lang,  hat  einen  Durchmesser 
von  1,3  cm  und  besteht  aus  gehartetem  Chromnickelstahl. 
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Er  schiebt  vor  sich  den  Ring  R,  aus  demselben  Material, 
der  aiif  den  Ring  C  aus  weichem  Stahl  drtickt,  unter  dem 
die  Dichtung  B  aus  Gummi  liegt.  Durch  diese  Vorrichtung 
wird  auf  die  Flacheneinheit  der  Dichtung  C  pnd  B  ein 
groBerer  Druck  ausgeubt  als  auf  die  Flacheneinheit  der 
Stimfiache  des  Kolbens  A.  Dieses  ist  die  wesenthchste 
Verbesserung  Bridgmans. 

Den  Druck  maB  er  durch  Bestimmung  der  Widerstand- 
sanderung  eines  Drahtes,  dessen  Enden  mit  dem  druckfesten 
ZyHnder  und  einem  in  diesen  isoiiert  eingeflihrten  Draht 
verbunden  waren. 

B.Sc.  Greneral — 1939,  University  of  London,     (Internal.) 

Translate  into  English  and  comment  upon  the  following 
passage  : 

Die  a-Strahlen  sind  die  beim  spontanen  Zerfall  abges- 
toBenen  Heliumkerne  (Atomgewicht  4),  von  denen  jeder 
einzelne  eine  Ladung  von  zwei  positiven  Elementarquanten, 
also  2x4,6x10-1"= 9,6x10-1"  stat.  Einheiten  mitfiihrt. 
GroBe  und  Vorzeichen  ihrer  Ladung  sowie  ihre  Masse  werden 
dadurch  erkannt,  daB  sie  als  bewegte  Trager  von  Elektrizitat 
im  transversalen  magnetischen  und  elektrischen  Feld 
Ablenkungen  erleiden,  deren  Richtung  und  AusmaB  von 
obigen  Eigenschaften  abhangt.  Der  Nachweis  ihrer  Helium- 
natur  gliickte  durch  den  experimentellen  Refund  iiber  die 
Helium-Entwicklung  a-strahlender  Substanzen.  Ihre  Gesch- 
windigkeit  variiert  mit  der  Natur  des  Strahlers  und  ist  von 
der  GroBenordnung  10^  cm  sec.-i. 

B.Sc.  Special — 1938,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

Raumakustik.  Die  raumakustischen  Erscheinungen 
lassen  sich  in  zwei  Gruppen  einordnen.  Die  erste  Gruppe 
bilden  die  Echoeffekte,  wie  sie  durch  Reflexion  eines 
Schallstrahles  an  einer,  oder  auch  an  mehreren,  einzeln 
lokaUsierbaren  Begrenzungsflachen  des  Raumes  zustande 
kommen.  Fur  die  zweite  Gruppe  von  Erscheinungen  ist 
nicht  der  Ablauf  eines  einzelnen  Reflexions vorganges, 
insbesondere  auch  nicht  der  geometrische  Verlauf  von 
Sehallstrahlen  in  einzelnen,  sondem  das  Zusammenwirken 
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einer  groBen  Anzahl  von  Reflexions-  und  Absorptions- 
prozessen  an  den  verschiedensten  Begrenzungsflachen  des 
Raumes  von  Bedeutung.  Die  Gesamtheit  all  dieser  Einzel- 
prozesse  bedingt  die  Art,  wie  Schall  in  einem  Innenraum 
beim  Einschalten  der  Schallquelle  anklingt  und  wie  er  nach 
Aussetzen  der  Quelle  ausklingt.  Diese  Erscheinungen 
lassen  sich  unter  dem  Titel  ,,Sch.allabsorptionj  Nachhall" 
zusammenfassen . 

B.Sc.  Special — 1938,  University  of  London.     (External.) 

Thomson  entwiekelt  im  AnschluB  an  die  Clapeyronsche 
Arbeit  den  Gedanken,  eine  absolute  Temperaturmessung 
durchzufiihren,  d.h.  er  versucht  das  erste  Mai  eine  Tempera- 
turskala  festzulegen,  die  von  jeder  speziellen  thermometrischen 
Substanz  unabhangig  ist.  Der  Befund  Carnots,  da6  der 
Wirkungsgrad  samtlicher  idealer  Warmekraftmaschinen  der 
gleiche  ist,  schien  ilim  hierzu  eirie  geeignete  Grundlage  zu 
bilden  ;   er  schlug  daher  zunaehst  vor,  in  der  Gleichung 

die  GroBe  fj,  der  gesuchten  Temperaturskala  proportional  zu 
setzen.  Da  sich  indessen  herausstellte,  dass  auf  diese  Weise 
keine  Uebereinstimmung  mit  dem  Gasthermometer  zu 
gewinnen  war,  anderte  Thomson  seinen  urspriinglichen 
Vorschlag  spater  ab  und  setzte  :  /x-^Z/T. 

B.Sc.  Special — 1937,  University  of  London.     (Internal.) 

Eine  Expansion  ohne  auBere  Arbeit  stellt  aber  auch  die 
Diffusion  zweier  Gase  dar.  Entfemen  wir  in  einem  GefaB 
die  Scheidewand,  welche  zwei  Gase  voneinander  trennt, 
so  dehnt  sich  jedes  auf  das  Volumen  des  ganzen  Gefasses 
aus,  indem  den  Molekeln  jedes  der  beiden  Gase  nun  der 
ganze  Raum  zur  Verfiigung  steht.  Dieser  Vorgang  ist  nach 
dem  ^weiten  Hauptsatz  nicht  riickgangig  zu  machen,  ohne 
Arbeit  aufzuwenden.  Dabei  ist  die  Warme  nur  indirekt  in 
Spiel,  da  ja  gar  keine  Temperaturanderungen  vorkommen. 
Aber  gerade  der  ProzeB  der  Diffusion  wirft  ein  belles  Licht 
auf  den  Sinn  des  zweiten  Hauptsatzes. 
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B.Sc.  Special — 1936,  University  of  London.     (External.) 

Die  Kenntnis  der  Ausdehnung  keramischer  Materialien  ist 
fiir  die  Technik  von  grosser  Wichtigkeit  wegen  der  Verwen- 
dung  dieser  Materialien  zu  Oefen  bei  hohen  Temperaturen. 
Ein  Material  ist  nur  brauchbar  wenn  es  keine  groBe 
Ausdehnung  erieidet,  sonst  treten  bei  Heizungen  starke 
Spannungen  auf,  die  das  Material  nicht  auszuhalten  vermag. 
Am  gleich m  assigsten  verhalten  sich  Glaser,  PorzeUane  und 
Marmor,  die  vielfach  bis  zu  hohen  Temperaturen  untersucht 
worden  sind. 


B.Sc.  Special — 1936,  University  of  London.     (External.) 

Porose  Korper  vermogen  relativ  groBe  Gasmengen  auf- 
zunehmen  und  festzuhalten.  Dieselbe  hangt  von  dem 
auBeren  Druck  imd  der  Temperatur  ab.  Es  stellt  sich  somit 
zwischen  der  Gasphase  und  der  festen  Oberflache  ein  echtes 
und  zwar  divariantes  Gleichgewicht  her,  das  durch  eine 
Funktion  von  der  Gestalt  f  (Tp)  gekennzeichnet  ist.  In 
der  Regel  verfolgt  man  diese  Gleichgewicht  zunachst  bei 
konstanter  Temperatur  und  untersucht  f(p)T.  Diese 
characteristische  Funktion  bezeichnet  man  als  Adsorptions- 
isotherme.  Man  macht  das  Absorbens  durch  kraffciges 
Erwarmen  im  Vakuum  gasfrei,  dann  bringt  man  es  auf 
die  gewiinschte  Temperatur  und  laBt  nun  das  Gas  aus  einem 
abgeschlossenen  Volumen  auf  das  Absorbens  einwirken.  Die 
Differenz  zwischen  dem  Anfangs-  und  Enddruck  Uefert  die 
adsorbierte  Gasmenge. 


B.Sc,  Special — 1934,  University  of  London.     (Litemal.) 

Den  Ausgangspunkt  des  Wienschen  Verschiebungsgesetzes 
bildet  folgender  Satz.  Wenn  die  in  einem  vollstandig 
evakuierten  Hohlraum  mit  absolut  reflektierenden  Wanden 
enthaltene  schwarze  Strahlung  adiabatisch  und  unendUch 
langsam  kompromiert  oder  dilatiert  wird,  so  behalt  die 
Strahlung  stets  den  Charakter  der  schwarzen  Strahlung  bei. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

THE  LITTLE  MATCH-GIRL 

(English  version  of  Das  kleine  Mddchen  mit  den 
Schwefdholzem,  after  Hans  Andersen) 

It  was  vary  cold  ;  it  was  snowing  and  it  was  growing  quite 
dark.  In  this  cold  and  darkness  a  poor  little  girl  was  walking. 
The  poor  little  one  went  along  on  naked  tiny  feet,  which  were 
red  and  blue  with  cold.  She  was  holding  a  lot  of  matches 
in  an  old  cloth  and  she  had  a  bundle  of  them  in  her  hands. 
Nobody  had  bought  from  her  the  whole  day.  The  snow- 
flakes  kept  falling  on  to  her  long  fair  hair.  Light  was  shining 
out  of  all  the  windows.  It  was  the  last  evening  in  the  year, 
New  Year's  Eve. 

In  a  corner  between  two  houses  she  sat  down.  She  dared 
not  go  home,  for  she  had  not  sold  a  single  match,  had 
not  got  a  single  pfennig.  Her  father  would  beat  her  ;  and 
it  was  so  cold  at  home,  too.  They  had  only  the  roof  above 
their  heads,  and  the  wind  blew  through  it.  Her  Uttle 
hands  were  almost  dead  with  cold.  Ah  !  A  tiny  little 
match  would  do  good.  If  only  she  dared  pull  one  out  of 
the  bundle,  strike  it  against  the  wall  and  warm  her  fingers  ! 
Quick !  How  it  sparkled !  how  it  burned  !  It  was  a  warm 
clear  flame  just  like  a  little  candle  when  she  held  her  hands 
over  it. 

It  was  a  wonderful  Ught  it  seemed  to  the  Uttle  girl 
as  if  she  were  sitting  in  front  of  a  large  iron  stove  with 
bright  brass  knobs.  The  fire  warmed  and  burned  so  nicely. 
But  what  was  that  ?  The  little  girl  had  already  begun  to 
stretch  out  her  feet  to  warm  them  also  when  out  went  the 
flame.  Th©  stove  vanished.  She  was  sitting  there  with  a  fit  tie 
remnant  of  burnt-out  match  in  her  hand.  A  second  match 
was  struck.  It  burnt,  it  shone,  and  the  spot  where  the  fight 
fell  upon  the  waU  became  transparent  like  glass.  She  saw 
right  into  the  room,  where  the  laden  table  stood.  A  white 
cloth  was  spread  over  it  and  on  that  was  fine  porcelain,  and 
the  roast  goose  stuffed  with  apples  was  steaming  beautifully. 
The  best  thing  about  it  all  was  that  the  goose  sprang  from 
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the  dish  and  waddled  through  the  room  with  the  knife  and 
fork  in  its  back.  It  came  straight  towards  the  poor  httle 
girl.  Then  the  match  went  out,  and  there  was  only  the  big 
cold  wall  to  be-  seen. 

She  struck  a  fresh  match.  Then  she  was  sitting  be- 
neath the  loveliest  Christmas  tree.  It  was  even  larger 
and  better  decorated  than  the  one  she  had  seen  through 
the  glass  door  at  the  rich  merchant's  last  Christmas.  A 
thousand  candles  were  burning  on  the  green  branches  and 
coloured  pictures  looked  down  upon  her.  The  httle  girl 
stretched  out  both  her  hands — then  the  match  went  out ; 
the  many  Christmas  candles  rose  higher  and  higher  ;  she 
saw  that  they  were  now  bright  stars  in  heaven.  One  star  fell 
and  made  a  long  streak  of  fire  in  the  sky.  "  Some  one's  dying 
now  !  "  said  the  httle  girl,  for  old  grandmother,  who  was  the 
only  one  that  had  been  kind  to  her,  and. who  was  now  dead, 
had  told  her  "  When  a  star  falls  from  heaven,  a  soul  flies 
forth  to  God." 

Once  more  she  struck  a  match.  It  shone  aU  round  about, 
and  in  the  radiance  stood  the  old  grandmother,  so  clear  and 
bright,  so  gentle  and  loving.  "  Grandmother,"  cried  the  httle 
girl,  "oh,  take  me  with  you  !  I  know  you  will  be  gone  when 
the  match  goes  out — ^gone  just  hke  the  poor  stove,  the  roast 
goose,  and  the  large  beautiful  Christmas  tree,"  and  she  hastily 
struck  aU  the  rest  of  the  matches  in  the  bundle.  She  wanted 
to  keep  her  grandmother  by  her  a  long  time  in  this  way. 
The  matches  shone  with  such  a  radiance  that  it  was  brighter 
than  broad  dayHght.  Never  before  had  grandmamma  been 
so  beautiful  and  taU.  She  took  the  Httle  girl  in  her  arms  and 
they  flew  to  heaven.  And  up  there,  there  was  no  cold,  no 
hunger,  no  fear — they  were  with  God. 

But  in  the  corner  by  the  house  in  the  cold  hour  of  morning 
sat  the  httle  girl  with  red  cheeks  and  a  smOe  about  her 
mouth — dead,  frozen  to  death  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
year.  The  New  Year's  sun  rose  above  the  httle  body. 
There  she  was  sitting  with  the  matches,  of  which  a  bundle 
was  almost  burnt  up.  "  She  had  tried  to  warm  herself," 
they  said.  Nobody  Imew  what  beautiful  things  she  had  seen, 
nor  in  what  glory  she  had  gone  with  the  old  grandmother 
into  her  New  Year's  joy. 
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APPENDIX  VII 
Das  Deutsche  Alphabet 
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t? 

y 
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i 
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i 
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r 

K 

r 
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§ 

3 

2Xus:  Pie  HaturtPiffenfc^aft  auf  5em  IPege  3ur  Heligion 
t)on  Bemijarb  SaDin! 

Hun  iiahen  abet  bic  cleftrifc^en  unb  magnetifd^en  ^elbcr 
bie  fonberbare  (Etgenfc^aft,  ba%  fie  aud?  im  fogenannlen 
leeren  Haume  ejiftierert,  ja  ba§  fie  fic^  fogar  nur  burdj  biefcn 
Ifinburc^  poUig  ungeflort  ausbreiten.  VOev  am  mecf^aniftifcfjen 
3tlbe  flebt,  tDtrb  besljalb  irriTner  mieber  oerfud^cn,  biefem 
leeren  Haume  3unad?ft  fo3ufagen  eine  ^iillung  mit  irgenb=» 
einer  Subftanj  3U3ufd?reibeii,  bamit  bann  ^voeiiens  in  ober 
an  biefer  jener  guftanb  ejiftieren  fonne,  ben  tpir  has  „5^I^" 
nennen. 

Aus :  Die  Naturwissenschaft  auf  dem  Wege  zur  Religion 
von  Bemhard  Bavink 

Nun  haben  aber  die  elektrischen  und  magnetischen  Felder 
die  sonderbare  Eigenschaft,  daB  sie  auch  im  sogenannten 
leeren  Raume  existieren,  J  a  daB  sie  sich  sogar  nur  durcb 
diesen  Mndurch  voUig  ungestort  ausbreiten,  Wer  am 
mechanistischen  Bilde  klebt,  wird  deshalb  immer  wieder 
versuchen,  diesem  leeren  Raume  zunachst  sozusagen  eine 
Fiillung  mit  irgendeiner  Substanz  zuzuschreiben,  dam  it 
dann  zweitens  in  oder  an  dieser  jener  Zustand  existieren 
konne,  den  wir  das  „Feld"  nennen. 


PART  II 
CHEMISTRY  PASSAGES 

I 

AETHER 

(Aus  Kurzes  Lehrbv^h  der  organischen  Chemie, 
von  Julius  Schmidt) 

Die  Aether  sind  die  Oxyde  der  Alkohoh-adikale,  also 
den  Metalloxyden  an  die  Seite  zu  stellen.  Wie  die 
letzteren  als  die  Anhydride  der  Metallhydroxyde,  so 
kann  man  die  ersteren  auch  als  die  Anhydride  der 
Alkohole  betrachten.  Je  nachdem  die  beiden  an  das 
Sauerstoffatom  gebundenen  Alkoholradikale  gleich  oder 
verschieden  sind,  untersch^idet  man  einfache  und 
gemischte  Aether. 

CgHg— 0— C2Hg  C2H5— O— CH3 

Diathylather  Aethylmethylather 

(einfacher  Aether)         (gemischter  Aether) 
Sie  k5nnen  dargest^llt  werden  : 

1.  Ihirch  Einwirkung  der  Natriumalkoholate  auf  die 
Halogenalkyle  in  alkoholischer  LOsung 

CjsHj, .  O  .  Na+ J  .  CH3=C2H6  .  O  .  CHg+NaJ. 

53 
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Aus  dieser  Synthese  von  Williamson  ergibt  sicli  die 
eben  erorterte  Struktur  der  Aether. 

2.  Durch  ;fiinwirkung  von  Schwefelsaure  auf  Alkohole. 
Diese  Bildungsweise,  auf  welche  wir  welter  unten  naher 
eingehen  werden,  ist  praktisch  von  groBer  Bedeutung. 

3.  Sabatier  und  Mailhe  haben  eine  allgemein  an- 
wendbare  Darstellungsmettiode  fiir  Ester  und  Aether 
ausgearbeitet,  welche  auf  der  katalytischen  Wirkung 
einiger  Metalloxyde  beruht.  Hierbei  bildet  sich  als 
Zwischenprodukt  ein  unbestandiges  MetaUalkoholat. 
Leitet  man  Dampfe  von  Aethylalkohol  bei  Temperaturen 
zwischen  240°  und  260°  iiber  gefallte  Tonerde,  so  verlauft 
die  Reaktion  nicht  unter  Bildung  von  Aethylen : 
C2H50H==H20+C2H4,  sondern  sie  erstreckt  sich  auf 
2  Molekiile  Aethylalkohol :  2C2H50H=H20+(C2H5)20. 
Der  Methylather  CH3OCH3  entsteht  noch  leichter 
durch  Uberleiten  von  Methylalkoholdampfen  iiber 
Tonerde  bei  250°  C,  well  der  Methylalkohol  nicht  in 
einen  Aethylenkohlenwasserstoff  zerfallen  kann.  Das 
unbestandige  Alkoholat  (CH30)gAl2  geht  sogleich  in 
AI2O3+ 3(0113)20  iiber.  AuBer  gefallter  Tonerde  laBt 
sich  auch  Titanoxyd  TiOg,  Thoroxyd  ThOg  sowie  das 
blaue  Woiframoxyd  W2O5  als  Katalysator  verwenden. 

Es  liegt  hier  ein  weiteres  Beispiel  dafiir  vor,  zu  welch 
einfachen  und  bequemen  Synthesen  die  Anwendung  der 
katalytischen  Metalloxyde  in  der  Neuzeit  gefuhrt  hat 
(Synthese  von  Aethylenkohlenwasserstoffen,  Aldehyden, 
Ketonen,  Thioalkoholen,  primaren  und  sekundaren 
Aminen).  Die  Metalloxyde  sind  also  sehr  wirksame 
Hilfsmittel  ftir  katalytische  Umwandlungen  in  der 
organischen  Chemie ! 

4.  Bei   der   Umsetzung   der   Halogenalkyle   mit   Sil- 

ber-oxyd. 

2C2H5J+Ag20=(C2H5)20+2AgJ. 
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Die  Aether  sind  neutrale,  in  Wasser  wenig  losliche, 
leicht  fliichtige  Verbindungen,  im  allgemeinen  wenig 
reaktionsfahig,  gegen  Sauren  und  Alkalien  recht  be- 
standig.  Die  weitaus  wichtigste  und  bekannteste  Ver- 
bindung  der  ganzen  homologen  Reihe  ist  der 

Aethylather,  (02115)20,  meist  kurzweg  Aether 
genannt.  Er  wird  technisch  und  im  Laboratoriuro 
durch  Erhitzen  einer  Mischung  von  neun  Gewichtsteilen 
konzentrierter  Schwefelsaure  mit  fiinf  Gewichtsteilen 
Alkohol  von  90%  auf  135°-140°  dargestellt.  Hierbei 
destillieren  Aether  und  Wasser  iiber,  und  man  laBt 
kontinuierHch  Alkohol  in  den  Destillierkolben  zufiieBen, 
weil  die  Schwefelsaure  stets  regeneriert  wird.  Der 
ProzeB  verlauft  namhch  nach  der  Theorie  von 
Williamson  entsprechend  folgenden  Gleichungen  : 

I.  C2H5  .  OH+HaSO^^CaHgOSOgH+HaO 

Aethylschwefelsaure . 

II.  CgHgOSO^H+HiO  .  C2H5=C2H5 .  O  .  C2H5+H2SO4. 

Den  so  erhaltenen  Aether  behandelt  man  zur  Befreiung 
von  Wasser,  Alkohol  und  Schwefeldioxyd  langere  Zeit 
mit  gebranntem  Kalk  und  destiUiert  ihn  von  diesem 
aus  einem  Wasserbade  bei  ca.  50°  ab.  Um  die  letzten- 
Mengen  Alkohol  zu  entfernen,  wird  er  dann  wiederholt 
mit  wenig  Wasser  durchgeschiittelt,  iiber  Chlorcalcium 
getrocknet  und  schheBhch  iiber  Natrium  destilliert. 

Eigenschaften  und  Anwendungen :  Der  Aethylather 
ist  eine  farblose,  leicht  beweghche  Fliissigkeit  \on 
charakteristischem  Geruch,  die  bei  35,6°  siedet  und  bei 
—  113°  schmilzt.  Spezifisches  Gewicht  bei  0°=0,736. 
Mit  Alkohol  mischt  er  sich  in  jedem  Verhaltnis,  in  Wasser 
hingegen  ist  er  wenig  loslich  ;  bei  25°  lost  sich  1  Vol. 
in  ca.  11  Vol.  Wasser  ;  anderseits  lost  sich  auch  Wasser 
in  geringer  Menge  in  Aether  auf  (2  Vol.  Prozent  bei 
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12°).  Eine  groBe  Anzahl  der  in  Wasser  unloslichen 
KohlenstoflFverbindungen,  wie  Kohlenwasserstoffe,  Fette 
usw  sind  in  Aether  loslich,  weshalb  derselbe  grofie 
Bedeutung  als  Losungsmittel  besitzt.  Aether  ist  sehr 
leicht  entziindlich  und  brennt  mit  leuchtender  Flamme  ; 
mit  Luft  bilden  seine  Dampfe  ein  explosives  Gemenge. 
Bei  andauerndem  Einatmen  bewirkt  er  BewuBtlosigkeit 
und  Empfindungslosigkeit ;  er  wird  daher  in  ahnlicher 
Weise  wie  Chloroform  zum  Hervorrufen  der  Narkose 
bei  schmerzhaften  chirurgischen  Operationen  verwendet. 


man,  see  §  18 

die . . .  Alkoholradikale,  see  §  16 

einfach,  simple,  single,  see  §  7 

darstellen,  to  prepare 

das  Natrium,  sodium 

die  Weise,   m,ethod,  manner 

fallen,  to  precipitate 

die  Tonerde,  alumina 

*veriaufen,  to  proceed 

der  Wasserstoff,  hydrogen 


^zerfallen,  to  decompose 
das  Beispiel,  example 
die  Umwandlung,    transforma- 
tion 
die  Gleichung,  equation 
den  . . .  Aether,  see  §  16 
behandeln,  to  treat 
der  Kalk,  lime 
das  Mittel,  means,  agent 


II 

DARSTELLUNG  VON  PHg,  AsHg, 
SbHg  UND  BiHg 

(Aus  Anorganische  Chemie,  von  Fr.  Ephraim) 


Von  den  Methoden  zur  Darstellimg  des  Ammoniaks 
sind  auf  diejenige  des  PHg,  AsHg,  SbHg  und  BiHg  nur 
zwei  ohne  weiteres  iibertragbar  :  die  Reduktion  mittels 
naszierendem  Wasserstoflfs  und  die  Hydrolyse  der 
Metallphosphide,  -arsenide,  -antimonide  und  -bismutide. 

Die  Reduktion  mittels  naszierenden  WasserstofFs  wird 
in  der  Weise  ausgefiihrt,   daB  irgendwelche  lOslichen 
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Verbindungen  des  Phosphors,  Arsens,  oder  Antimons  in 
saurer  Losung  mit  saureloslichem  Metall,  meist  Zink, 
behandelt  werden.  So  dargestellt  entweichen  die 
Wasserstoffverbindungen  gemeinsam  mit  dem  stets  sehr 
bedeutenden  UeberschuB  des  ungenutzt  bleibenden 
Wasserstoffs,  dem  sie  nur  zu  geringem  Bruchteil  beige- 
mischt  sind.  Obgleich  es  praktisch  nicht  unmoglich  ist, 
die  Reduktion  zu  AsHg  quantitiv  zu  vollziehen,  wird 
die  Umwandlung  unter  Umstanden  dadurch  erschwert, 
daB  das  Zink  das  ediere  Arsen  oder  Antimon  teilweise 
aus  der  Losung  ausfallt,  das  sich  dann  elemental 
abscheidet  und  schwer  oder  garnicht  mehr  angegriffen 
wird ;  elementarer  weiBer  Phosphor  liefert  dagegen 
bei  Gegenwart  von  Zink  und  Saure  noch  Phosphor- 
wasserstoflf. 

Die  Hydrolyse  der  Metallphosphide,  -arsenide,  -anti- 
monide   und   -bismutide,   derjenigen   der  Nitride   ver- 
gleichbar,  .fiihrt  schneller  und  mit  besserer  Ausbeute 
zum  Ziel.    Sie  ist  die  beste  Methode  zur  Darstellung  : 
Mg3N2+6H20=3Mg(OH)2+2NH3 
CagPg  +6H20=3Ca(OH)2+2PH3 
NagAs + 3H20= 3NaOH+ AsHg 
Zn3Sb2+ 6H20=  3Zn(OH)2+ 2SbH3 
Mg3Bi2+6H20=3Mg(OH)2+2BiH3. 
Diese  Hydrolyse  vollzieht  sich  bei  den  Alkaliverbin- 
dungen  meist  schon  durch  Wasser,  bei  denen  der  Erdal- 
kalien    und     besonders    der     SchwermetaUe    wird    sie 
vorteilhaft  durch  Saure  unterstutzt,  die  das  entstehende 
Metallhydroxyd  ablost.    Die  entstehenden  Gase  sind  bei 
Zersetzung  mit  Wasser  praktisch  frei  von  WasserstofiF, 
muB  sie  mit  Sauren  vollzogen  werden,  so  enthalten  sie 
solchen  in  groBerer  oder  geringerer  Menge.     Wismut- 
wasserstoff  ist  z.B.  nur  immer  in  Mengen  von  einigen 
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Promille  dem  als  Hauptprodukt  entstehenden  Wasser- 
stoff  beigemengt.  (Paneth  und  Winteknitz,  Ber.  51, 
1728,  [1918].)  Durch  Kondensation  in  Kaltemischungen 
kann  man  dann  die  Gase  vom  Wasserstoff  trennen. 

SchlieBlich  sind  noch  fiir  den  Phosphorwasserstoff 
einige  spezielle  Darstellungsweisen  anzufiihren,  die  bei 
den  iibrigen  Wasserstofifverbindungen  dieser  Gruppe 
keine  Analogie  haben.  Ahnlich  der  Hydrolyse  des 
Chlors,  die  zu  dessen  Wasserstoffverbindung  und  einer 
sauerstoffhaltigen  Saure  fiihrt : 

Cla+HsO^HCl+HOCl 

vollzieht  sich  diejenige  des  Phosphors  ;  es  bildet  sich 
dabei  dessen  Wasserstoffverbindung,  PH3,  und  die 
niedrigste  seiner  Sauren,  die  unterphosphorige,  HgPOo. 
Ganz  wie  beim  Chlor  vollzieht  sich  diese  Reaktion  in 
neutraler  Losung  schwieriger,  als  wenn  man  die  entste- 
henden H  lonen  durch  Alkali  abfangt  ;  man  erhitzt 
daher  den  (gelben)  Phosphor  mit  KaHlauge.  Eine 
weitere,  an  die  Zersetzung  der  Chlorverbindungen  erin- 
nernde  Darstellungweise  ist  diejenige  durch  Erhitzen 
von  Sauren  mittlerer  Oxydationshohe,  H3PO2  oder 
H3PO3,  oder  deren  Salzen,  die  dabei  in  gekoppelter 
Reaktion  in  ein  sauerstoffarmeres  und  ein  sauerstoff- 
reicheres  Ghed  zerfallen.  Wie  Chlorat  beim'  Erhitzen 
Chlorid  und  Perchlorat  ergibt,  so  spaltet  sich  Hypo- 
phosphit  in  Phosphat  und  Phosphorwasserstoff. 

Bei  alien  diesen  Reaktionen  erhalt  mr.n  jedoch  den 
Phosphorwasserstoff  PH3  niemals  rein,  sondern  stets 
mit  den  anderen  Phosphorwasserstoffen,  besonders  mit 
P2H4,  verunreinigt.  i)iese  Verunreinigmig  erteilt  ihm 
die  Eigenschaffc  der  Selbstentziindhchkeit  an  der  Luft, 
und  man  muB  sie  entweder  durch  starkes  Behchten 
entfernen   oder   durch   losende   Chemikalien    (Alkohol) 
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zuriickhalten,  oder  audi  durch  Kiihlung  in  einem 
Kaltebade  den  Dampf  des  flussigeri  P2H4  zur  Kondensa- 
tion  bringen.  Ganz  rein  erhalt  man  PH3  durch  Zer- 
setzung  des  Phosphoniumjodides  mit  Kalilauge  :  » 

PHJ+KOH^PHg+KJ+HaO. 

Wie  Basen  aus  Ammoniumsalzen  Ammoniak  frei- 
machen,  so  setzen  sie  aus  Phosphoniumsalzen  PH3  in 
Freiheit,  selbst  noch  leichter,  da  einerseits  PH3  in  Wasser 
viel  schwerer  losKch  ist  als  NH3,  andererseits  die  Dis- 
soziationsfahigkeit  der  Phosphoniumverbindungen  in 
PH3  und  Saure  groBer  ist  als  die  entsprechende  der 
NHg-Verbindungen.  In  wassriger  Losung,  d.h.  in 
Verdiinnung,  ist  die  Dissoziation  des  PH4J  bei  Zimmer- 
temperatur  schon  so  weit  vorgeschritten,  daB  das 
Loslichkeitsprodukt  des  PH3  bereits  tiberschritten  ist. 


sauer,  add 

der  UeberschuB,  excess 

ausfallen,  to  precipitate 
*abscheiden,  to  separate 
zersetzen,  to  decompose 
Haupt-,  main  .  .  .,  chief  .  . 


kann  man,  see  §  18 
trennen,  to  separate 
die  Kalilauge,  potash  lye 
eine  .  . .  Darstellungsweise  .  .  ., 

see  §  16 


III 

CHININ  UND  CINCHONIN 

(Aus  Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie, 
von  Julius  Schmidt) 

Von  verschiedenen,  besonders  in  Bolivia  und  Peru 
vorkommenden  Cinchonaarten  stammt  die  sog.  China- 
rinde  her,  die  in  Europa  seit  Mitte  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
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als  fiebervertreibendes  Mittel  angewandt  worden  ist. 
Sie  enthalt  auBer  einem  Gerbstofif  und  der  Chinasaure 
eine  Reihe  von  Alkaloiden,  die  in  chemischer  Hinsicht 
nahe  verwandt  sind.  Von  denselben  sind  das  Chinin, 
C2QH24N2O2,  als  Haupttrager  der  Heilwirkung,  und  das 
Cinchonin,  C19H22N2O,  die  wichtigsten. 

Das  Chinin  kristallisiert  haufig  mit  drei  Mol.  Wasser, 
schmilzt  wasserfrei  bei  177°  und  bildet,  aus  Alkohol  und 
Aether  kristallisiert,  seideglanzende  Nadeln.  Es  findet 
sich  in  der  sog.  Konigsrinde,  der  gelben  Cahsayarinde 
bis  zu  2  und  3%,  reagiert  alkalisch,  schmeckt  bitter 
und  bildet  als  zweisaurige  Base  primare  und  sekundare 
Salze.  Das  Chinin  ist  eines  unserer  wertvoUsten 
Heilmittel,  besonders  gegen  intermittierende  Fieber, 
wie  Malaria,  Sumpf-  und  Wechselfieber,  ein  Antidot 
gegen  manche  durch  Mikroorganismen  veranlasste  In- 
fektionen. 

Das  Cinchonin  begleitet  das  Chinin  und  findet  sich 
namenthch  in  der  grauen  Chinarinde  (Cinchona  Huanaco) 
und  zwar  bis  2,5%.  Es  kristaUisiert  aus  Alkohol  in 
weiBen  Prismen,  subKmiert  im  Wasserstoffstrom  in 
Nadeln  luid  schmilzt  bei  255°.  Gleich  dem  Chinin 
wirkt  es  fieberstillend,  aber  in  geringerem  Grade. 

Chinin  Tuid  Cinchonin  sind  gleichartig  gebaut,  so  da6 
die  Resultate,  welche  ihre  Untersuchung  gehefert,  sich 
in  vielen  Punkten  gegenseitig  erganzt  haben.  Vielfach 
waren  die  fur  das  Cinchonin  gewonnenen  Gesichtspunkte 
ohne  weiteres  auch  fiir  das  Chinin  zutrefifend.  Es 
erschemt  uns  deshalb  vorteilhaft,  das  Cinchonin  und 
Chinin  im  Zusammenhange  zu  besprechen. 

Beide  Alkaloide  wurden  im  Jahre  1820  von  Pelletier 
und  Caventou  entdeckt,  und  man  kann  aus  der  Ge- 
samtheit  der  bisher  vorliegenden  Untersuchungen  ihre 
Konstitutionsformeln  ableiten. 
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Das  Cinchonin  hat,  wie  bereits  erwahnt,  die  Formel 
C19H22N2O  ;  die  von  Lie  big  bestimmte  Zusammenset- 
zung  des  wasserfreien  Chinins  ist  C2QH24N2O2 ;  in  der 
empirischen  Zusammensetzung  unterscheiden  sich  somit 
beide  Basen  dadurch,  daB  das  Chinin  um  ein  Kohlen- 
stoff-,  ein  SauerstofFatom  und  zwei  Wasserstoffatome 
reicher  ist  als  das  Cinchonin. 

Die  beiden  Stickstoffatome  des  Cinchonins  und 
Chinins  sind  tertiar  gebunden  ! 

Von  den  zwei  Sauerstoffatomen  des  Chinins  gehbrt 
das  eine  einer  Hydroxyl-,  das  andere  einer  Methoxyl- 
gruppe  an. 

Die  Gegenwart  der  Hydroxylgruppe  folgt,  unter 
Berticksichtigung,  daB  Chinin  eine  zweifach  tertiare 
Base  ist,  aus  verschiedenen  Reaktionen.  Schiitzen- 
bergerstellte  ein  Monobenzoylchinin,  Hesse  ein  Mono- 
acetylchinin,  Skraup  ein  Silbersalz  von  der  Zusam- 
mensetzung C2oH23AgN202,  dar. 

Das  Vorhandensein  einer  Methoxylgruppe  wurde 
daraus  gefolgert,  daB  sich  beim  Erhitzen  des  Alkaloids 
mit  konzentrierter  Salzsaure  (unter  gleichzeitiger  Um- 
lagerung)  Chlormethyl  abspaltet,  Dabei  entsteht  als 
Reaktionsprodukt  zunachst  das  Apochinin,  welches 
eine  diacetyherte  Verbindung  bildet  und  demnach  zwei 
Hydroxyle  enthalten  muB. 

.      Ci9H2oN2(OH)(OCH3)  Ci9H2oN2(OH)2. 

Chinin  Apochinin 

DaB  auch  das  Sauerstofifatom  des  Cinchonins  in  einem 
Hydroxyl  enthalten  ist,  dafiir  sind  ahnliche  Tatsachen 
von  Ausschlag,  wie  beim  Chinin,  z.B.  daB  das  Cinchonin 
sich  acyheren  laBt. 

Tiber  die  Stellung  der  Hydroxylgruppen,  iiberhaupt 
den  Bau  des  Molekiils  der  Chinabasen,  haben  die  mit 
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denselben  von  Skraup,  Konigs  und  W.  v.  Miller 
durchgefiihrten  Spaltungen  AufschluB  gegeben. 

Spaltung  des  Chinins  und  Cinchonins  dubch 
Kalischmelze,  sowie  dtjrch  Oxydation 

Aus  den  Resultaten  der  Kalischmelze  ergibt  sich,  daB 
dem  Cinchonin  ein  Chinolin-resp.  Lepidinrest  zugrunde 
liegt,  wahrend  das  Chinin  sich  vom  p-Methoxylepidin 
ableitet.  Hiermit  stehen  auch  die  Ergebnisse  der 
Oxydation  der  Chinaalkaloide  in  bestem  Einklang. 

Die  Chinaalkaloide  zerfallen  bei  der  Oxydation  mit 
schwefelsaurer  Chromsaure  in  y-Karbonsauren  des 
Chinohns  resp.  p-Methoxychinohns  (Cinchonin-  und 
Chininsaure)  einerseits  und  in  Derivate  des  P3rridins 
andrerseits.  Es  war  daraus  zu  schlieBen,  daB  im 
Molekiil  der  Chinaalkaloide  eine  Verkniipfung  von  zwei 
Ringsystemen  vorhege. 

Die  Karbonsauren  des  Chinolins  wurden  bald  als 
solche  erkannt  und  aus  dieser  Erkenntnis  das  Vorhan- 
densein  eines  Chinohnkernes  in  den  Chinaalkaloiden 
(,,  Chinolinhalfte  der  Chinaalkaloide  ")  abgeleitet. 

Die  Erforschung  der  Pyridinderivate  (Cincholoiponin, 
Merochinen,  Cincholoiponsaure,  Loiponsaure)  dagegen 
bot  auBerordentUche  Schwierigkeiten  und  ist  erst  in 
neuerer  Zeit  gelungen.  Infolgedessen  wuBte  man  auch 
lange  nichts  iiber  die  Konstitution  jener  Atomkomplexe, 
welche  diese  Pyridinderivate  liefern,  und  bezeichnete 
sie  nach  Skraup  kurz  als  die  ,,  zweite  Halfte  "  der 
Chinaalkaloide.  Wir  werden  aus  folgendem  sehen,  es 
sind  dies  die  Atomkomplexe  (C^QHigNO)',  welche  im 
Cinchonin  mit  dem  Chinolinrest  (CgHgN)',  ira  Chinin 
mit  dem  p-Methoxychinohnrest  (CH3O  •  C9H5N)'  ver- 
kniipft  sind. 
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^anwenden,  to  apply 
gegen  . . .  Infektionen,  see  §  16 
die    Untersuchung,  investiga- 
tion 
ableiten,  to  derive 
bestimmen,  to  determine 


die  Zusammensetzung,  composi- 
tion 
der  Stickstoff,  nitrogen 
das  Kali,  potash 
der  Kern,  nucleus 
die  . . .  Spaltungen,  see  §  16 
ist . . .  gelungen,  see  §  18 


IV 

BESTIMMUNG  DES  CHLORS 

(Aus  Handbuch  der  Quantitativen  chemischen  Analyse, 
von  A.  Classen) 

Das  Chlor  kann  gewichtsanalytisch  und  maBana- 
lytisch  bestimmt  werden  ;  wenn  es  sich  nur  um  eine 
einzelne  Bestimmung  handelt,  oder  wenn  ein  Wasser 
grOBere  Mengen  von  organischen  Substanzen  enhalt, 
zieht  man  die  gewichtsanalytische  Bestimmung  vor. 
Das  zu  verwendende  Volum  Wasser  richtet  sich  nach 
dem  Gehalt  an  Chloriden. 

1.  Gewichtsanalytische  Bestimmung.  Man 
verdampft  500  bis  1000  ccm  Wasser  bis  auf  100  com 
sauert  schwach  mit  Salpetersaure  an  und  fallt  mit 
Silbernitrat. 

2.  MaBanalytische  Bestimmung  nach  Fr.  Mohr. 
Man  lost  16,989  g  geschmolzenes  Silbernitrat  zu  1  Liter 
auf.  1  ccm  dieser  1/10  n-Silberlosung  fallt  0,003546  g  CI. 
Man  kann  auch  4,791  g  AgNOg  zu  1  Liter  auflosen  ; 
1  ccm  dieser  Losimg  fallt  0,001  g  CI.  Als  Indikator  dient 
eine  Losung  von  Kahummonochromat  (1  :  10). 

Man  versetzt  50  oder  100  ccm  Wasser  mit  2  bis  3 
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Tropfen  Chromatlosung  und  titriert  mit  der  Silberlosung 
unter  Umriihren  bis  zur  bleibenden  rotlichen  Farbung 
des  Wassers.  Enthalt  das  Wasser  weniger  als  0,025  g 
CI  im  Liter,  so  mulB  es  vorher  durch  Eindampfen 
konzentriert  werden. 

Ein  Wasser,  das  groBere  Mengen  organische  Sub- 
stanzen  enthalt,  kann  nicht  direkt  titriert  werden,  weil 
die  Silberlosung  durch  die  organischen  Substanzen 
teilweise  zersetzt  wird  ;  zieht  man  dennoch  die  Titra- 
tion vor,  so  mu6  das  Wasser  verdampft,  der  Rtickstand 
schwach  gegliiht  und  danach  zum  Ausziehen  der  Chloride 
mit  Wasser  behandelt  werden. 

3.  MaBanalytische  Bestimmung  nach  Volhard. 
50-100  ccm  Wasser  werden  mit  so  viel  1/10  n-Silber- 
losung  (s.  oben)  versetzt,  dafi  1-2  ccm  davon  im 
UeberschuB  vorhanden  sind.  Nachdem  das  Chlorsilber 
sich  durch  starkes  Umriihren  abgesetzt  hat,  ftigt  man 
auf  je  50  ccm  Wasser  5  Tropfen  einer  kalt  gesattigten 
Eisenammonium  oder  Eisenkahumalaunlosung  und  so 
viel  konzentrierte,  von  salpetriger  Saure  freie  Salpeter- 
saure  hinzu,  daB  die  Farbe  des  Ferrisalzes  wieder 
verschwindet.  Alsdann  titriert  man  mit  einer  auf  die 
Silberlosung  genau  eingesteUten  1/10  n-Rhodanam- 
moniumlosung,  bis  der  hellbraunliche  Farbenton  auftritt, 
—  Die  Differenz  zwischen  dem  Volum  der  zugesetzten 
Silberlosung  und  dem  Volum  des  verbrauchten  Rhoda- 
nids  gibt,  mit  0,003546  multipliziert,  die  Chlormenge  in 
Gramm  in  der  angewandten  Wassermenge  an.  Chlor- 
arme  Wasser  miissen  vorher  eingedampft  werden. 


gewichtsanalsrtisch,  gravimetric 
massanalsrtisch,  volumetric 
vorziehen,  to  prefer 


die  Salpetersaure,  nitric  acid 

versetzen,  to  mix,  tr^at 

die  salpetrige  Saure,  nitrous  acid 
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V 

DIE  EIGENSCHAFTEN  DES  WASSERS 
(Aus  Anorganische  Chemie,  von  Fr.  Ephraim) 

Das  Wasser  ist  ein  auBerordentlich  schlechter  Leiter 
fiir  die  Elektrizitat,  wenn  es  vollig  rein  ist.  Solches, 
das  mit  peinlichster  Sorgfalt  gereinigt  ist,  besitzt  bei 
0°  ein  spezifisches  Leitvermogen  von  nur  0,038  x  10"^ 
reziproken  Ohm,  d.h.  1  mm  dieses  Wassers  hat  den 
gleichen  Widerstand,  wie  ein  40  MiUionen  Kilometer 
langer  Kupferdraht  von  gleichem  Querschnitt,  den  man 
also  tausendmal  um  die  Erde  legen  konnte.  (Kohl- 
RAUSCH  und  Heydweiller,  Z.  physik.  Chemie.  14,  317, 
1894.)  Man  kann  berechnen,  daB  sich  1  g  Wasser- 
stoffionen  und  17  g  HydroxyUonen  in  etwa  13  JVIilhonen 
Litem  solchen  Wassers  vorfinden  ;  es  ergibt  sich  dies 
aus  der  Tatsache,  daB  einem  vollstandig  in  H-  und 
OH-Ionen  gespaltenen  Grammolekiil  Wasser,  das 
zwischen  zwei  1  cm  entfernten  Elektroden  vorhanden 
gedacht  ist,  die  Gesamtleitfahigkeit  von  492  reziproken 
Ohm  zukommen  miifite.  —  Zur  Herstellung  schlecht 
leitenden,  also  reinen  Wassers,  wie  man  es  fiir  feinere 
physikalische  Messungen,  vor  allem  fiir  Leitfahigkeis- 
bestimmungen  von  Losungen  braucht,  verfahrt  man 
am  besten  derart,  daB  man  gewohnliches  destiUiertes 
Wasser  ausfriert.  Die  ersten  Portionen  von  Eis  sind 
fast  vollig  rein,  die  Verunreinigungen  bleiben  in  den 
spater  kristaUisierenden  Anteilen,  deren  Erstarrungs- 
punkt  eben  durch  die  gelosten  Substanzen  herabge- 
driickt  wird.  Die  Wasserreinigung  durch  Destination 
ist  schwieriger.  Man  destiUiert  das  Wasser  nach 
mehrtagigem     Stehenlassen     mit     Permanganat,     das 
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organische  Substanzen  oxydiert,  dann  mit  Natronlauge, 
das  die  Kohlensaure  zuruckhalt ;  letztere  kann  man 
auch  durch  Auskochen  im  Vakuum  oder  langeres  Durch- 
leiten  eines  inerten  Gases  (Wasserstoff)  entfernen,  Bei 
der  Destillation  darf  man  sich  keines  Glaskuhlers 
bedienen,  da  heiBes  Wasser  alle  Glasarten  schnell 
angreift,  sondern  mufi  ein  Kuhlrohr  von  Zinn,  besser 
noch  von  Silber  verwenden.  Auch  sind  die  GlasgefaBe, 
in  denen  das  Wasser  nachher  aufzubewahren  ist,  vorher 
sorgfaltig  mit  Wasserdampf  auszulaugen,  da  das  Wasser 
sonst  bald  wieder  Alkali  aus  dem  Glase  herauslost ; 
gewohnliches  griines  Flaschenglas  ist  gegen  die  losende 
Wirkiang  des  Wassers  recht  widerstandsfahig. 

Das  Wasser  zeichnet  sich  durch  eine  besonders  hohe 
Dielektrizitatskonstante  aus,  eine  der  hochsten,  die  von 
Fliissigkeiten  tiberhaupt  aufgewiesen  wird.  Hierdurch 
erhak  es  seine  besondere  Befahigung,  Salze,  Sauren  und 
Basen  in  den  lonenzustand  iiberzufiihren,  bzw.  darin 
zu  erhalten.  Denn,  wenn  die  lonen  nicht  durch  ein 
Dielektrikum  getrennt  werden,  das  ihre  Ladungen 
gewissermaBen  voneinander  abschlieBt,  so  erfolgt  leicht 
wieder  deren  Ausgleich.  Nur  wenige  anorganische 
Fliissigkeiten,  z.B.  das  verfltissigte  Ammoniak  und  das 
fliissige  SOg,  konnen  sich  einigermaBen  in  ihrer  ionisie- 
renden  Kraft  mit  dem  Wasser  messen  und  auch  von 
organischen  Losungsmitteln  kommt  ihm  in  dieser  Bezie- 
hung  keines  gleich.  Auch  zeigt  kein  anderes  die  Gesetz- 
maBigkeiten  bei  der  elektrolytischen  Dissoziation  in  so 
klarer  Weise,  wie  das  Wasser,  und  es  ist  daher  ein 
besonders  gliickhcher  Zufall,  daB  gerade  dieses  Losungs- 
mittel  so  leicht  fiir  Versuche  herangezogen  werden  kann. 

Auch  die  Eigenschaft,  anorganische  Substanzen  zu 
losen,  —  ganz  abgesehen  von  der  dabei  etwa  stattfin- 
denden  Dissoziation,  —  kommt  dem  Wasser  in  hervor- 
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ragenderem  MaI3e  zu,  als  irgendeiner  anderen  Verbindung. 
Zum  Teil  ist  dieses  LosungsvermQgen  auf  Verbindungs- 
bildung  zuruckzufiihren,  in  anderen  Fallen  lafit  sich 
solche  nicht  nachweisen.  Wenn  Hydratbildung  statt- 
findet,  so  ist  die  Loslichkeit  oft  betrachtUch,  anderenfalls 
oft  geringer.  Die  Bindung  des  Hydratwassers  braucht 
nicht  so  fest  zu  sein,  da6  das  Hydrat  in  festem  Zustande 
isoHerbar  ist,  es  gibt  vielmehr  solche,  die  beim  Versuche 
der  Abscheidung  sofort  ihren  Wassergehalt  abgeben, 
nichtsdestoweniger  aber  in  der  Losung  besteh^n.  Hierzu 
gehOren  die  sog.  Solvate,  lonen,  die  eine  groBere 
Wasserhiille  tragen,  und  auf  deren  Vorhandensein  aus 
verschiedenen  Cilektrochemischen  Erscheinungen  ge- 
schlossen  werden  darf.  Wenn  z.B.  Salzsaure  in  so  hohem 
MaBe  in  Wasser  loshch  ist,  so  ist  dies  groBenteils  darauf 
zuriickzufiihren,  daB  ihre  lonen  oder  auch  ihre  undis- 
soziierten  Molekiile  eine  betrachthche  Menge  von 
Wassermolekiilen  in  lockerer  Bindung  um  sich  versam- 
meln.  Hierdurck  wird  das  Ion  bzw.  Molekiil  im  ganzen 
wasserahnUcher,  es  ist  gewissermaBen  auBen  herum 
Wasser,  vermag  daher  das  Verhalten  des  Wassers  in 
vieler  Beziehung  zu  zeigen,  also  sich  auch  mit  seines- 
gleichen  zu  mischen.  Wir  haben  oft  die  Erscheinung, 
daB  chemische  Ahnlichkeit  und  Mischbarkeit  Hand  in 
Hand  gehen.  Dies  ist  sogar  in  festem  Zustand  der 
Fall,  wo  chemisch  ahnlicher  Bau  den  Eintritt  in  ein 
gemeinsames  Kifistallgitter  gestattet  und  so  die  Erschei- 
nung des  Isomorphismus,  evtl,  auch  der  festen  Losung, 
bewirkt.  Noch  ausgepragter  ist  dies  bei  Fliissigkeiten. 
So  lOsen  sich  1^/LetaUe  nur  in  geschmolzenen  Metallen 
ohne  chemische  Umsetzung  auf,  Schwefel  lost  sich  in 
Sulfiden,  Kohksnwasserstofife  in  Kohlenwasserstoffen 
usw.  Losen  sich  daher  Verbindungen  stark  in  Wasser, 
so  riihrt  dies  in  A/ielen  Fallen  davon  her,  daB  sie  entweder 
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selbst  dem  Wasser  ahnlich  sind,  z.B.  Hydroxylgruppen 
enthalten,  oder  da6  sie  Wasser  binden  und  dadurch 
wasserahnlieh  werden.  Solche  Wasserverbindung  zeigt 
sich  oft  durch  erhebliche  Warmetonung  bei  der 
Auflosung. 


der  Leiter,  conductor 
reinigen,  to  purijy 
der  Widerstand,  resistance 
der  Draht,  wire 
tausendmal,  see  §  7 
brauchen,  to  need,  use 


die  Natronlauge,  soda  lye 
die  Kraft,  power,  force 
der  Versuch,  experiment 
das  Verhalten,  behaviour 
die  ErscfaeiQUng,  phenomenon 
das  Kristallgitter,  crystal  lattice 


VI 


DARSTELLUNG  DER  HALOGENSALZE 
DER  EINWERTIGEN  SCHWERMETALLE 


(Aus  Anorganische  Ghemie,  von  Fr.  Ephraim) 

Die  Schwerldslichkeit  der  Halogenosalze  dieser  Gruppe 
gibt  den  Weg  zu  ihrer  Darstellung.  Dieselbe  wird 
meist  vollzogen  durch  Umsetzung  von  irgendwelchen, 
die  Metallionen  enthaltenden  Losungen,  z.B.  Nitrat- 
losungen,  mit  solchen  von  Halogenionen.  Silber-  und 
Thallohalogenide  werden  fast  ausschlieBlich  durch 
doppelte  Umsetzung  gewonnen.  Einige  Halogenover- 
bindungen  werden  auch  synthetisch  durch  Behandlung 
des  Metalls  mit  dem  Halogen  gemacht.  Z.B.  verreibt 
man  zur  Darstellung  des  Merkurojodides  freies  Queck- 
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silber  mit  Jod.  Oder  man  benutzt  als  Halogenierungs- 
mittel  nicht  das  freie  Halogen,  sondern  seine  hoher- 
wertige  Metallverbindung  :  Merkurochlorid  und  -bromid 
erhalt  man  z.B.  vorteilhaft  durch  gemeinsames  Sub- 
limieren  freien  metallischen  Quecksilbers  mit  Merkuri- 
chlorid  bez.  -bromid  :  Hg+HgCl2=2HgCl.  Ahnlich  ist 
auch  die  Methode  zur  Darstellung  des  Cuprochlorids 
und  -bromids,  nur  vollzieht  sie  sich  auf  nassem  Wege  : 
Man  digeriert  Kupferfeile  oder  -blech  mit  Cuprichlorid- 
losung :  Cu+CuCl2=2CuCl,  und  zwar  in  Gegenwart 
konzentrierter  Salzsaure  oder  Kochsalzlosung,  die  das 
entstehende  schwerlosKche  Chlorid  sofort  unter  Bildung 
der  Komplexverbindung  [CuClaJH  bezw.  [CuClaJNa 
auf  lost.  GieBt  man  dann  spater  diese  Losung  in  Wasser, 
so  zerfallt  der  Komplex  und  es  scheidet  sich  das  weiBe, 
unlosliche  Cuproclilorid  kristallinisch  ab. 

SchlieBlich  bereitet  man  auch  einige  dieser  Halogen- 
verbindungen  durch  Halogenentzug  aus  solchen  mit 
hoherem  Halogengehalt,  von  denen  einige  bereits  ohne 
kiinsthche  Beihilfe  unter  teilweiser  Abspaltung  ihres 
Halogens  zerfallen.  Versucht  man  z.B.  Aurihydroxyd 
in  Blausaure  zu  losen,  so  erhalt  man  statt  des  erwar- 
teten  Au(CN)3  sofort  Aurocyanid,  AuCN.  Ebenso 
geben  Cuprisalze  mit  Cyankalium  sofort  Reduktions- 
produkte  unter  Entwicklung  von  Cyan,  die  sich  bei 
einigem  Erwarmen  bis  zum  Cuprocyanid  zersetzen : 
Cu(CN)2=CuCN+CN.  Gleicherweise  vollzieht  sich  die 
Bildung  des  Cuprojodides  :  Auf  Zusatz  von  Kahumjodid 
geben  CuprisalzlOsungen  nicht  Cupri-,  sondern  Cuprojodid 
und  Jod  :  CuJa^CuJ+J,  wobei  allerdings  ein  Teil  des 
Jodes  im  Cuprojodid  gelost  bleibt,  vielleicht  unter 
Bildung  einer  ein-  und  zweiwertiges  Kupfer  gleichzeitig 
enthaltenden  Verbindung,  wie  sie  jedenfalls  in  den 
tiefbraunen    Losungen    entsteht,    die    sich    beim    Auf- 
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bewahren  salzsaurer  Cuprochloridlosungen  an  der  Luft 
bilden.  In  einigen  Fallen  bedarf  es  zur  Halogenabspal- 
tung  einiger  Erwarmung,  z.B.  fur  die  Uberfiihrung  der 
Auri-  in  Aurohalogenide.  AuClg  geht  bei  170°-200°, 
AuBrg  geht  bei  115°  in  AuCl  bzw.  AuBr  iiber,  wahrend 
AuJg  schon  bei  Zimmertemperatur  zerfaUt.  Deshalb 
liefert  Au(0H)3  mit  Jodwasserstofif  sofort  Aurojodid, 
das  aber  als  ziemlich  stark  endotherme  Verbindung 
(Bildungswarme  —5,5  Kal.)  bereits  deutlich  weiteren 
Zerfall  in  Gold  und  Jod  zeigt,  wahrend  dieser  Zerfall 
beim  Chlorid  und  Bromid  zwar  auch  eintritt,  hier  aber 
durch  Abfangen  des  freigewordenen  Halogens  von  noch 
unverandertem  Aurosalz  und  Oxydation  desselben  zur 
Auristufe,  3AuCl=AuCl3+2Au,  keine  Gewichtsabnahme 
zur  Folge  hat.  Daher  lost  sich  auch  AuJ  nicht  glatt  in 
reinem  Jodkalium,  denn  es  findet  teilweise  Abdissozia- 
tion  von  Jod  und  demnach  Ausscheidung  von  Gold 
statt ;  aber  die  Abdissoziation  des  Jodes  kann  nur  bis 
zu  einem  bestimmten  Joddruck  in  der  Losung  fort- 
schreiten  und  wenn  man  von  vornherein  Jod  im 
Jodkahum  auflOst,  so  kann  man  Aurojodid  darin  ohne 
Goldabscheidung  zur  Losung  bringen  ;  man  kann  auch 
auf  diese  Weise  seinen  Joddruck  messen,  er  entspricht 
dem  osmotischem  Joddruck  einer  Jod-JodkaUumlosimg, 
die  Aurojodid  gerade  noch  ohne  Goldabscheidung  lost. 
Die  Jodspannung  betragt  bei  Zimmertemperatur  95% 
derjenigen  einer  mit  Jod  gesattigten  Tetrachlorkohlen- 
stofflSsimg,  ist  also  recht  bedeutend. 

In  anderen  Fallen  bedarf  es  zur  Reduktion  des 
Zusatzes  mehr  oder  minder  starker  chemischer  Reduk- 
tionsmittel.  So  wird  die  Reduktion  des  schwarzbraunen 
Cupri-zum  weissen  Cuprorhodanid,  die  ohne  Zusatz  von 
Reduktionsmitteln  langsam  verlauft,  vorteilhaft  durch 
schweflige    Saure    oder    FerrosulfatlOsung    unterstiitzt. 
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Schwieriger  noch  gelingt  die  Reduktion  des  Cupri- 
chlorides  :  sie  verlauft  von  selbst  erst  bei  sehr  hoher 
Temperatur :  beim  Gliihen  verliert  auch  das  Cupri- 
chlorid  ein  Chloratom.  Aber  durch  Zusatz  gewisser 
Reduktionsmittel,  wie  Bisulfit,  Stannochlorid,  Hydrazin, 
PhosphorwasserstoflF,  unterphosphoriger  Saure  laBt  sie 
sich  auch  in  wassriger  Losung  gut  vollziehen  und  der 
weiBe  Niederschlag  von  Cuprochlorid  erscheint  in  kurzer 
Zeit.  Die  gleichen  Reduktionsmittel  sind  auch  zur 
Umwandlung  des  Mercuri-  in  Mercurochlorid  geeignet ; 
schweflige  oder  unterphosphorige  Saure  fiihren  quanti- 
tativ  zur  Mercurostufe,  Stannochlorid  wirkt  auch  noch 
auf  diese  reduzierend,  indem  es  metaUisches  Quecksilber 
ausscheidet.  Es  Mefert  daher  nur  bei  tJberschuB  des 
Quecksilbersalzes  reines  Mercurochlorid. 

I.  2HgCl2+SnCl2=2HgCl+SnCl4. 
II.    2Hga+SnCl2=2Hg+SnCl4. 

Von  Interesse  ist  schlieBhch  die  Bildung  des  Mercuro- 
chlorides  durch  Oxalate,  die  nach  der  Gleichung 

2HgCl2+Me2C204=2MeCl+2C02+2HgCl 

im  Dunkeln  kaum,  dagegen  im  Lichte  verlauft,  und 
deren  Geschwindigkeit  von  der  Lichtstarke  so  stark 
beeinfluBt  wird,  daB  man  sie  als  chemisches  Aktinometer 
verwenden  kann  (Eder,  Ber.  Wien.  Akad.  [2]  80  a  Okt. 
1897  ;   RoLOFF,  Z.  physik   Chem.  13,  329,  1894). 


von  iigendwelchen  .   .   .  Lo- 

sungen,  see  §  16 
das  Quecksilber,  mercury 
die  Salzsaure,  hydrochloric  acid 
das  Blech,  plate,  sheet 
*gieBen,  to  pour 
bereiten,  to  prepare 
einer  .  .  .  Verbindung,  see  §  16 


die  Stnfe,  step,  stage,  degree 
der  Druck,  pressure 
die  Spannung,  tension,  strain 
gelingt,  see  §  18 
erst,  see  §  7 
lafit  sie  sich,  see  §  17 
der    Niederschlag,    precipitate, 
sediment 
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VII 

KOHLENOXYD  UND   DERIVATE 

(Aus  Theoretische  Qrundlagen  der  organischen  Chemie, 
von  W.  Htickel) 

Die  Erkenntnis  einer  bestimmten  Wertigkeit  der 
einzelnen  Elemente  ist  zuerst  an  organischen  Verbin- 
dungen  gewonnen  worden.  Das  Prinzip  der  konstanten 
Vierwertigkeit  des  Kohlenstoffs  ist,  wenn  man  die 
Schreibweise  der  mehrfachen  Bindungen  einflihrt,  bei 
der  weitaus  groBten  Zahl  der  KohlenstofFverbindungen 
ohne  Schwierigkeit  zur  Anwendung  zu  bringen.  Die 
Uebertragung  der  Lehre  von  der  Wertigkeit  als  einer 
fiir  jedes  Element  vorgegebenen,  unveranderlichen  Zahl 
auf  andere  Elemente  laBt  sich  jedoch  nicht  ohne  Wider- 
spruch  durchfuhren.  Wenn  man  auch  heute  die  in  der 
Wertigkeit  angegebene  Zahl  dm:ch  die  Zahl  der  Valenz- 
elektronen  eines  Elements  zu  deuten  versteht,  so  ist 
man  sich  doch  in  vielen  Fallen,  und  haufig  gerade  bei 
einfachsten  anorganischen  Verbindungen,  iiber  die  Art 
der  Betatigung  oder  Nichtbetatigung  der  einzelnen 
Elektronen  nicht  im  klaren,  so  z.B.  bei  den  ftinf  Oxyden 
des  Stickstojffs  NgO,  NO,  NgOg,  NOg,  bzw.  N2O4,  NgOg. 
Die  ,,  Konstitution  "  solcher  Verbindungen  laBt  sich 
bisher  weder  mit  den  aus  der  organischen  Chemie 
entlehnten  Strichvalenzen,  noch  mit  Elektronenformeln 
befriedigend  wiedergeben.  AUerdings  gestattet  die 
Deutung  der  Wertigkeit  durch  die  Zahl  der  Valenz- 
elektronen  den  Wechsel  der  Wertigkeit  bei  der  Bildung 
der  Gnium verbindungen,  wie  bereits  ausgefiihrt  wurde. 

Der    bei    den    meisten    Elementen    in    Erscheinung 
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tretende  Wechsel  der  Wertigkeit  findet  sich  nun,  freilich 
in  verhaltnismaBig  sehr  seltenen  Fallen,  auch  beim 
KohlenstofF,  so  daB  die  Vierwertigkeit  des  KohlenstofFs 
nur  als  Re  gel,  nicht  als  ein  Gesetz  anzusehen  ist.  Von 
den  bekannt  gewordenen  Ausnahmen  von  der  Kegel 
lassen  sich.  zwei  Gruppen  unterscheiden :  Der  sogenannte 
zweiwertige  Kohlenstoff  im  Kohlenoxyd  und  dessen 
Derivaten,  und  der  dreiwertige  Kohlenstofif  in  den  freien 
Radikalen.  Zu  letzteren  gibt  es  Analogien  bei  anderen 
Elementen,  in  Fallen,  wo  deren  Wertigkeit  ebenfaUs  um 
eins  niedriger  erscheint  als  ihrer  Stellung  im  periodischen 
System  entspricht,  so  beim  StickstofF,  SauerstofF,  Bor 
und  denjenigen  Elementen  der  vierten  Gruppe  des 
periodischen  Systems,  die  wie  der  Kohlenstoff  fliichtige 
Wasserstofifverbindungen  zu  bilden  vermogen  und  vier 
SteUen  vor  einem  Edelgas  stehen. 

Der  zweiwertige  Kohlenstofif  im  Kohlenoxyd  und  in 
verwandten  Verbindungen  steht  dagegen  fiir  sich  allein. 
Auf  das  Kohlenoxyd  selbst  laBt  sich  der  BegrifiF  der 
Wertigkeit  in  der  iibhchen  Weise  tiberhaupt  nicht 
anwenden.  Wegen  der  auffallenden  Aehnhchkeit  der 
physikahschen  Eigenschaften  des  Kohlenoxydg  und  des 
Stickstofifs  nimmt  man  jetzt  an,  daB  der  Bau  der 
Molekiile  dieser  beiden  Stofife  sehr  ahrdich  sein  muB  ; 
wie  die  Verteilung  der  in  beiden  Fallen  vorhandenen 
10  Valenzelektronen  zu  denken  ist,  laBt  sich  aber 
auch  heute  noch  nicht  angeben,  Vielleicht  besitzen  im 
Kohlenoyxd  zwei  Elektronen  eine  Sonderstellung,  welche 
die  Bildung  von  Molekiilverbindungen  des  Kohlenoxyds 
sowie  die  Bildung  der  Metallcarbonyle  ermoghchen, 
sowie  bei  den  gewohnhch  recht  trage  verlaufenden 
Additionsreaktionen  —  mit  Chlor  vereinigt  sich  das 
Kohlenoxyd  zum  Ph^sgen  CI2CO  erst  im  Sonnenhcht  — 
eine  Rolle  spielen ;  es  konnte  aber  auch  sein,  daB  eine 
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solche  Sonderstellung  sich  erst  bei  geeigneten  Storungen 
des  Kohlenoxydmolekuls  herausbildet. 

Als  Derivate  des  Kohlenoxyds  kann  man  diejenigen 
Verbindungen  auffassen,  in  denen  der  zweiwertige 
SauerstofF  durch  eine  zweiwertige  Atomgruppe  ersetzt 
ist ;  man  kann  sich  so  durch=NH  oder  =N— OH  substi- 
tuiert  denken  wie  etwa  den  Carbonylsauerstofif  in 
Aldehyden  und  Ketonen.  Die  so  vom  Kohlenoxyd 
abgeleiteten  Verbindungen  C=N— H  und  C=N— OH 
sind  in  freiem  Zustande  nicht  bekannt  (die  Knallsam-e 
scheint  in  Losung  kurze  Zeit  zu  bestehen),  wohl  aber  in 
Form  von  Derivaten  :  z.B.  C=N— CHg  als  Isonitril, 
C=N— 0— Ag  als  knallsaures  Silber.  In  freiem  Zustande 
lagert  sich  die  ,,Isocyanwasserstoffsaure",  C=N— H,  in  die 
Cyanwasserstoffsaure  H— C=N  um,  die  nach  ihren  physi- 
kahschen  Eigenschaften  als  Anfangsghed  der  Reihe  der 
Nitrile,  R— C^N,  und  nicht  der  Isonitrilreihe  erscheint ; 
die  freie  Knallsaure  C=N— OH  ist  unbekannt. 

In  den  Isonitrilen  wird  obwohl  man  sie  formal  auch 
R— N=C  mit  vierwertigem  Kohlenstoff  (und  fiinfwerti- 
gem  Stickstoff)  schreiben  konnte,  auf  Grund  der  sich 
am  Kohlenstoff  vollziehenden  Additionen,  die  den  Addi- 
tionsreaktionen  des  Kohlenoxyds  an  die  Seite  zu  stellen 
sind,  seit  den  Arbeiten  von  Nef  zweiwertiger  Kohlen- 
stoff angenommen.  Der  gleiche  Grund  hat  zur  Annahme 
des  zweiwertigen  Kohlenstoffe  in  der  KnaUsaure  gefiihrt. 
Die  Bindung— N=C  darf  hier  nach  dem  oben  Gesagten 
natiirlich  nicht  mit  einer  gewohnlichen  — N=C<- 
Doppelbindung  in  Parallele  gesetzt  werden. 


die  Wertigkeit,  valence,  valency 
die  Uebertragung,  transfer 
als  einer  .  .  .  Zahl,  see  §  16 
laBt  sich,  see  §  17 
zu  deuten  versteht,  see  §  8  (D), 


den  . . .  Strichvalenzen,  see  §  16 
der  Begriff,  conception,  idea 
die  Verteilung,  distribution 
die  Knallsauie,  fulminic  acid 
zu  stellen  sind,  see  §  8  {D) 
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VIII 

NEBEL  UND  RAUCHE 
(Aus  Kapillarchemie,  von  Herbert  Freundlich) 

Ein  Nebel  ist  eindeutig  als  ein  disperses  Gebilde 
gegeben,  dessen  Dispersionsmittel  gasformig,  dessen  dis- 
perse Phase  fliissig  ist.  Man  wird  keinen  grundsatz- 
lichen  Unterschied  dazwischen  machen,  ob  die  Tropfen 
der  dispersen  Phase  ausschheBlich  ultramikroskopisch 
sind  oder  auch  etwas  grober  ;  sehr  viel  groBer  konnen 
sie  nicht  sein,  weil  sonst  die  Bestandigkeit  des  Nebels 
gering  wird. 

Ein  Ranch  ist  ein  Nebel,  dessen  Teilchen  fest  sind, 
und  zwar  entweder  amorph-  oder  kristallinisch-fest. 
Die  Versehiedenheit  im  Verhalten  von  Nebehi  und 
Rauchen  ist  so  gering,  daB  sie  zweekmaBig  gemeinsam 
betrachtet  werden. 

BeDINGUNGEN   FtJE,   DIE   EnTSTEHUNG   VON   NeBELN 

UND  Rauchen  und  ihre  Herstellung 

Wie  bei  den  kolloiden  Losungen,  kann  man  auch  hier 
zwei  Verfahren  zur  Herstellung  von  Nebcin  und  Rauchen 
unterscheiden :  Kondensations-  und  Dispersionsver- 
fahren.  Bei  den  Kond§nsationsverfahren  hat  man 
entweder  die  Verdichtung  des  iibersattigten  Dampfes 
oder  die  Bildung  einer  Fliissigkeit  durch  eine  chemische 
Reaktion  im  Gasraum.  Auf  dem  ersten  Wege  wird 
man  grundsatzlich  jeden  Stoff,  der  sich  geniigend  rasch 
und  reichlich  verdampfen  laBt,  vernebeln  kOnnen. 

Damit  sich  aus  einem  iibersattigten  Dampf  Tropfchen 
ausscheiden,  miissen  Keime  vorhanden  sein,  oder  sich 
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bilden.  Bezuglich  der  Keimbildungsgeschwindigkeit 
herrschen  ahnliche  Bedingungen  wie  in  iibersattigten 
Losungen  :  1st  die  Uebersattigung  des  Dampfes  gering, 
die  Temperatur  also  nur  wenig  niedriger  als  die 
Sattigungstemperatur,  so  ist  auch  die  Keimbildungs- 
geschwindigkeit so  klein,  daB  sicb  von  selbst  kein 
Nebel  bildet ;  man  muB,  um  ihn  entstehen  zu  lassen, 
kiinstliche  Keime  erzeugen.  Bei  starker  tJbersattigung 
und  entsprechend  groBer  Abktihlung  des  Dampfes  ist 
die  Keimbildungsgeschwindigkeit  so  groB,  daB  sich  von 
selbst  Keime  bilden  und  ein  Nebel  entsteht. 

Mehr  als  die  eigentliche  Keimbildungsgeschwindigkeit 
in  Nebeln  weiB  man  tiber  die  Natur  der  Gebilde,  die,  von 
auBen  in  den  iibersattigten  Dampf  gebracht,  als  Keime 
wirken  konnen,  und  tiber  die  Bedingungen,  unter  denen 
sie  es  tun .  Es  sind  ihrer  wirkung  nach  drei  Gruppen  derar- 
tiger  Keimbildner  zu  nennen  :  Staub,  gewisse  chemische 
StofFe  und  Elektrizitatstrager.  Ehe  auf  sie  im  einzelnen 
eingegangen  wird,  seien  die  Verfahrenerortert,  mit  denen 
man  die  Nebelbildung  zweckmaBig  untersuchen  kann. 

Handlich  und  sehr  empfindlich,  wenn  auch  mehr 
qualitativ,  ist  das  von  R.  v.  Helmholtz  zuerst  beschrie- 
bene  Dampfstrahlphanomen.  Man  laBt  Wasser  in  einem 
GefaB  heftig  sieden  und  den  Dampf  aus  einer  1-2  mm 
weiten  Offnung  als  Strahl  in  den  zu  untersuchenden 
Luftraum  austreten,  wobei  zu  vermeiden  ist,  daB  er 
durch  die  Flamme  erhitzt  wird.  Der  Dampfstrahl  wird 
gegen  einen  dunklen  Hintergrund  betrachtet,  so  daB 
moglichst  seithch  abgebeugtes  Licht  ins  Auge  gelangt. 
In  einiger  Entfernung  von  der  Austrittsstelle  wird  der 
Dampf  infolge  der  Abktihlung  merklich  ubersattigt  sein, 
aber  nicht  so  stark,  daB  von  selbst  erhebhche  Nebel- 
bildung statthat.  Unter  den  gewohnhchen  Versuchs- 
bedingungen  der  Zimmerluft  hebt  sich  der  Strahl  nur 
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undeutlich  schwach  grau  vom  Hintergrund  ab.  JBringt 
man  an  die  Stelle,  wo  er  infolge  der  Uebersattigung  emp- 
findlich  ist,  Nebelkerne,  so  verwandelt  sich  sein  Aussehen 
vollstandig  :  Er  wird  entweder  dicht  grauwpiB  oder  zeigt 
mannigfache  Farben.  Dies  verschiedene  Aussehen  hangt 
von  der  verschiedenen  GroBe  und  Gleichformigkeit  der 
Tropfchen  ab,  worauf  spater  eingegangen  wird. 

der  Nebel,  mist 
rauchen,  to  smoke 
die  Bedingung,  condition 
der  Keim,  nucletis 


die  Geschwindigkeit,  velocity 
abbeugen,  to  diffract 
zu  vermeiden  ist,  see  §  8  (-D) 
gelangt,  see  §  18 


IX 

PERIPHERE  EIGENSCHAFTEN   DER 
RADIOAKTIVEN  ATOMARTEN 

(Aus  Lehrbuch  der  Chemischen  PhysiJc,  von  A.  Eucken) 

Sehr  eigenttimlich  verhalt  sich  eine  An?;ahl  radioaktiver 
Atomarten  hinsichtlich  ihrer  chemischen  Eigenschaften  : 
Trotz  der  erwahnten  individuellen  radioaktiven  Eigen- 
schaften und  trotz  mancher  Unterschiede  im  Atomge- 
wicht  laBt  sich  namhch  eine  Anzahl  radioaktiver  StofFe 
durch  chemische  Methoden  auf  keine  Weise  voneinander 
trennen.  Als  Beispiele  seien  angefiihrt  die  Versuche  von 
Keetmann,  das  Ionium  vom  Thorium  abzuscheiden,  die 
trotz  groBter  Bemtihungen  und  zahheicher  Wieder- 
holungen  negativ  bh'eben.  Ebensowenig  gelang  es, 
das  Mesothorium  I  vom  Radium  (Soddy,  1911),  das 
Radiothorium  vom  Thorium,  das  Uran  I  vom  Uran  II 
abzutrennen,  usw.  (die  kurzlebigen  radioaktiyen  Ato- 
marten kamen  fiir  chemische  Trennungsversuche  weniger 
in  Frage).  Besonders  geeignet  zu  einem  Vergleich  der 
chemischen  Eigenschaften  waren  die  Endprodukte  der 
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radioaktiven  Umwandlungen  (RaG,  AcD,  ThD)  ;  es 
ergab  sich,-daB  dieselben  in  chemischer  BJinsicht  nicht 
nur  untereinander  vollkommen  gleich,  sondern  auch  vom 
gewohnlichen  Blei  nicht  zu  unterscheiden  sind.  Eine 
Identifizierung  des  RaG  bzw,  AcD,  das  zweifellos  in 
uranhaltigen  Mineralien  in  merklicher  Menge  vorkom- 
men  muB,  durch  radioaktive  Eigenschaften  ist  zwar 
nicht  moghch,  da  dasselbe  inaktiv  ist,  doch  war 
zu  erwarten,  daB  es  ein  um  etwa  eine  Einheit 
niedrigeres  Atomgewicht  besitzt  als  das  gewohnhche 
Blei.  In  der  Tat  gelang  es  Honigschmid  und  Horovitz 
sowie  Th.  W.  Richards  und  Wadsworth  zu  zeigen,  daB 
das  in  sehr  reinen  Uranmineralien  stets  enthaltene 
,,  Blei  "  sehr  nahe  das  Atomgewicht  206  besitzt,  daB 
sich  also  von  dem  des  gewohnlichen  Bleis  (207,16)  um 
mehr  als  eine  Einheit  unterscheidet.  Die  in  den 
Uranminerahen  vorwiegend  vorhandene  bleiahnhche 
Atomart  ist  somit  mit  dem  gewohnlichen  Blei  nicht 
identisch,  sondern  ist  als  RaG  (mit  einer  Beimischung 
von  AcD)  anzusprechen,  obgleich  sich  in  chemischer 
Hinsicht  nicht  der  geringste  Unterschied  gegenuher  dem 
echten  Blei  nachweisen  lieB. 

Ebenso  konnte  gezeigt  werden  (Honigschmid),  daB 
das  in  einem  reinen  Thoriummineral  enthaltene  „  Blei  " 
ein  Atomgewicht  besitzt,  das  nur  wenig  kleiner  ist  als 
der  fiir  das  Thorium  D  geforderte  Wert  208. 

Die  chemisch  untrennbaren  radioaktiven  Atomarten 
wurden  nunmehr,  soweit  es  mOglich  war,  auf  einige 
charakteristische  physikahsche  Eigenschaften  hin  mit- 
einander  vergHchen.  Insbesondere  wurden  die  (sicht- 
baren)  Spektren  gepriift. 

Bei  den  anfanglichen  Versuchen  (Exner  und  Haschek 
1912-1915),  bei  denen  Ionium  mit  Thorium,  Blei 
mit  Radium  G  verglichen  wurde,  HeB  sich    keinerlei^ 
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Unterschied  zwischen  den  Spektren  nachweisen  ;  die 
Grenauigkeit.der  Wellenlangenmessung  betrug  bei  diesen 
Versuchen  0,2  A.  Erst  durch  eine  Steigerung  der 
MeBgenauigkeit  bis  auf  etwa  0,001  A,  was  mittels  einer 
Interferenzmethode  moglich  war,  gelang  es,  Meeton 
(1919),  Differenzen  zwischen  den  Linien  des  Ra  G,  Th  D 
und  des  echten  Bleis  nachzuweisen,  deren  GroBe  zwischen 
0,002  und  0,005  A  liegt.  Dieser  Unterschied  ist  im 
Hinblick  auf  die  groBen  Verschiedenheiten  der  Spektreii 
chemisch  ungleichartiger  Atomarten  auBerordentlich 
geringfiigig  und  moge  daher,  trotzdem  er  prinzipiell 
bedeutungsvoll  ist,  im  folgenden  nicht  weiter  beriick- , 
sichtigt  werden. 

Weiterhin  erwiesen  sich  bei  den  in  Frage  kommenden 
Atomarten  als  innerhalb  der  Versuchsfehler  identisch  : 
Schmelzpunkt,  molekulare  Loshchkeit,  Fliichtigkeit, 
elektrochemisches  Potential,  magnetische  Eigenschaften, 
Atomvoiumen  im  festen  Agregatzustand. 

Da  nun  der  Sitz  der  genannten,  insbesondere  der 
chemischen  Eigenschaften  in  der  Peripherie  des  Atoms 
zu  suchen  ist,  gelangt  man  zu  folgenden  SchluB- 
folgerungen : 

(a)  Die  fraglichen,  chemisch  untrennbaren  Atomarten 
miissen  die  gleiche  Konstitution  der  peripheren  Teile  des 
Atoms  besitzen,  gleichzeitig  miissen  sie  sich  aber  durch 
die  Konstitution  derjenigen  Partien  des  Atoms  vonein- 
ander  unterscheiden,  in  denen  die  radioaktiven  Eigen- 
schaften der  Atome  zu  lokaLisieren  sind  und  die  im 
Gegensatz  zur  Peripherie  kurz  als  der  Atomkern 
bezeichnet  seien. 

(6)  Da  das  Gewicht  des  Atoms  mit  seinen  peripheren 
Eigenschaften  nicht  unmittelbar  zusammenzuhangen 
scheint    (es    gibt    sowohl   radioaktive    Atomarten    mit 
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gleichem  Atomgewicht  und  verschiedenen  chemischen 
Eigenschaften,  als  auch  solche  mit  verschiedenem 
Atomgewicht  und  gleichen  chemischen  Eigenschaften), 
liegt  die  Vermutung  nahe,  daB  die  Masse  des  Atoms 
nicht  in  der  Nahe  der  Peripherie,  sondern  im  Atomkem 
konzentriert  sei.  Diese  Auffassung  wird  durch  unmittel- 
bare  Argumente  vollkommen  bestatigt. 


sich  *verhalten,  to  he,  behave 

der  Vergleich,  comparison 

zu  unterscheiden  sind,  see  §8  {D) 

es  gelang,  see  §  18 

das  Blei,  lead 

die  Einheit,  unit 


priifen,  to  examine 
der  Anfang,  beginning 
die  Genauigkeit,  exactness 
die  Wellenlange,  wave-length 
der  Gegensatz,  contrast 
bestatigen,  to  confirm 
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X 

DIE    ENZYME    IM    DIENSTE 

DER    KONSTITUTIONSAUFKLAERUNG 

HOEHERMOLEKULARER  VERBINDUNGEN 

(Entnommen  aus  Medizin  und  Chemie,  von  Dr.  Fritz 
Ziegler,  herausgegeben  von  der  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft) 

Die  Erforschung  der  Konstitution  hochmolekularer 
Naturstoffe,  wie  z.B.  in  den  EiweiBkorpern  und  den 
Kohlehydraten  vorliegen,  stellte  die  Strukturchemie  vor 
Aufgaben,  die  mit  dem  Riistzeug  der  klassischen  organi- 
schen  Chemie  nicht  mehr  zu  bewaltigen  waren.  Die 
groBe  Empfindlichkeit  dieser  Substanzen  gegeniiber 
chemischen  Eingriffen  einerseits  und  die  Mannigfaltigkeit 
ihrer  Bausteine,  bei  wahrscheinlich  ahnlicher  Bindungs- 
weise  andrerseits,  die  den  zur  Konstitutionsprmittiung  '^' 
nbtwendigen  schrittweisenAbbau  mitHilfe  dergebrauch- 
lichen  chemischen  Methoden  fast  unmogHch  erscheinen 
lassen,  machten  es  notwendig,  nach  neuen,  schonenderen 
und  auswahlenderen  Methoden  ihrer  Erforschung  zu 
suchen. 

Neben  der  Rontgenanalyse,  die  insbesondere  Aus- 
sagen  iiber  die  Symmetrie  der  Molekiile  zu  machen 
erlaubt,  gewannen  die  Methoden  des  schrittweisen 
enzymatischen  Abbaus  in  dem  MaBe  an  Bedeutung,  in 
dem  die  Fragen  der  Spezifitat  und  der  DarsteUung 
einheithcher  Enzympraparate  ihrer  endgiiltigen  Losung 
nahegebracht  wurden. 

Die  Kenntnis  von  der  auswahlenden  Wirkung  der 
Enzyme  ist  nicht  neu  —  sie  ist  alter  als  der  Begriff  ~ 
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der  Enzyme  selbst.  Hatte  doch  schon  Pasteur  gefunden, 
da6  Mikroorganismen  von  zwei  optisch  isomeren  Verbin- 
dungen  im  allgemeinen  die  eine  Form  bevorzugen,  und 
diese  stereochemische  Auslese  der  Mikroorganismen 
benutzt,  um  aus  einem  racemischen  Gemisch  der 
beiden  Antipoden  reine  1-Weinsaure  darzustellen  —  eine 
Methode,  die  in  alle  Lehrbiicher  der  organischen  Chemie 
Eingang  gefunden  hat.  Das  Wesen  der  Enzyme  mid 
die  Abhangigkeit  ihrer  Wirkmig  von  der  chemischen 
Konstitution  ihrer  Substrate  wurde  indes  erst  von 
E.  Fischer  klar  erkalmt,  der  1894  fiir  zwei  gluco- 
sidspaltende  Enzyme,  Invertin  und  Emulsin  zeigen 
konnte,  da6  a-Methylglucosid  durch  Invertin  gespalten 
wird,  nicht  aber  jS-Methylglucosid  und  daB  der  Enzym- 
komplex  des  Emulsins  die  entgegengesetzte  Spezifitat 
aufweist.  Damit  hatte  er  sich  Reagenzien  auf  a-  und 
j8-glucosidische  Bindungen  geschafifen,  die  sich  auch 
gegeniiber  anderen  Glucosiden  als  zuverlassig  erwiesen, 

E.  Fischer  hat  die  Bedeutung  der  Enzyme  fiir  die 
Konstitutionsermittlung  wichtiger  Naturstoffe  klar  er 
kannt  und,  wo  es  anging,  die  Enzyme  zur  Priifung 
der  Konstitution  seiner  synthetischen  Verbindungen 
herangezogen.  Sein  beruhmter  Vergleich  von  SchloB 
und  Schliissel,  der  die  Beziehungen  ^wischen  Substrat 
und  Enzym  in  anschaulichster  Weise  zum  Ausdruck 
bringt,  bildet  heute  noch  die  Grundlage  der  enzymati- 
schen  Spezifitatslehre.  \Vx  ■' 

Den  durch  die  enzymatisfehe  Analyse  gewonnenen 
Erkenntnissen  E.  Fischer's  ist  in  der  Folgezeit  leider  zu 
wenig  Beachtung  geschenkt  worden  —  wie  man  denn 
iiberhaupt  den  enzymatischen  Methoden  bjs  vor  kurzem 
mit  einem  gewissen  MiBtrauen  gegeniiberstand.  Nicht 
ganz  zu  Unrecht ;  denn  diese  waren  in  vielen  Fallen 
noch  nicht  exakt  genug  ausgebaut,  so  da6  man  ihre 
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Ergebnisse  als  unzuverlassig  empfand.  Die  Ursache 
dieser  Unsicherheit  lag  hauptsachlich  in  der  Uneinheit- 
lichkeit  der  zur  Verfiigung  stehenden  Enzympraparate  ; 
die  Falle,  in  denen  die  Enzyme  hinsichtJich  Spezifitat 
und  Vorkommen  so  schon  getrennt  in  Erscheinung 
treten,  wie  in  dem  durch  E.  Fischers  gliickliche  Hand 
herausgegriJBFenen  Beispiel  der  a  und  ,8  Glucosidasen, 
sind  namKch  sehr  selten.  Vielmehr  kommen  die  Enzyme 
in  der  Regel  in  Gesellschaft  mehrerer  anderer  enzymati- 
scher  Begleiter  von  oft  ahnlicher  Wirkung  vor,  so  daB 
die  Spezifitatsbereiche  der  einzelnen  Komponenten  sich 
gegenseitig  liberlagern  und  die  Gesamtspezifitat  nicht 
scharf  genug  abgegrenzt  erscheint.  Gerade  in  der 
engbegrenzten,  auswahlenden  Spezifitat  der  einzelnen 
Enzyme  ist  aber  ihre  Brauchbarkeit  fiir  die  experimentelle 
chemische  Forschung  begriindet. 

die  Weinsaure,  tartaric  acid       I  die  GeseUschaft,  society 

das  Wesen,  nature  \  die  Brauchbarkeit,  tisefulness 
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Schwefelanaloge  der  Glykolsdure. 

Athanthiol-(2)-sdure-(l)  HS  CH^  •.CO2II  und  ihre  Derivate. 

(Entnommen   aus   Beilsteins   Handhuch   der   orgdnischen 

Chemie,  4te  Auflage,  Band  III) 

[Verbindungen,  die  von  der  Athanol-(2)-thiolsaure-(l) 

HO  CHa  CO  SH  abgeleitet  werden  konnen,  s.  S.  260.] 

Athanthiol-(2)-saure-(l),  Sulfhydrylessigsaure,  Mercap- 

toessigsaure,  Thioglykolsaure  C2H4O2S  =  HS  •CH2  •CO2H. 

B.  Beim  Behandeln  einer  wassr.  Losung  von  Glyoxylsaure 

mit  H2S  in  Gegenwart  von  Silberoxyd,  neben  Thiodigly- 

kolsaure  und  anderen  Produkten  (Bottinger,  A.  198,  213, 

215).    Aus  dem  Dichlorid  der  Chloressigsauresulfonsaure 

ClOaS-CHCl-COCl    mit    Zinn    und    Salzsaure    (Siemens, 

B.    6,    659).      Beim    Kochen    von    Pseudothiohydantoin 

CH2S 

\ 

C:NH  (Syst.  No.  4298)  mit  Barytwasser,  neben 

/ 
CONH 

Dicyandiamid  (Andreasch,  B.  12,  1385).  Aus  NN'-Di- 
phenyl-pseudothiohydantoin  (Syst.  No.,  4298)  durch 
Kochen  mit  alkoholischer  Kalilauge  (Liebermann,  Lange, 
A.  207,  123;  B.  14,  1265).  Beim  Kochen  von  Rhodanin- 
CH2S 

\ 

saure  CS    (Syst.    No.    4298)    mit    Barytlosung 

/ 
CONH 

84 
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(GiNSBURG,  BoNDZYNSKi,  B.  19,  117).  Aus  der  Siiure 
HS-CS-S-CHa-COaH  (S.  252)  durch  Selbstzersetzung 
(HoLMBERG,  /.  pr.  [2]  75,  181).  Aus  Thioearbonyl-bis- 
thioglykolsaure  SC(S-CH2-C02H)2  (S.  252)  beim  Kochen 
mit  Wasser  (Biilmann,  A.  348,  136)  oder  besser  beim  Er- 
warmen  mit  Ammoniak  (H.,  J.  pr.  [2]  71,  286).  Aus 
Thioglykolsaure-S-thiocarbonsaure-athylester  C2H5  -0  -CS  • 
S-CHs-COaH  (S.  251)  mit  wassr.  Ammoniak  (Bi.,  A.  339, 
356;  348,  122).  Beim  Brhitzen  des  Kaliumsalzes  CaHg-O- 
CS'S-CH2-C02K  mit  Wasser  (H.,  J.  pr.  [2]  71,  271). 
Durch  Reduktion  der  Saure  S2(CH2-C02H)2  (S.  254)  mit 
Zinn  und  Salzsiiure  (G.,  Bo.,  B.  19,  117). 

Darst.  Man  setzt  Chloressigsaure,  gelost  in  der  5-fachen 
Menge  Wasser,  allmahlich  unter  Umriihren  zu  einer  etwa 
15%igen  Losung  von  Kaliumhydrosulfid  (2  Mol.-Gew.), 
erhitzt  y^  Stunde  auf  dem  Wasserbade  und  isoliert  die 
Saure  in  Form  des  Bariumsalzes  (Klason,  Carlson,  B.  39, 
733).  —  Man  erwarmt  technisches  Schwefelnatrium  (NaaS 
+  9H2O)  zum  Schmelzen,  tragt  Schwefelblumen  ein,  gibt 
zu  der  wassr.  Losung  des  Natriumdisulfids  eine  mit  Soda 
genau  neutralisierte  Losung  von  Chloressigsaure,  sauert  an 
und  reduziert  die  entstandene  Saure  S2(CH2-C02H)2 
durch  Zinkstaub  ( Friedlander,  Chwala,  M.  28,  250;  vgl. 
F.,  B.  39,  1066)  Oder  granuliertes  Zink  (Holmberg,  Mat- 
TissoN,  A.  353,  124)  ;  das  Natriumdisulfid  kann  zweckmassig 
durch  Alkali-  oder  Erdalkalipolysulfide  ersetzt  werden 
(Kalle  &  Co.,  D.  R.  P.  180875;  C.  1907  I,  856). 

Fliissigkeit,  die  bei  starker  Abkiihlung  zu  Nadeln  erstarrt 
(Klason,  Carlson,  B.  39,  734).  F:  — 16,5o  (Kla.,  Ca.). 
KP29:  123«  (BiLLMANN,  A.  339,  357);  Kpie:  107— 108» 
(Kla.,  Ca.);  Kpig :  102,5—1030  (Bl,  A.  348,  123).  B^''-^: 
1,326(Bl);  D2«:  1,3253(Kla.,  Ca.).  Elektrolytische  Dis- 
soziationskonstante  fiir  die  erste  Stufe  ki  bei  25^ :  2,91  X 
10-4  (Kla.,  Ca.)  ,  fiir  die  zweite  Stufe  K2 :  3, 3,  3  X  lO'^  (Weg- 
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SCHEIDER,  M.  23,  624,  635).  Die  wasserfreie  Thioglykolsaure 
kondensiert  sich  leicht  unter  Wasserabspaltung  zu  verschie- 
denen  glykolidartigen  Produkten  (Kla.,  Ca.,  B.  39,  734). 
Oxydiert  sich  leicht  (schon  beim  Stehen  an  der  Luft)  zu  der 
Saure  S2(CHo-C02H)2  (Klason,  B.  14,  410;  Kla.,  Ca.,  B. 
39,  740).  Die  Oxydation  der  Thioglykolsaure  durch  Jod  geht 
aber  bei  Anwesenheit  von  Natriumdicarbonat  weiter  (Kla., 
Ca.,  B.  39,  741).  Mit  Chinon  setzt  sich  Thioglykolsaure  zu 
Hydrochinon  und  S2(CH2-C02H)2  um  (Bongartz,  B.  21, 
483).  Thioglykolsaure  liefert  mit  Schwefeldichlorid 
S4(CH2-C02H)2  und  S2(CH2-C02H)2,  mit  Schwefelmo- 
nochlorid  S4(CH2-C02H)2,  mit  Thionylchlorid  SsCCHg- 
C02H)2,  mit  Sulfurylchlorid  S2(CH2-C02H)2  (Holmberg, 

A.  359,  88,  91,  96).  Kondensiert  sich  mit  Formaldehyd  zu 
Methylen-bis-thioglykolsaure  (S.  249)  (Holmberg,  Mat- 
TissoN,  A.  353,  125),  mit  Acetaldehyd  zu  Athyliden-bis- 
thioglykolsaure  (Bong.,  B.  21,  479).  Reagiert  mit  Aceton 
bei  Gegenwart  von  Zinkchlorid  oder  Chlorwasserstoff  unter 
Bildung  von  Dimethylmethylen-bis-thioglykolsaure  (Bong., 

B.  19,  1933;  21,  482).  Verbindet  sich  direkt  mit  Brenz- 
traubensaure  zu  der  Saure  HO2C  •C(CH3)  (OH)  S  CHa- 
CO2H,  wahrend  in  Gegenwart  von  Chlorwasserstoff,  die 
Saure  HO2C  •C(CH3)  (S-CH2  •C02H)2  entsteht  (Bong.,  B. 
19,  1933;  21,  484).  Kondensiert  sich  mit  Ameisensaure  in 
Gegenwart  von  Zinkchlorid  zu  Methenyl-tris-thioglykol- 
saure  (Ho.,  A.  353,  131).  Gibt  bei  Behandlung  mit  Scliwe- 
felkohlenstoff  und  Kalilauge  das  Kaliumsalz  der  Saure 
HSCSSCH2CO2H  (Ho.,  J.  pr.  [2]  75,  180).  Liefert 
mit  Rhodankalium  in  absolut-alkoholischer  Losung  beim 

CHoS 

\ 

Einleiten  von  Chlorwasserstoff  Rhodaninsaure  CS 

/ 
CONH 

(Syst.  No.  4298)    (Freydl,  M.  10,  83).    Kondensiert  sich 
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mit  Allylsenfol  zu  N-Allyl-rhodaninsaure  (Andreasch, 
ZiPSER,  M.  24,  504),  mit  Phenylsenfol  zu  N-Phenyl- 
rhodaninsaure  (An.,  Zl,  M.  24,  500).  Gibt  mit  Benzol- 
diazoniumchlorid  in  neutraler  oder  essigsaurer  Losung  die 
Verbindung  CeH5-N2-S -0112 -00211,  welche  beim  Erhitzen 
fiir  sich  oder  mit  Wasser  unter  Stickstoff-Entwicklung 
Phenylthioglykolsaure  CeHs-S -0112 -00211  liefert.  Analog 
verlauft  die  Reaktion  mit  anderen  Aryldiazoniumchloriden 
(Friedlander,  Ohwala,  M.  28,  251;  Kalle  &  Oo.,  D.  R.  P. 
194040;  C.  19081,  1221).  Kocht  man  Thioglykolsaure  mit 
o-Ohlor-nitrobenzol  und  Atznatron  in  alkoholischer  Dosung, 
so  entsteht  o-Nitro-phenyl-thioglykolsaure  (Fri.,  Ohw.,  M. 
28,  270). 

Versetzt  man  die  Losung  von  Thioglykolsaure  (oder  die 
angesauerte  Losung  eines  Salzes)  mit  einem  Tropfen 
Eisenchlorid  (0,1%  Eisen  enthaltend)  und  dann-mit  Am- 
moniak  bis  zur  alkalischen  Reaktion,  so  entsteht  eine 
dunkelrote,  ins  Violette  ziehende  Farbung,  die  beim  Schiit- 
teln  mit  Luft  unter  Sauerstoffabsorption  noch  intensiver 
wird  (Reaktion  auf  Thioglykolsaure;  sehr  empfindliche 
Reaktion  auf  Eisen)  (Andreasch,  B.  12,  1391;  Klason, 
B.  14,  412;  GiNSBURG,  BoNDZYNSKi,  B.  19,  116).  Titri- 
metrische  Bestimmung  mit  Vio-Jod  in  alkoholischer  Losung : 
Klason,  Oarlson,  B.  39,  740. 
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XII 

DARSTELLUNG  DER  KETENE 

(Aus  Die  Ketene  von  H.  Staudinger) 

1.  Kapitel.    Darstellung  der  Ketene  aus  a-halogensubsti- 
tuierten  Saurehalogeniden. 

Die  meisten  Ketene  sind  bisher  aus  halogensubstituierten 
Saurehaloiden  durch  Behandeln  mit  Metallen  in  hydroxyl- 
freien  Losungsmitteln  erhalten  worden  und  entstehen  dabei 
nach  folgender  Gleichung: 

R2CCICOCI  +  Zn  =  R2C  +  CO  +  ZnClg 

Von  Metallen  ist  zu  dieser  Reduktion  am  besten  Zink  in 
Form  von  Spanen  geeignet,  bei  schwerer  reagierenden 
Korpern  kann  auch  Zinkwolle  mit  Vorteil  angewandt 
werden.  Zinkstaub  dagegen  ist  nicht  brauehbar  wegen  des 
Wasser-  und  Oxydgehalts;  auch  mittels  Magnesium  kann 
die  Chlorabspaltung  beim  Diphenylehloressigsaurechlorid 
durchgefiihrt  werden ;  bei  den  aliphatisehen  Verbindungen, 
z,  B.  beim  Bromacetylbromid  ist  aber  die  Verwendung 
dieses  Metalls  ungiinstig,  weil  Nebenreaktionen  dabei  sehr 
stark  eintreten.  Endlich  wirken  auch  Quecksilber  und 
Silber  halogenentziehend  auf  Saurechloride  ein,  beide  aber 
sehr  langsam. 

Als  Losungsmittel  bei  der  Ketendarstellung  eignet  sich 
wasserfreier  Aether  oder  Essigester.  In  diesen  Losung- 
smitteln sind  das  Zinkchlorid  und  Zinkbromid  leicht  loslich 
und  die  Reaktion  verlauft  deshalb  raseh  und  stiirmisch. 
In  Benzol  und  Toluol  dagegen,  worin  sie  unloslich  sind, 
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geht  die  Einwirkung  trag  von  statten,  Hydroxylhaltige  Lo- 
sungsmittel,  wie  Alkohol,  ebenso  aber  auch  Aceton,  sind 
natiirlich  nicht  brauchbar. 

Die  geschilderte  Methode  hat  sich  bisher  zwar  am  vorteil- 
haftesten  zur  Darstellung  von  Ketenen  erwiesen  und  ist 
am  meisten  angewandt  worden,  sie  hat  aber  doch  einige 
Nachteile,  die  ihren  Wert  stark  begrenzen,  so  dass  nicht 
jedes  beliebige  Keten  danaeh  zu  gewinnen  ist.  Einmal 
wirkt  das  bei  der  Reaktion  sich  bildende  Zinkhaloid  poly- 
merisierend  auf  das  gebildete  Keten  und  so  entstehen  die 
sich  leicht  polymerisierenden  Ketene,  hauptsachlieh  die 
Aldoketene,  nur  in  geringer  Ausbeute.  Allerdings  ist  dies 
nicht  nur  durch  die  Neigung  zur  Polymerisation  verursacht, 
sondern  die  Saurechloride  treten  auch  in  anderer  Weise 
noch  in  Reaktion  und  zwar  werden  sie  durch  das  Zinkhaloid 
kondensiert.  Es  entstehen  dabei  halogenhaltige  Korper. 
Ferner.  bilden  sich  in  atherischer  Losung  infolge  Spaltung 
des  Losungsniittels  bei  Gegenwart  von  Zinkhaloid  Ester 
nach  folgender  Gleichung: 

RCOCl  +  C2H5OC2H5  =  RCOOC2H5  +  C2H5CI 

Eine  derartige  Bildung  von  Estern  ist  schon  friiher  in 
zahlreichen  Fallen  beobachtet  worden, 

Es  wurde  versucht,  diesen  missstand  dadurch  zu  ver- 
meiden,  dass  man  zur  Halogenabspaltung  Quecksilber  an- 
wandte,  von  dem  man  nicht  diese  Nebenwirkungen  erwarten 
sollte.  Aber  es  liessen  sich  auch  bei  diesem  Metall  keine 
giinstigeren  Resultate  erreichen;  die  Halogenabspaltung 
geht,  wie  erwahnt,  sehr  langsam  vor  sich;  beim  Diphenyl- 
chloressigsaurechlorid  ist  sie  erst  nach  einigen  Tagen,  beim 
Bromisobuttersaurebromid  erst  nach  einigen  Wochen 
beendet;  in  letzterem  Falle  hat  sich  wahrend  dieser  Zeit 
das  Keten  vollstandig  polymerisiert.  Ferner  tritt  auch  hier 
bei    Gegenwart    des    Quecksilberchloriirs    Spaltung    des 
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Aethers  undinfolgedessenEsterbildung  ein  (z.  B.  beim  Brom- 
propionylbromid) . 


das  Behandeln,  treatment 
die  Beindarstelluiig,  preparation 
in  pure  form 


sttinniscli,  violently 

das  Losiingsmittel,  solvent 


XIII 

ISOLIERUNG  DES  LYOCHROMS 
AUS   EIGELB  (Ovoflavin  g) 

von  P.  Karrer  und  K.  Schopp. 

Das  Studium  der  Lyochrome  in  physiologischer  Hinsicht 
lasst  es  wiinschenswert  erseheinen,  die  Flavine  verschiedener 
Naturprodukte  rein  darzustellen.  Nach  der  Isolierung  des 
Hepaflavins  berichten  wir  jetzt  iiber  die  Darstellung 
des  krystallisierten  Flavins  aus  Eigelb,  das  wir  als  Ovo- 
flavin g  bezeichnen;  das  Lyochrom  des  Eiklars  wiirde  zur 
Unterscheidung  zweckmassig  Ovoflavin  e  genannt. 

Ovoflavin  g  krystallisiert  wie  die  iibrigen  Flavine  in 
langen  Nadeln,  die  oft  zu  BUseheln  vereinigt  sind;  wir 
beobachteten  aber  hier  aueh  bisweilen  Krystallisationen  von 
Einzelnadeln,  ohne  Drusenbildung.  Der  Schmelzp  inkt  lag 
bei  284®  (korr.).  In  der  Analyse  und  im  iibrigen  Verhalten 
erinnert  Ovoflavin  g  ganz  an  die  anderen  Flavine,  doeh 
bleibt  die  Frage  noch  offen,  ob  es  mit  diesen  oder  einzelnen 
derselben  identisch  ist. 

Die  Ausbeute  an  Ovoflavin  g  aus  1000  frischen  Eiern 
betrug  15  mg  analysenreines  Produkt. 

Zur  weiteren  Reinigung  von  Flavinen  bedienen  wir  uns 
schon  seit  langerer  Zeit  der  chromatographischen  Analyse, 
indem  wir  die  Flavinpraparate  in  ihre  Acetylverbindungen 
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verwandeln,  diese.  in  Benzol  losen  und  in  einer  Aluminium- 
oxydsaule    das    Cliromatogramm    entwickeln.    Das    acety- 
lierte  Flavin  wird  von  dem  Adsorbens  stark  zuriickgehalten . 
und   bildet    dementsprechend   eine   nur   schmale   Adsorp- 
tionszone.  Elution  mit  Methanol-Benzol. 

Das  naeh  der  Verseifung  des  Aeetylflavins  zuriickgewon- 
nene  Pigment  unterschied  sieh  weder  im  Schmelzpunkt 
(283«  korr.)  noeh  in  der  analyse  (Gef.  C  54,00,  H  5,29%) 
von  dem  urspriinglichen  Material.  tJber  dessen  biologische 
Eigenschaften  finden  sich  in  einer  folgenden  Mitteilung 
von  Herrn  Prof  H.  v.  Euler  Angaben. 

Experimentelles 

Zu  20  kg  Bigelb  aus  1000  frischen  Hiihnereiern  warden 
unter  kraftigem  Riihren  45  Liter  Alkohol  gegeben,  wonaeh 
man,  weiterhin  umriihrend,  die  dicke  Fliissigkeit  bis  zum 
Kochen  erhitzt.  Die  jetzt  koagulierte  Masse  wird  des  bes- 
seren  Filtrierens  wegen  noch  warm  auf  einer  Nutsche  ab- 
gesogen.  Den  Niederschlag  kocht  man  nun  nochmals  mit 
ea.  20  Litem  Alkohol  aus.  Die  vereinigten  Filtrate  werden 
soweit  im  Vakuum  eingeengt,  bis  aller  Alkohol  abdestilliert 
ist.  Dann  sehiittelt  man  die  sehr  triibe,  gelb  gefarbte  Sus- 
pension mehrmals  mit  Ather  aus,  um  die  Carotinoide  und 
die  ausgefallenen  Fettbestandteile  zu  entfernen.  Die  was- 
serige  Schicht  wird  nun  zur  Vertreibung  des  Athers  im 
Vakuum  erhitzt  und  naeh  dem  Abkiihien  in  der  Sharples- 
Zentrifuge  von  kolloiden  Partikelehen  befreit.  Dann  sauert 
man  die  immer  noch  triibe  Losung  mit  Essigsaure  an,  gibt 
20  g  Frankonit  hinzu  und  riihrt  wahrend  1  Stunde.  Die 
abzentrifugierte  Adsorptionsmasse  wird  alsdann  mit  ca.  300 
cm  3  Pyridinlosung  (2  Telle  H2O  +  1  Teil  Pyridin  +  1  Teil 
Alkohol)  wahrend  1-stiindigem  Riihren  eluiert  und  das 
Eluat  zur  Troekene  verdampft.  Man  nimmt  den  Riickstand 
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in  heissem  Wasser  auf,  filtriert  vom  Unlosliclien  ab,  gibt 
zur  fluorescierenden  Losung  Essigsaure  und  10  g  gelostes 
Bleiacetat  und  leitet  Schwefelwasserstoff  hindurch.  Das 
ausgefallene  Bleisulfid  —  falls  es  kolloidal  gelost  bleiben 
sollte,  geniigt  zur  Fallung  Zugabe  von  Natriumacetat  — 
wird  von  der  nicht  mehr  fluorescierenden  Fliissjgkeit  ab- 
getrennt,  mit  kaltem  Wasser  mehrmals  ausgewasehen  und 
hernach  mit  kochendem  "Wasser  eluiert.  Das  stark  gelb- 
griine,  fluorescierende  Eluat  wird  noch  zweimal  an  Bleisul- 
fid adsorbiert,  indem  man  Essigsaure  und  3  g  gelostes 
Bleiacetat  hinzugibt  und  mit  Schwefelwasserstoff  eine 
Fallung  erzeugt.  Das  neue,  mit  Essigsaure  schwach  an- 
gesauerte  wasserige  Eluat  wird  dann  auf  ca.  10  cm^  ein- 
geengt.  Nach  langerem  Stehen  krystallisiert  das  Flavin  in 
einzelnen  Stabchen  oder  Biischeln  aus  spitzen  Nadeln. 
Nach  dem  Umkrystallisieren  aus  Wasser  ist  die  Ausbeute 
14—15  mg,  Smp.  284«  (korr.). 

der  Buschel,  cluster  I   die  Nutsche,  suction  funnel 

dementsprechend,  accordingly        \   abgetrennt,  separated 


XIV 

OXYDATIONEN  AN   DEN 
ALKOHOLGRUPPEN  DES  BETULINS 

(Aus  Zur  Kenninis  der  Triterpene  von  L.  Ruzicka 
und  Ed.  Rey) 

Bei  den  meisten  bisher  am  Betulin  durchgefiihrten  Oxy- 
dationsreaktionen  wurden  Produkte  isoliert,  die  durch 
Angriff  an  der  Doppelbindung  entstanden  waren.  In  dieser 
Arbeit  beschreiben  wir  einige  neue  Umwandlungsprodukte 
des  Betulins,  welche  bei  der  Oxydation  der  Alkoholgruppen 
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nach  verschiedenen  Methoden  entstehen,  wobei  aber  die 
Doppelbindung  erhalten  bleibt. 

Zu  diesem  Zwecke  haben  wir  das  Betulin  (I)  zunachst 
einer  Dehydrierung  mit  Kupferpulver  bei  300^  unter- 
zogen.  Dabei  wird  das  primare  Hydroxy  1  zur  Aldehyd- 
gruppe  und  das  sekundare  zur  Ketogruppe  oxydiert;  die 
Doppelbindung  bleibt  in  der  Hauptsache  unversehrt.  Im 
so  erhaltenen,  gut  krystallisierenden  Betulon-aldehyd 
(Lupen-2-on-ol)  (II)  konnte  die  Anwesenheit  der  Keto- 
und  der  Aldehydgruppe  durch  die  Bildung  eines  Dioxims 
nachgewiesen  werden.  Durch  Reduktion  des  Betulon-alde- 
hyds  nach  der  Methode  von  Wolff-Kishner  erhielt  man 
erwartungsgemass  das  schon  bekannte  a-Lupen  (III).  Der 
Schmelzpunkt  und  die  spezifische  Drehung  unseres  Prapa- 
rates  stimmten  mit  den  in  der  Literatur  f iir  a-Lupen  angeg- 
benen  iiberein. 

Betulon-aldehyd  (II)  wurde  ferner  erhalten  bei  der 
Oxydation  von  Betulin  nach  Oppenauer.  Als  Wasserstoff- 
Akzeptor  wurde  dabei  Chinon  in  Benzollosung  verwen- 
det.  Daneben  konnte  in  kleiner  Menge  noch  eines  der  zwei 
moglichen  Zwischenprodukte  (C3oH4g02)  des  Uberganges 
von  Betulin  zum  Betulon-aldehyd  erhalten  werden.  Das 
Acetyl-Derivat  des  einen  der  beiden  moglichen  Isomeren, 
namlich  der  Acetyl-betulin-aldehyd  (Acetat  des  2-Oxy- 
lupenals),  war  schon  von  Ruzicka  und  Brenner  durch 
Oxydation  des  Betulin-monoacetats  mit  Chromsaure  herge- 
stellt  worden.  Wir  bereiteten  jetzt  daraus  durch  alkalische 
Verseifung  den  noch  unbekannten  Betulin-aldehyd  (IV). 
Das  Nebenprodukt  von  der  Oxydation  des  Betulins  nach 
Oppenauer  erwies  sich  aber  als  verschieden  vom  Betulin- 
aldehyd  und  muss  daher  das  Lupenol-2-on  vorstellen  (V). 

Ferner  entstand  Betulon-aldehyd  als  Hauptprodukt  bei 
der  Einwirkung  von  Chromsaure  auf  Betulin  unter  sehr 
milden  Bedingungen ;  daneben  war  aber  auch  in  geringerer 
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Menge  eine  Saure  isolierbar,  die  sich  als  Betulbnsaure  (VI) 
erwies.  Die  gleiche  Betulonsaure  entstand  auch  bei  der 
vorsichtigen  Oxydation  von  Betulon-aldehyd  mit  Kalium- 
permanganat.  Die  Ketogruppe  in  der  Betulonsaure  wurde 
durch  Oximierung  des  Methylesters  nachgewiesen.  Bei  der 
katalytischen  Hydrierung  des  Betulonsaure-methylesters 
unter  Anwendung  Von  Platinoxyd  wurden  2  Mol  Wasser- 
stoff  verbraucht  unter  Bildung  des  schon  bekannten  Dihy- 
dro-betulinsaure-methylesters.  Das  erhaltene  Produkt 
war  nach  Schmelzpunkt  und  Misehprobe  identisch  mit 
einem  Praparat,  das  friiher  durch  Oxydation  von  Dihydro- 
betulin-monoacetat  mit  Chromsaure,  Verseifung  der  ent- 
standenen  Aeetyl-dihydro-betulinsaure  (VII)  und  Vere- 
sterung  der  letztern  hergestellt  worden  war.  Der  Be- 
tulonsaure-methyloster  wurde  schliesslich  der.  Reduktion 
nach  Wolff-Kishner  unterworfen,  wobei  der  Methylester 
der  2-Desoxy-betulinsaure  (VIII)  erhalten  wurde. 

Die  in  dieser  Arbeit  beschriebenen  Oxydationsprodukte 
sollen  fiir  weitere  Umwandlungen  Verwendung  finden. 


die  Doppelbindung,  double  bond 
die  Hauptsache,  essential 
Erwartungs  gemass,  according  to 
expectation 


vorsichtig,  careful 
schliesslich,  finally 


XV 

EINLEITUNG.  —  PLAN  UND 

tlBERSICHT    LtBER  DEN   GANG 

DER  UNTERSUCHUNG 

(Aus  Terpene  und  Campher  von  Otto  Wallach) 

„Die  nahere  Erforschung  der  durch  ihr  Vorkommen  in 
„den  atherischen  Olen  seit  lange  bekannten  Verbindungen 
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„hat  den  Chemikern  mancherlei  Schwierigkeiten  bereitet. 
„Man  unterschied  bekanntlich  von  jeher  in  den  atherischen 
„Olen  sauerstoff-f reie  und  sauerstoffhaltige  Bestandteile.  Die 
„ersteren  erw,iesen  sich  vielfach  als  Kohlenwasserstoffe  der 
„Formel  CioHie,  und  man  hat  sie  Terpene  genannt.  Unter 
„den  letzteren  fand  man  haufig  Korper  der  Formel  CioHieO 
„und  CioHisO,  welche  zu  den  Terpenen  in  augenfalliger 
„Beziehung  stehen  und  welche  man  mit  dem  zusammenfas- 
„senden  Naraen  der  ,Campher'  bezeichnen  kann. 

„Namentlich  die  Terpene  wurden  beziiglich  ihrer  Konsti- 
„tution  als  ziemlich  ratselhafte  und  fiir  die  Untersuchung 
„schwierige  Korper  betrachtet,  denn  wohlcharakterisierte 
„Verbindungen  hatten  friiher  nur  in  sehr  sparlieher  Zahl 
„aus  denselben  erhalten  werden  konnen  und  namentlich 
„zeigten  sie  sich  chemischen  und  physikalischen  Einfliissen 
„gegeniiber  als  hochst  veranderliche  Substanzen.  Daher 
„fehlt  es  denn  wohl  auch,  wenn  man  von  einigen  sehr  wert- 
„vollen  Arbeiten,  unter  denen  z.  B.  die  von  Berthelot, 
jjRi'^an,  Tilden,  Gladstone,  Armstrong,  Flavitzky  u.a.  her- 
„vorzuheben  sind,  absieht,  an  einigermassen  zusammen- 
„hangenden  und  planmassigen  Untersuchungen  aus 
,,friiherer  Zeit. 

„Und  in  der  Tat,  wenn  man  einen  Blick  in  die  altera 
„Literatur  der  Terpene  warf,  erschien  es  auch  nicht  gerade 
„verlockend,  sich  mit  dem  Gegenstand  zu  beschaftigen.  Es 
„lag  eine  kaum  iibersehbare  Ftille  von  Einzelbeobachtungen 
„vor.  In  den  Handbiichern  wurde  eine  sehr  grosse  Anzahl 
„von  Terpenen  aufgefiihrt,  die  man  je  nach  ihrer  Herkunft 
„mit  einem  besonderen  Namen  belegte  und  die  man  zum  "^ 
„mindesten  beziiglich  ihrer  physikalischen  Eigenschaften 
„fiir  wirklich  different  voneinander  hielt.  Dass  einige'der  ♦ 
„Forscher,  welche  eingehendere  Untersuchungen  auf  diesem 
„Arbeitsfeld  ausgefiihrt  hatten,  sich  korrektere  und  be- 
„stimmtere   Vorstellungen   iiber   den    Zusammenhang   der 


^ 
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„Terpene  gebildet  haben,  als  aus  der  Literatur  ersichtlich 
„ist,  mag  wohl  sein.  Wirkliche  Klarheit  war  aber  jedenfalls 
„in  keinem  Punkt  erreicht.  Wollte  man  solche  in  das  weit 
„verzweigte  und  verworrene  Gebiet  hineinbringen,  so  war 
„folgendes  anzustreben : 

„Erstens:  Es  mussten  fiir  alle  wirklich  voneinander 
„verschiedenen  Terpene  so  scharfe  und  bestimmte  Merk- 
„male  der  Eigenschaften  festgestellt  werden,  dass  eine 
„Erkennung  und  TJnterscheidung  der  chemischen  Indi- 
„viduen  unschwer  moglich  wurde. 

j,Zweitens  mussten  auf  Grundlage  einer  solchen  genauen 
„Charakteristik  das  Verhalten  und  die  gegenseitigen 
„Beziehiiiigen  der  einzelnen  Kohlenwasserstoffe,  namentlieh 
„in  Riicksicht  auf  ihre  Eigensehaft,  ineinander  iibergehen 
„zu  konnen,  ermittelt  werden. 

„Erst  nach  Erfiillung  dieser  beiden  Vorbedingungeu 
„konnte  dann 

„Drittens  eine  nahere  Erforschung  der  einzelnen  Ver- 
„bindungen  hinsichtlieh  ihrer  Eonstitution  wirklichen 
„Erfolg  versprechen/'    [B.  24  (1891),  1525.] 

bekaimtlicli,  as  is  Tcnown  {  in  der  Tat,  m  fact 

von  jeher,  ever  since,  all  along       \  verlockend,  tempting 


XVI 

tJBER  DIE  FARBSALZE  VON 
WURSTER 

(Aus  Berichte  der  deutsehen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft, 
von  Richard  Willstatter  und  Jean  Piccard) 

In  der  Absicht,  einen  Beitrag  zur  Erklarung  der  Anilin- 
farben  zu  geben  dureh  Untersuchung  ihrer  aromatischen 
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Muttersubstanzen,  haben  wir  vor  vier  Jahren  die  Besehrei- 
bung  der  einfachen  Chinonimine  begonnen.  Die  Unter- 
suehung  hat  wenig  zur  Erklarung  der  Art  und  Intensitat 
der  chinoiden  Farbstoffe  beigetragen,  da  diese  Imine  der 
Erwartung  entgegen  farblos  oder  wenig  gefarbt  waren. 
Das  eigentliche  Ziel  der  Arbeit  iiber  Chinonimine  wird  erst 
jetzt  erreieht,  indem  wir  endlich  iiber  die  Zusammenset- 
zung  der  Wursterschen  Salze  Klarheit  sehaffen  und  mit 
diesen  einfachsten  Farbstoffen  die  Anilinfarben  verg- 
leichen. 

In  der  Triphenylmethanreihe  sind  einige  den  Farbstoffen 
zugrunde  liegende  Imine  bakannt  durch  die  grossen  Ar- 
beiten  von  Baeyer  und  Villiger  und  durch  die  Mitteilungen 
von  Homolka,  sowie  von  Nolting.  Diese  Imine  sind  alle 
mehr  oder  weniger  gelb,  und  sie  andern  sprunghaft  und 
ganz  und  gar  ihr  optisches  Verhalten  bei  der  Bildung  der 
Farbsalze. 

In  der  Benzolreihe  liegen  scheinbar  die  Verhaltnisse 
gerade  so  wie  bei  den  Anilinf arbstoffen : 

Da  sind  die  Mono-  und  Di-imine  des  Benzoehinons 
farblos  bis  gelb.  Es  sind  aber  auch  seit  langem  rote  und 
blaue  Farbsalze  bekannt,  die  an  Nuance  und  Intensitat  den 
Triphenylmethanfarbstoffen  beinahe  gleichen.  Sie  entstehen 
bei  der  Oxydation  der  p-Phenylendiamine ;  es  sind  die 
Salze  von  Wurster.  Auf  diese  Parallele  zwischen  Ben- 
zolreihe und  Triphenylmethanreihe  in  den  Iminen  und 
andererseits  in  den  Farbsalzen  haben  wir  in  der  VI.  Mit- 
teilung  hingewiesen ;  wir  f olgerten :  »Die  Untersuchung  der 
Chinonimine  hat  nun  als  etwas  Neues  ergeben,  dass  chinoide 
Verbindungen  in  zwei  verschiedenen  Zustanden  existieren.<^ 
Und  wir  nahmen  damals  an,  die  Existenz  der  gefarbten 
Reihe  lasse  sich  am  besten  verstehen,  wenn  man  darin  nach 
den  Ideen  von  Baeyers  eine  andere  Natur  der  Doppelbind- 
ung  annehme. 
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Den  gelben  Iminen  und  den  Farbsalzen  (z.  B,  in  der 
Triphenylmethanreihe)  darf  man  nicht  die  gleiche  Struk- 
tur  zuschreibeii.  Das  ginge  gegen  die  Umlagerungstheorie 
von  A.  Hantzsch:  »Jedes  Auftreten  oder  jede  Veran- 
derung  der  Korperfarbe  bei  der  Bildung  von  Salzen  ist 
auf  intramolekulare  Umlagerung  ziiriickzufuhren.«  Wir 
moehten  hinzuf  iigen :  die  Umlagerung  ist  aueh  intermoleku- 
lar  moglich. 

Neuerdings  halt  es  Hantzsch  fiir  moglich,  die  intensive 
Farbe  einiger  Chinonimine  und  die  Farblosigkeit  anderer, 
naheverwandter  Chinonimine  durch '  Strukturversehieden- 
heit  im  Sinne  der  Formel  zu  erklaren : 

0  NR 

//  // 

C6H4  und  CeH4 

\  \ 

NR  NR 

ketoid,  farblos 

die  Absicht,  intention 

die  Erwartung,  expectation 


XVII 

t)BER  INVERTSEIFEN  VI; 
TRIAZOLIUMSALZE 

von  Richard  Kuhn  und  Otto  Westphal 

Benztriazol-Alkalisalze  reagieren  mit  Halogenalkylen 
und  Dialkylsulfaten  unter  Bildung  von  1-  und  2-Alkyl- 
benztriazolen  (I),  doch  geht  die  Reaktion  unter  gewissen 
Bedingungen  bis  zu  1.3-Dialkyl-benztriazoliumsalzen  (II) 
weiter.     Die    1-Alkyl-benztriazole    sind   bekanntlieh    auch 


0                           NR 

/\                        / 
C6H4      1        und  C6H4 

\l                         \ 
N.R                       NR 

chinoid,  iarbig 

schein'bar,  apparently 
bekannt,  Tcnown 
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aus  iV-monosubstituierten  o-Phenylendiaminen  und  salpe- 
triger  Saure  oder  deren  Estern  erhaltlieh.  Durch  Addition 
von  Halogenalkyl  lassen  sich  daraus  Benztriazoliumsalze 
gewinnen,  bei  denen  die  beiden,  wahrscheinlich  in  1-  und 
3-Stellung  befindlichen  Reste  R  verschieden  sind  (II). 

Ri 

R  i 


1 

N 
/\/   \ 

\  A  / 

N 

N 

r  J     N-R  \/\  / 

N                                  1          X- 

la. 

lb.                            II.       R2 

Es  war  zu  erwarten,  dass  solche  Triazoliumsalze,  in  denen 
mindestens  einer  der  beiden  Reste  R  langkettig  ist,  die 
biologischen  Wirknngen  von  Invertseifen  zeigen  wiirden, 
Dass  dabei  neben  dem  quartaren  N-Atom  noch  2  weitere 
N-Atome  im  Molekiil  enthalten  sind,  war  von  Interesse  im 
Hinblick  auf  die  von  R.  Kuhn  und  H.-J.  Bielig  fest- 
gestellte  pn  Abhangigkeit  der  Einwirkung  auf  Proteine, 
Chromoproteide  und  Symplexe. 

Zur  Darstellung  der  hoheren  Alkyl-triazole,  bei  denen  es 
sich  vermutlich  um  die  1-Derivate  handelt,  hat  sich  die 
Umsetzung  von  1-Chlor-paraffinen  mit  Benztriazol-kalium 
bzw.  Benztriazol-natrium  in  Alkohol  bei  100 — 120'*  als 
bestes  Verfahren  erwiesen.  Die  Ausbeuten  betragen  60 — 
80%  d.  Th.,  und  aus  den  Mutterlaugen  diirften  sich  noch 
2-Alkyl-Derivate  gewinnen  lassen.  Verwendet  man  die  1- 
Brom-paraffine,  so  erhalt  man  —  auch  bei  Anwendung  von 
nur  1  Mol  —  unter  denselben  Bedingungen  unmittelbar 
die  1.3-Dialkyl-benztriazolium-bromide  (II,  Ri  =  R2),  von 
denen  wir  die  Diathyl-,  Dibutyl-,  Dioctyl-,  Dilauryl-  und 
Dibenzyl-Verbindung  dargestellt  haben.    Der  Unterschied 
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in   der   Reaktionsfahigkeit  von   Alkylchlorid   und   Alkyl- 
bromid  ist  hier  sehr  ausgepragt. 

Zum  Vergleich  mit  den  Benzo-1.2.3-triazoliumsalzen 
haben  wir  auch  das  1.2.4-Triazol  durch  Umsetzung  des 
Kaliumsalzes  mit  Laurylchlorid  und  anschliessende  Addi- 
tion von  Athylbromid  in  eine  Invertseife  (III)  verwandelt. 

N 


f CH 

C2H5 

\ 

/ 

N+ 

// 

\        CH 

Br- 

H25C12.N 

III. 

Bei  der  Priifung  an  Milchsaurebakterien  (Streptohac- 
terium  plantarum),  fiir  die  wir  Hrn.  Dr.  E.  F.  Moller  zu 
danken  haben,  ergab  sich,  dass  1.3-Diathyl-,  Dibutyl-  und 
Dibenzyl-benztriazoliumbromid  (II,  R  =  C2H5,  C4H9, 
CH2C6H5)  praktiseh  unwirksam  sind.  Die  hoehste  Wirk- 
samkeit  entfaltete  das  1.3-dioctyl-benztriazoliuinbromid 
(vollstandige  Hemmung  1:1600000),  das  doppelt  so  wirk- 
sam  war  wie  die  Didodeeyl-Verbindung.  Der  Grossenord- 
nung  nach  unterschied  sich  jedoch  an  den  Milchsaurebak- 
terien keines  der  gepriiften  Triazoliumsalze  (Tafel  1)  von 
den  gewohnlichen  Invertseifen,  z.  B.  dem  Dodecyl-dimethyl- 
benzyl-ammoniumbromid,  das  als  Standard  stets  mitgetestet 
wurde  (vollstandige  Hemmung  1:600000). 

Gegeniiber  pathogenen  Erregern,  die  Frl.  Dr.  M.  von 
Czernucki-Hrebeljanowitsch  am  Hygienischen  Institut  der 
Universitat  Heidelberg  gepriift  hat,  zeigte  sich  (Tafel  2), 
dass  auch  hier  unter  den  1.3-Dialkyl-benztriazolium-Salzen 
mit  Ri  =  R2  die  Dioctyl-Verbindung  an  der  Spitze  steht. 
Anders  als  bei  den  Milchsaurebakterien  ist  aber  der  Ab- 
solutwert  des  Desinfektionsvermogens  der  Dioctyl-Verbind- 
ung demjenigen  der  Standardseife  erheblich  iiberlegen. 
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Ganz  auffallend  in  Erscheinung  tritt  diese  Uberlegenheit 
bei  den  in  Tafel  3  angefiihrten  Triazoliumsalzen,  die  2 
vefsehiedene  R-Reste  tragen.  Hier  hebt  sieh  besonders 
hervor,  das  l-Lauryl-3-athyl-benztriazoliumbromid,  das 
Staphylokokken  noch  in  einer  Verdiinnung  von  1:600000, 
Paratyphus  B  von  1:38500,  Colibazillen  von  1:200000, 
t)ipliteriebazill6n  von  1 :600000,  Friedlander-Bakterien  von 
1:300000  und  Streptokokken  von  1:300000  bei  10  Min. 
Einwirkung  totet,  Ein  so  starkes  Desinfektionsvermogen 
ist  mit  anderen  Invertseifen  bisher  nicht  annahernd 
eireicht  worden.  Es  ist  wohl  anzunehmen,  dass  man  dureh 
systematische  Abanderung  der  Substituenten  Verbind- 
ungen  wird  herstellen  konnen,  die  gegeniiber  bestimmten 
Bakterien  noch  wirksamer  sind. 

erhaltlich,  obtainable  i  anschliessende,  following 

wahrscheinlich,  likely,  probably     \  gegeniiber,  toward 
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Eigenschaften  und 

Verhalten. 

Anwendung  und  Farbton 

u 

5 

cs 
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d 
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d 
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tur    nicht    iiber    20*    steigen    soil. 
Nach     VoUendung     der     Eeaktion 
wird  auf  Eis  gegossen,  der  Nieder- 
schlag  filtriert  und  gewaschen.  Das 
dunkelblaue  Produkt  kann  fiir  die 
Herstellung  von  Hydronblau  E  un- 
mittelbar  verwendet  werden,  zweck- 
massig   fiihrt  man  es  aber  in  die 
Leukoverbindung  iiber  und  reinigt 
dieselbe     mit     Alkohol      (D.      P. 
227323). 

Handelsname 

und  wissenschaf  tliche 

Bezeichnung 
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DYNAMIK:    DAS  TRAEGHEITSGESETZ 
(Aus  Die  Relativitdtstheorie  Einsteins,  von  Max  Born) 

Nacli  diesen  Vorbereitungen  wenden  wir  uns  nun  der 
Frage  zu,  von  der  wir  ausgingen,  namlich  in  welcher 
Weise  Krafte  Be':vegungen  erzeugen. 

Der  einfachste  Fall  ist  der,  daB  iiberhaupt  keine 
Krafte  da  sind.  Dann  wird  ein  ruhender  Korper  sicher- 
lich  nicht  in  Bewegung  gesetzt.  Diese  Feststellung 
machten  bereits  die  Alten  ;  sie  glaubten  aber  iiberdies, 
daB  auch  das  Umgekehrte  gelten  miisse  :  wo  Bewegung 
sei,  miiBten  auch  Krafte  wirken,  die  sie  unterhalten. 
Diese  Ansicht  fiihrt  sogleich  auf  Schwierigkeiten,  wenn 
man  sich  tiberlegi,  warum  ein  geschleuderter  Stein  oder 
Speer  weiter  fliegt,  wenn  er  die  Hand  verlassen  hat ; 
diese  ist  es  offenbar,  die  ihn  in  Bewegung  bringt,  ihre 
Einwirkung  aber  ist  zu  Ende,  sobald  die  Bewegung 
eigentlich  begonnen  hat.  Die  antiken  Denker  haben 
viel  dariiber  gegriibelt,  welche  Krafte  es  sind,  die  die 
Bewegung  des  fliegenden  Steines  aufrechterhalten.  Erst 
Galilei  fand  den  richtigen  Standpunkt  der  Sache  gegen- 
iiber  ;  er  bemerkte,  daB  es  ein  Vorurteil  sei,  anzunehmen, 
wo  Bewegung  sei,  miisse  auch  jederzeit  Kraft  sein. 
Man  miisse  vielmehr  die  Frage  stellen,  welche  quantita- 
tive Eigenschaft  der  Bewegung  mit  der  Kraft  in  einem 
gesetzmaBigen  Zusammenhange  steht,  etwa  der  Ort  des 
bewegten  Korpers,  oder  seine  Geschwindigkeit  oder  seine 
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Beschleunigung  oder  eine  von  diesen  alien  abhangige 
kombinierte  GroBe.  'Dariiber  laBt  sich  durch  bloBes 
Nachdenken  nichts  herauspliilosophieren,  sondern  man 
muB  die  Natur  befragen,  und  die  Antwort,  die  diese 
zunachst  gibt,  lautet  so,  daB  die  Krafte  auf  die  Ge- 
schwindigkeitsanderungen  EinfluB  haben  :  Zur  Auf- 
rechterhaltung  einer  Bewegung,  bei  der  GroBe  und 
Richtung  der  Geschwindigkeit  unverandert  bleiben,  ist 
keine  Kraft  erforderlich,  und  umgekehrt :  Wo  keine 
Krafte  sind,  bleibt  auch  GroBe  und  Richtting  der  Ge- 
schwindigkeit unverandert,  also  ein  ruhender  KOrper  in 
Ruhe,  ein  geradlinig  und  gleichformig  bewegter  Korper 
in  geradliniger  und  gleichformiger  Bewegung. 

Dieses  Gesetz  vom  Beharrungsvermogen  oder 
derTragheit  liegt  nunaber  keineswegs  so  klar  zu  Tage, 
wie  sein  einfacher  Wortlaut  vermuten  lieBe.  Denn 
Korper,  die  wirklich  alien  Einwirkungen  entzogen  sind, 
kennen  wir  in  unserer  Erfahrung  nicht,  uild  wenn  wir 
sie  uns  in  der  Einbildungskraft  vorstellen,  wie  sie 
einsam  mit  konstanter  Geschwindigkeit  auf  gerader 
Bahn  durch  den  Weltraum  ziehen,  so  geraten  wir  sofort 
in  das  Problem  der  absolut  geraden  Bahn  im  absolut 
ruhenden  Raume,  wovon  wir  erst  spater  ausfiihrlich  zU 
reden  haben  werden.  Wir  verstehen  daher  vorlaufig 
das  Tragheitsgesetz  in  dem  eingeschrSnkten  Sinne,  den 
es  bei  Galilei  hatte. 

Wir  denken  uns  einen  glatten,  genau  horizentalen 
Tisch  und  darauf  eine  glatte  Kugel ;  diese  wird  Voti 
ihrem  Gewichte  auf  den  Tisch  gedrtickt,  wit  stellell 
aber  fest,  daB  wir  keine  merkliche  Kraft  brauchen,  um 
die  Kugel  auf  dem  Tisch  ganz  langsam  zu  bewegen. 
Auf  die  Kugel  wirkt  ofiFenbar  in  horizentaler  Riehtung 
keine  Kraft,  sonst  ^urde  sie  ja  nicht  an  jeder  Stelle 
von  selbst  in  Ruhe  bleiben. 
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Erteilen  wir  ihr  nun  aber  eine  Geschwindigkeit,  so 
sie  auf  gerader  Linie  fort  und  wird  nur  auBerst 
wenig  verlangsamt.  Diese  Verlangsamung  wurde  von 
Galilei  als  eine  sekundare  Wirkung  erkannt,  die  der 
Reibung  am  Tiscb  und  an  der  Luft  zuzusohreiben  ist, 
wenn  audi  die  reibenderi  Krafte  nach  den  etatiscben 
Metboden,  von  denen  wir  ausgegangen  sind,  nicbt  nacb- 
wejgbar  sind.  Der  ricbtige  Blick  fiir  die  Unterscbeidung 
des  Wesentlicben  an  einem  Vorgange  von  storenden 
Nebenwirkungen  macbt  eben  den  groBen  Forscber  aus. 

Auf  dem  Tiscbe  ist  also  jedenfalls  das  Tragbeitsgesetz 
bestatigt ;  es  ist  festgestellt,  daB  bei  feblenden  Kraften 
die  Gescbwindigekit  nacb  Ricbtung  und  GroBe  konstant 
bleibl. 

Folglicb  werden  die  Krafte  mit  der  Gescbwindig- 
keitsftnderung,  der  Bescbleunigung,  verkniipft  sein  ;  wie, 
IftBt  sigh  wieder  nur  durcb  die  Erfabrung  entscbeiden. 


die  Tragheit,  inertia 

die  Vorbereitung,  preparation 

die  Bewegui^,  motion 


die   Besehleunigung,     accelera- 
tion 
geradlinig,  rectilinear 


umgekehrt,  inverse  gleichfonuig,  uniform 

"'unterhalten,  to  maintain  \  die  Eifahrung,  experience 


II 

DER  PIEZOELEKTRISCHE  EFFEKT 
(Aus  Der  Ultraschall,  von  L.  Bergmann) 

Im  Jabre  1880  entdeckten  die  Gebriider  Curie  die 
Erscheinung,  daB  bei  mancben  Kristallen  bei  Druck 
oder  Debnung  in  gewissen  Ricbtungen  auf  bestimmten 
KLristaUflacben  elektriscbe  Ladungen  auftraten.     Diese 
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immer  wieder  reproduzierbare  Erscheinung  wurde  piezo- 
elektrischer  Effekt  genannt.  Schon  diese  ersten  Versuche 
zeigten,  daB  die  frei  werdenden  Ladungen  der  GroBe 
des  mechanischen  Druckes  bzw.  der  Dehniing  pro- 
portional sind ;  das  Vorzeichen  der  auftretenden  Ladun- 
gen andert  sich,  wenn  eine  Kompression  des  ELristalles 
in  eine  Dilatation  iibergeht.  Der  piezoelektrische  Effekt 
trat  bei  folgenden  Kristallen  auf:  Turmalin,  Quarz, 
Zinkblende,  Natriumchlorat,  Weinsaure,  Ilieselzinkerz, 
Rohrzucker,  Seignettesalz  und  findet  sich,  wie  neuere 
Untersuchungen  zeigten,  auch  noch  bei  vielen  anderen 
Kristallen,  die  den  verschiedensten ,  Kristallklassen 
angehoren.  Die  Erscheinung  ist  also  nicht  an  eine 
bestimmte  Kristallklasse  gebunden/  Das  gemeinsame 
Kennzeichen,  das  aber  alle  bisher  als  piezoelektrisch 
erkannten  Kristalle  besitzen,  ist  das  Vorhandensein 
einer  oder  mehrerer  polarer  Achsen  bzw.  polarer 
Richtungen  oder  das  Fehlen  eines  Symmetriezentrums. 
Unter  einer  polaren.  Achse  (bzw.  Richtung)  versteht 
man  in  der  Kristallographie  eine  im  Kristall  gedachte 
Richtung,  bei  der  vorderes  und  hinteres  Ende  nicht 
gleichwertig,  also  nicht  miteinander  vertauschbar  sind, 
mit  anderen  Worten  :  durch  eine  Drehung  um  irgend 
eine  zUr  polaren  Achse  oder  Richtung  senkrechte  Achse 
um  180°  laBt  sich  der  Kristall- nicht  mit  der  Ausgangs- 
stellung  zur  Deckung  bringen. 

Am  Quarzkristall,  der  heute  die  groBte  Verwendung 
als  piezoelektrischer  Kristall  gefunden  hat,  sei  dies 
naher  veranschaulicht.  In  Abb.  13  ist  die  typische  Form 
eines  Quarzkristalles  wiedergegeben.  Bei  diesem  dem 
trigonalen  Kristallsystem  angehorenden  Kristall  haben 
wir  drei  zweizahhge  polare  Achsen,  die  in  der  Abb.  13 
mit  Xi,  Xg  und  Xg  bezeichnet  sind.  Diese  Achsen 
verbinden  jeweils  zwei  gegenuberliegende  Kanten   des 
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sechsseitigen  Prismas,  die  jedoch  nicht  gleichwertig 
sind.  Dies  erkennt  man  daran,  daB  an  einer  der  Kanten 
die  kleinen  mit  a  und  b  bezeichneten  Flachen  anliegen, 
die  bei  der  gegeniiberKegenden  Kante  feblen.  Die  vierte 
Achse  Z  ist  dreizahlig  und  nicht  polar,  denn  eine 
Drehung  um  180°  um  eine  der  drei  X-Achsen  bringt 
den  Kristall  mit  seiner  Ausgangsstellmig  wieder  zur 
Deckimg.    Da  die  Z-Achse  in  optischer  Beziehung  eine 


Xr 


Abb.  13 

Symmetrieachse  darstellt,  wird  sie  auch  als  optische 
Achse  bezeichnet.  Die  polaren  Achsen  bzw.  Rich- 
tungen  lassen  sich  nicht  nur  aus  der  auBeren  Gestalt  des 
betreffenden  Kristalles  erkennen,  auch  in  physikalischer 
und  chemischer  Beziehung  ist  vorderes  und  hinteres 
Ende  einer  polaren  Achse  ganz  verschieden.  So  sind 
z.B.  die  Atzfiguren  und  die  Geschwindigkeit  des 
Atzvorganges  an  den  beiden  Enden  einer  polaren 
Richtung  verschieden.  Auch  die  Piezoelektrizitat  ist 
ein  Kennzeichen  fiir  das  Vorhandensein  polarer  Achsen. 
l^s  treten  stets  bei  einer  mechanischen  Beanspruchung 
(Druck-  oder  Dehnung)  des  Kristalles  an  den  Enden 

G 
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einer  polaren  Achse  bzw.  auf  den  zur  polaren  Achse 
senkrechten  Flachen  entgegengesetzte  elektrische  La- 
dungen  auf.  Dabei  ist  es  nicht  unbedingt  notwendig, 
daB  die  mechanische  Beanspruchung  nur  in  Richtung 
der  polaren  Achse  erfolgt,  sondern  es  geniigt,  wenn  eiiie 
Druck-  oder  Dehnungskomponente  in  die  Richtung  dieser 
Achse  fallt. 

Es  wiirde  an  dieser  Stelle  zu  weit  fiihren,  auf  den 
tieferen  Grund  der  piezoelektrischen  Erscheinung  etwa 
vom  molekulartheoretischen  Standpunkt  ausfuhrlich 
einzugehen.  Zum  Verstandnis  moge  nur  soviel  gesagt 
werden,  dafi  durch  Druck  oder  Dehnung  in  Richtung 
einer  polaren  Achse  die  Abstande  zwischen  den  vef- 
schiedenen  das  Kristallgitter  aufbauenden  lonen  nicht 
im  gleichen  Verhaltnis  verkiirzt  werden,  so  dai3  unter 
der  Annahme,  daB  die  Gittepteilchen  Trager  elektrischer 
Ladungen  sind,  freie  Ladungen  entstehen. 


die  ErscheinuE^,  phenomenon 

die  Dehnung,  tension 

die  Flache,  face,  surface 

das  Vorzeichen,  sign 

das  Kennzeichen,  characteristic 


die  Achse,  axis 

drehen,  to  turn 

die  Kante,  edge 

atzen,  to  etch 

den  .  .  .  lonen,  see  §  16 


III 

DAS  WIEN'SCHE    VERSCHIEBUNGSGESETZ 

(Aus  Das  Naturbild  der  Neuen  Physik, 
von  Arthur  Haas) 

Der  theoretischen  Physik  entstand  somit  ein  wichtiges, 
freihch  auch  aufierst  schwieriges  Problem  in  der  Frage 
nach  der  spektralen  Verteilung  der  Strahlungsenergie. 
Der  Sinn  dieser  Frage  mOge  durch  ein  Beispiel  erlautert 
werden,  das  einem  der  Physik  ganz  fernstehenden  Gebiet 
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entnommen  werde.  Die  VoLkswirtschaftslehre  unter- 
sucht  die  Verteilung  des  Volkseinkommens  auf  die  ver- 
schiedenen  Einkommensstufen.  Sie  konstruiert  Stufen 
des  jahrKchen  Einkommens,  die  um  einen  konstanten 
Betrag  (von  etwa  100  Mark)  steigen  mogen,  und  legt  sich 
nun  die  Frage  vor,  welche  prozentuellen  Bruchteile  des 
gesamten  jahrlichen  Volkseinkommens  auf  die  einzelnen 
Einkommenstufen  entfallen.  Jedenfalls  wird  dann  eine 
Stufe  dadurch  ausgezeichnet  sein,  daB  ihr  prozentueller 
Anteil  am  gesamten  Volkseinkommen  am  groBten  ist. 
In  ganz  analoger  Weise  kann  die  theoretische  Physik 
das  Spektrum  nach  Wellenlangen  abstufen  und  die 
grundlegende  Frage  untersuchen,  welche  Anteile  an  der 
gesamten  von  einem  Korper  ausgestrahlten  Energie, 
welche  Anteile  also  an  dem  gesamten  Emissionsvermogen 
den  einzelnen  Stufen  des  Spektrums  bei  bestimmten 
Temperatiu'en  zukommen  ;  auch  da  wird  es  sich  zeigen, 
da6  es  in  jedem  Falle  eine  bestimmte  Stufe  des  Spek- 
trums gibt,  fiir  die  dieser  Anteil  am  groBten  ist.  Indem 
man  die  Stufen  recht  klein  wahlt,  laBt  sich  derart  eine 
bestimmte  Wellenlange  ermitteln,  fiir  die  das  sogenannte 
spezifische  Emissionsvermogen  am  groBten  ist. 

Im  Jahre  1893  hat  nun  Wien  auf  theoretischem  Wege 
die  wichtige  Entdeckimg  gemacht,  daB  das  Produkt  aus 
dieser  Wellenlange  und  der  absoluten  Temperatur  des 
strahlenden  Korpers  eine  universeUe  Konstante  darsteUt, 
die  man  darum  die  Wien'sche  Konstante  nennt.  Je 
hdher  die  Temperatur,  desto  kleiner  ist  daher  die  aus- 
gezeichnete  Wellenlange.  Die  ihr  entsprechende  Stelle 
im  Spektrum  verschiebt  sich  also  mit  zunehmender 
Temperatur  in  der  Richtung  von  groBeren  zu  kleineren 
Wellenlangen,  also  innerhalb  des  sichtbaren  Spektrums 
in  der  Richtung  von  Rot  zu  Violett.  Man  bezeichnet 
darum  das  von  Wien  aufgefundene  Gesetz  als  Verschie- 
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bungsgesetz.  Seine  Richtigkeit  ist  durch  experimentelle 
Untersuchungen  vollkommen  bestatigt  worden,  und 
dadurch  war  as  andererseits  auch  moglich,  die  Wien'sche 
Konstante  ziemKch  genau  zu  ermittebi. 

Die  Auffindung  des  Verschiebungsgesetzes  bedeutete 
einen  groBen  und  wesentlichen  Erfolg  auf  dem  Wege 
zu  der  Losung  des  Grundproblems  der  Strahlungstheorie, 
namlich  der  Prage  nach  der  spektralen  Energieverteilung 
in  ihrer  Abhangigkeit  von  der  Temperatur.  Diesem 
Problem  gegeniiber  versagte  aber  nun  die  klassische 
Physik.  Wohl  fiihrte  sie  auf  zwei  ganz  verschiedenen 
Wegen  zu  zwei  verschiedenen  Gesetzen,  die  Losungen 
jenes  Problems  darstellen  sollten ;  aber  der  experi- 
mentellen  Prtifung  konnte  keines  der  beiden  Gesetze 
Stand  halten.  Es  zeigte  sich,  daB  beide  nur  ein  be- 
schranktes  Geltungsgebiet  haben  und  keines  allgemeine 
Giiltigkeit  besitzt.  Die  voUstandige  LOsung  des  Strahlen- 
problems  ist  erst  im  Jahre  1900  Planck  gelungen,  als  er 
die  geniale  Hypothese  des  elementaren  Wirkungs- 
quantums  ersann  und  sie  auf  die  Strahlungserscheinungen 
anwandte. 


die  Verteilimg,  distribution 
die  Strahlui^,  radiation 
der  Bruchteil,  fraction 
untersuchen,  to  investigate 


der  gesamten  .  .  .  Energie,  see 

§16 
*verschieben,  to  displace 
gelungen,  see  §  18 


IV 

DIE  NEUE  CHEMIE 

(tJbersetzt  aus  The  New  Chemistry,  von  E.  N. 
da  C.  Andrade) 

Die  ersten  Zweifel  an  der  wesentlichen  Bestandigkeit 
der  Atome  erwuchsen  mit  der  Entdeckung  der  Radio- 
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aktivitat.  Es  wurde  dabei  gezeigt,  dafi  gewisse  schwere 
Atome  —  besonders  die  von  Uran  —  eine  Reihe  Ver- 
anderungen  eriitten,  um  schlieBlich  Bleiatome  zu  werden. 
Dies  fiilirte  zu  der  Annahme/j  daB  es  gewisse,'  auBer- 
gewohiiliche  Atomgattungen  gabe,  die  alle  sehr  sch"wer||| 
und  an  sich  unbestandig  seien,|  und  spontan  zusammen- 
brachen,'  ohne  daB  dieser  Zusammenbruch  in  Bezug 
auf  Geschwindigkeit  und  Beschaffenheit  durch  die^dem 
Laboratorium  zuganglichen  Krafte  beeinfiuBbar  waretj 
Umwandlung,  so  behauptete  man,  sei  eine  naturbedingte 
Eigenschaft  nur  bestimmter  und  besonderer  Atom- 
gattungen, und  konne  in  diesen  Atomarten  nicht 
verhindert,  noch  in  anderen  Arten  erweckt  werden. 

Immerhin  hatte  sicli  ein  groBer  Fortschritt  vollzogen, 
und  Wissenschaftler  gaben  zu,  daB  Atome  nicht  not- 
wendigerweise  unveranderliche  Einheiten  seien. 

Seit  dem  Krieg  hat  sich  —  weitgehend  dank  der 
Bemiihungen  Rutherford's  und  seiner  Schule  —  die 
willkiirHche  Umwandlung  der  Atome  in  einer  immer 
groBer  werdenden  Anzahl  von  Fallen  ais  moghch 
erwiesen'  und  sich  zu  einem  besonderen  Feld  der 
wissenschafthchen  Forschung  entwickelt.  Tatsachlich 
handelt  es  sich  hierbei  nicht  um  die  Umwandlung 
wagbarer  Mengen,  sondern  auBerst  winziger  GroBen, 
die  nur  mit  den  jetzt  verfugbaren  auBergewohnhch 
feinen  Mitteln  der  Wahrnehmung  beobachtet  werden 
konnen.  Jedoch  kann  das  Prinzip  ebensowohl  bei  kleinen 
Mengen  wie  bei  groBen  bestatigt  werden.  Zum  Beispiel 
ist  Lithium  in  Hehum,  Stickstoff  in  SauerstofF  umgewan- 
delt  worden.  Weiterhin  sind  willkiirlich  instabile  Atome 
hergestellt  worden,  die  nach  ihrer  Bildung  unter  Emission 
von  Strahlungen  besonderer  Art  zusammenbrechen,  ganz 
so  wie  von  Natur  aus  radioaktive  Atome.  Die  Bildung 
einer  Art  eines  bekannten  Atoms  aus  einer  andern,  und 
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die  Herstellung  neuer  Atomgattungen,  die  der  Chemie 
bisher  unbekannt  waren,  ist  also  eine  neue,  sich  schnell 
entwickelnde  Wissenschaft ;  dieser  habe  ich  den  Namen 
,,  Die  Neue  Chemie  "  gegeben,  im  Gegensatz  zur  alten 
Chemie,  die  sich  mit  der  Bildung  einer  Art  von  Molekiil 
aus  anderen  Arten  von  Molekiilen  beschaftigt,  und  mit 
der  Herstellung  neuer  Molekiiltypen, 


die  Bestandigkeit,  stability 
verhindern,  to  inhibit 


beschaftigen,  to  occupy 


V 

BESCHREIBUNG  DES  APERTOMETERS 

(Aus  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  von  Ernst  Abbe) 

Das  Apertometer  ist  dazu  bestimmt,  eine  genaue 
Messung  des  OfiFnungswinkels  irgend  eines  Objektiv- 
systems  —  Trockensystem  oder  Immersion  —  auszu- 
fiihren ;  es  gewahrt  zugleich  die  Moglichkeit,  eine 
bestimmte  Angabe  iiber  die  Apertur  zu  gewinnen,  die 
nicht  durch  das  Maximum  des  in  Luft  gemessenen 
Winkels  begrenzt  wird,  und  die  unabhangig  bleibt  von 
dem  Medium  vor  der  Frontlinse  ;  die  vielmehr  dmrch 
ihre  theoretische  Bedeutung  eine  direkte  Bewertung  des 
Auflosungsvermogens  eines  Objektivs  ergibt. 

Das  Prinzip  dieser  Methode  laBt  sich  in  folgender 
Weise  darlegen  :  Dem  Mikroskopobjektiv  wird  die  Rolle 
eines  Fernrohrobjektivs  tibertragen,  das  entweder  direkt 
mit  dem  unbewaflfneten  Auge  oder  mit  einem,  dem 
terrestrischen  Okular  vergleichbarem  Hilfsmikroskop,  so 
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ih  Verbindung  gebracht  wird,  daB  die  Bilder  von 
entfernten  Gegenstanden  in  der  Nahe  der  hinteren 
Brennebene  des  Systems  beobachtet  werden  konnen. 
Es  wird  nun  das  angulare  Sehfeld  des  in  dieser  Weise 
hergestellten  Miniaturfernrohres  durch  die  Beobachtung 
gemessen  ;  die  wirkliche  Ausdehnung  des  Sehfeldes,  das 
bei  dem  Gebrauche  der  Linse  als  Mikroskopobjektiv 
in  Betracht  kommt,  oder  auch  nur  der  zentrale  Teil 
davon,  wirkt  dabei  als  die  freie  Offnung  des  Fernrohres 
Hiemach  wird  also  das  angulare  Sehfeld  des  Fernrohes 
vollstandig  identisch  mit  der  angularen  Apertur  des 
Mikroskopobjektives.  Um  nun  einen  Ausdruck  fur  die 
Apertur  zu  erhalten,  der  unabhangig  von  dem  bei  der 
Beobachtung  benutzten  Medium  ist,  wird  der  angulare 
Betrag  des  teleskopischen  Feldes  unter  Vermittlung 
einer  berechneten  Skala  in  einen  reinen  Zahlenwert  — 
das  Produkt  des  Sinus  des  halben  Ofifnungswinkels  mit 
dem  Brechungsexponenten  des  Mediums  vor  der  Front- 
linse  —  iibergefiihrt.  Fiir  verschiedene  Medien  (Luft, 
Wasser  oder  Balsam)  hat  dieses  Produkt  einen  bestimm- 
ten  Wert,  und  durch  diesen  Wert  wird  fur  jedes 
Objektiv  die  Grenze  des  Auflosungsvermogens  (die 
geringste  Distanz  noch  getrennt  erscheinender  Telle) 
unter  Beriicksichtigung  der  Wellenlange  des  bei  der 
Beobachtung  verwendeten  Lichtes  festgesetzt. 

Der  Apparat  besteht  aus  einer  halbkreisformigen 
Platte  aus  Kronglas,  deren  Durchmesser  90  mm  (3,5  engl. 
ZoU)  und  deren  Dicke  12  mm  (0,5  Zoll)  betragt,  sie  ist 
auf  der  Oberflache  und  der  zylindrischen  Begrenzungs- 
flache  poliert ;  auBerdem  ist  unter  einem  Winkel  von 
45°  zur  Oberflache  eine  der  Richtung  des  Durchmessers 
parallele  Flache  angeschhffen  und  ebenfalls  pohert. 
Diese  Platte  wird  auf  den  Objekttisch  des  Mikroskops 
gelegt,  so  daB  die  horizontal  in  die  zylindrische  Flache 
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eintretenden  Strahlen,  infolge  der  Totalreflexjon  an  der 
unter  45°  zur  Oberflache  geneigten  Flache,  in  das 
Mikroskop  gelangen.  XJber  dem  Zentrum  des  Halb- 
kreises  ist  ein  auf  der  Unterseite  versilbertes  Deck- 
glaschen  aufgekittet,  in  dessen  SilberscLicht  sich.  eine 
kleine  kreisformige  —  genau  zentral  gelegene  —  Offnung 
bej&ndet. 

Z-^ei  Zeiger  aus  geschwarztem  Messing  mit  scharfen 
Kanten,  die  auf  der  Peripherie  der  Scheibe  verschoben 
werden  konnen,  gewahren  deutliche  Marken  fiir  die 
Beobachtung  der  Grenzen  des  teleskopischen  Sehfeldes 
oder  der  fiir  die  mikroskopische  Beobachtung  wirksamen 
Apertur  irgend  eines  Objektivs. 

Auf  der  oberen  Flache  der  Scheibe  sind  zwei  Skalen 
eingeschnitten,  die  eine  davon  gestattet  die  Ablesung 
des  halben  Offnungswinkels  in  Luft,  die  andere  zeigt 
den  numerischen  Wert  der  Apertur  an,  wie  er  oben 
definiert  worden  ist. 

Ein  Objektiv  von  etwa  50  mm  (2  Zoll)  Brennweite 
mit  einer  besonders  angepassten  Blende  tiber  der  Linse 
wird  dem  Apparat  beigegeben.  Es  ist  an  den  Aus- 
ziehtubus  anzuschrauben  und  bildet  mit  dem  Okular 
zusammen  das  Hilfsmilo-oskop  zur  Messung  der  Apertur 
der  starkeren  Objektive. 


abhangig,  dependent 
laBt  sich  .  .  .,  see  §  17 


dem  .  .  .  Medium,  see  §  16 
die  Oberflache,  s^xrface 


das  Fermrohr,  telescope  i  der  Durchmesser,  diameter 

*tibertragen,  to  transfer  \  *schleifen,  to  grind 
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VI 


RAUM  UND  ZEIT  IN  DER  KLASSISCHEN 
MECHANIK 

(Aus  tJber  die  spezielle  und  die  aUgemeine 
Relativitdtstheorie,  von  Albert  Einsteio) 

Wenn  ich  ohne  schwere  Bedenken  und  eingehende 
Erlauterungen  die  Aufgabe  der  Mechanik  so  formuliere  : 
„  Die  Mechanik  hat  zu  beschreiben,  wie  die  Korper  mit 
der  Zeit  ihren  Ort  im  Raume  andern  ",  so  neEme  ich 
einige  Todsiinden  gegen  den  heihgen  Geist  der  Klarheit 
auf  mein  Gewissen  ;  diese  Siinden  sollen  zunachst  auf- 
gedeckt  werden. 

Ee  ist  unklar,  was  hier  unter  ,,  Ort  "  und  ,,  Raum  " 
zu  verstehen  ist.  Ich  stehe  am  Fenster  eihes  gleich- 
formig  fahrenden  Eisenbahnwagens  und  lasse  einen 
Stein  auf  den  Bahndamm  fallen,  ohne  ihm  einen  Schwung 
zu  geben.  Dann  sehe  ich  (abgesehen  vom  EinfluB  des 
Luftwiderstandes)  den  Stein  geradlinig  herabf alien.  Ein 
FuBganger,  der  die  tJbeltat  vom  FuBwege  aus  mit 
ansieht,  bemerkt,  daB  der  Stein  in  einem  Parabelbogen 
zur  Erde  herabf allt.  Ich  frage  nun  :  Liegen  die  ,,  Orte  ", 
welche  der  Stein  durchlauft,  „  in  Wirkhchkeit  "  auf 
einer .  Geraden  oder  auf  einer  Parabel  ?  Was  bedeutet 
hier  ferner  Bewegung  ,,  im  Raume  "  ?  Die  Antwort  ist 
nach  den  tJberlegungen  des  §  2  selbstverstandli^h. 
Zunachst  iassen  wir  das  dunkle  Wort  „  Raum  ",  unter 
dem  wir  uns  bei  ehrKchem  Gestandnis  nicht  das  geringste 
denken  konnen,  ganz  beiseite  ;  wir  setzen  statt  dessen 
,5  Bewegung  in  bezug  auf  einen  praktisch  starren  Bezugs- 
korper  ".  Die  Orte  in  bezug  auf  den  Bezugskorper  (Bahn- 
wagen  oder  Erdboden)  sind  im  vorigen  Paragraphen 
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bereits  ausfiihrlich  definiert  worden.  Indem  wir  statt 
,,  Bezugskdrper  "  den  fur  diemathematische  Beschreibung 
niitzlichen  Begriff  „  Koordinatensystem  "  einfiihren, 
konnen  wir  sagen  :  Der  Stein  beschreibt  in  bezug  auf  ein 
mit  dem  Wagen  starr  verbundenes  Koordinatensystem 
eine  Gerade,  in  bezug  auf  ein  mit  dem  Erdboden  starr 
verbundenes  Koordinatensystem  eine  Parabel.  Man  sieht 
an  diesem  Beispiel  deutlich,  daB  es  eine  Bahnkurve  an 
sich  nicht  gibt,  sondern  nur  eine  Bahnkurve  in  bezug 
auf  einen  bestimmten  BezugskOrper. 

Eine  vollstandige  Beschreibung  der  Bewegujig  kommt 
aber  erst  dadiu-ch  zustande,  daB  man  angibt,  wie  der 
Korper  seinen  Ort  mit  der  Zeit  andert ;  d.h.  es  muB 
fiir  jeden  Punkt  der  Bahnkurve  angegeben  werden,  zu 
welcher  Zeit  der  Korper  sich  dort  befindet.  Diese 
Angaben  miissen  durch  eine  solche  Definition  der  Zeit 
vervollstandigt  werden,  daB  diese  Zeitwerte  kraft  jener 
Definition  als  prinzipiell  beobachtbare  GroBen  (Resul- 
tate  von  Messungen)  angesehen  werden  konnen.  Dieser 
Forderung  entsprechen  wir  auf  dem  Boden  der 
klassischen  Mechanik  stehend  fiir  unser  Beispiel  in 
folgender  Weise.  Wir  denken  uns  zwei  genau  gleich 
beschaffene  Uhren  ;  die  eine  hat  der  Mann  am  Eisen- 
bahnwagenfenster,  die  andere  der  Mann  auf  dem 
FuBwege  in  der  Hand.  Jeder  der  beiden  stellt  fest, 
an  welcher  Stelle  des  betreffenden  Bezugskorpers  der 
Stein  sich  gerade  befindet,  wenn  die  Uhr  tickt,  die  er 
in  der  Hand  hat.  Dabei  verzichten  wir  auf  ein  Eingehen 
auf  die  Ungenauigkeit,  welche  durch  die  Endhchkeit  der 
Fortpflanzungsgeschwindigkeit  des  Lichtes  hereinkommt. 
Hiervon  und  von  einer  zweiten  hier  obwaltenden  Schwie- 
rigkeit  wird  spater  ausfiihrhch  die  Rede  sein. 


der  Baum,  space 

die  Erlauterung,  explanation 


starr,  rigid 

die  Portpflanzung,  propagation 
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VII 

DIE  KRITISCHEN  ERSCHEINUNGEN 

(Aus  Theoretische  Chemie,  von  Walter  Nernst) 

Erhitzt  man  eine  mit  ihrem  gesattigten  Dampfe  in 
Bertihrung  befindliche  Fliissigkeit,  so  nimmt  die  Dichte 
des  gesattigten  Dampfes  sehr  schnell  zu,  weil  die 
Dampftension  mit  der  Temperatm*  rapide  ansteigt ; 
die  Fliissigkeit  selber,  welche  sich  infolge  der  Temperatur- 
erhohung  ausdehnt,  vermindert  umgekehrt  fortwahrend 
ihre  Dichte.  Es  fragt  sich  nun,  ob  ein  Punkt  existiert, 
in  welchem  Dichte  von  Fliissigkeit  mid  gesattigtem 
Dampfe  einander  gleich  werden.  Die  Untersuchmig 
dieser  Frage  fiihrte  zni  Entdeckung  der  kritischen 
Erscheinmigen,  welche  von  maBgebender  Bedeutimg  fiir 
unsere  Auffassting  der  Natm-  des  fliissigen  Aggregat- 
zustandes  iiberhaupt  geworden  sind. 

Wie  namhch  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  entdeckte  und 
Andrews  spater  eingehend  untersuchte,  beobachtet 
man  beim  Komprimieren  von  Gasen  oder  beim  Erhitzen 
von  in  einem  GefaB  eingeschlossenen  Fliissigkeiten 
folgendes.  Komprimiert  man  ein  Gas,  z.B.  Kohlensaure, 
so  teilt  sich  der  anfangs  homogene  Inhalt  bei  geniigend 
hohem  Druck  und  genugend  tiefer  Temperatur  in  zwei, 
durch  eine  scharfe  Trennungsflache  geschiedene,  homo- 
gene  Telle ;  es  ist  mit  anderen  Worten  teilweise 
Verfliissigung  eingetreten.  Der  Druck,  bei  dem  sie 
eintritt,  entspricht  natiirlich  der  Maximalspannung  der 
ausgeschiedenen  Fliissigkeit,  und  er  wachst  demzufolge 
mit  der  Temperatur  sehr  bedeutend.  Es  entsteht  nun 
die  Frage,  ob  bei  jeder  Temperatur,  geniigend  hohem 
Druck  gegeniiber,  Verfliissigung  eintritt,  eine  Frage, 
die  durch  die  Versuche  der  obengenannten  Forscher  in 
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verneinendem  Sinne  entschieden  ist.  Unterhalb  30,9° 
ist  z.B.  Kohlensaure  durch  Anwendung  von  Drucken 
bis  zu  etwa  70  Atmospharen  in  den  fliissigen  Aggregat- 
zustand  iiberfiihrbar  ;  oberhalb  jener  Temperatur  kann 
man  den  Druck  beliebig  steigern,  ohne  daB  der  Gasinhalt 
inhomogen  wird  und  Verfliissigung  stattfindet. 

Erwarmt  man  umgekehrt  ein  mit  fliissiger  und 
gasformiger  KoMensanre  beschicktes  Glasrohr,  so  findet 
allmahliche  Verdampfung  statt,  weil  der  Dampfdruck 
der  fliissigen  Kohlensam:e  schneller  zunimmt  als  der 
Druck  in  dem  gasfOrmigen  Teile  infolge  der  Temperatur- 
steigerung.  Bei  30,9°  aber,  wo  der  Dampfdruck  auf 
70  Atmospharen  gestiegen  ist,  findet  Verdampfung  der 
gesamten  Fiiissigkeitsmenge  statt,  indem  der  Meniskus, 
der  die  Fltissigkeit  vom  Gase  trennte,  nacMem  er 
bereits  immer  flacher  zu  werden  begonnen  batte,  bei 
dieser  Temperatur  vollig  verscbwindet  und  der  Rohrin- 
halt  homogen  wird.  Kiihlt  man  ab,  so  erscheint  bei 
der  gleichen  Temperatur  ein  Nebel,  der  sich  alsbald  als 
Fliissigkeit  auf  dem  Boden  sammelt. 

Diese  ungemein  wichtigen  Erscheinungen  nennt  man 
die  ,,  kritischen  ".  Die  Temperatur,  oberhalb  der  die 
Fliissigkeit  aufhort,  existenzfahig  zu  sein,  heiBt  die 
,,  kritische  Temperatur  ",  die  Dampfspannung  der  Fltis- 
sigkeit in  diesem  Punkte  der  ,,  kritische  Druck  "  und 
ihr  spezifisches  Volumen  das  ,,  kritische  Volumen ". 
Diese  drei  GroBen  sind  die  jeder  einheithchen  Fltissigkeit 
eigenttimhchen  kritischen  Daten,  welche,  wie  spater 
gezeigt  werden  wird,  ftir  das  ganze  Verhalten  der  Gase 
und  Fltissigkeiten  charakteristisch  sind. 


erhitzen,  to  heat 
eine  .  .  .  Fltissigkeit,  see  §  16 
die  Di»}hte,  density 
ausdehnen,  to  expand 


die    Kohlensaure,    carbon    di- 
oxide 
steigern,  to  increase 
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VIII 

DIE  ATOMLEHRE 

(Ubersetzt  aus  The  Atom.,  von  E.  N.  da  C,  Andrade) 

Seit  dem  Beginn  ernsthaften  Nachdenkens  iiber  uns 
iind  unsere  Umwelt  erhob  sich  immer  wieder  die  Frage, 
woraus  die  Materie  eigentlich  bestetit.  Insbesondere 
■\»iirde  folgendes  Problem  erortert :  Angenommen  wir 
waren  in  der  Lage  ein  Stiickchen  einer  Substanz  —  etwa 
Kupfer  —  vorzunehmen  und  es  unbeschrankt  zu  ver- 
grCBern,  wtirden  wir  dann  am  Ende  feststellen,  daB  es 
aus  Teilchen  mit  Zwischenraumen  b(istiinde,  die  durch 
gewisse  Anziehungskrafte  zusammerigehalten  werden, 
oder  wiirde  sich  herausstellen,  ganz  gleich  um  wieviel 
grOBer  wir  es  annehmen,  daB  es  genau  so  zusammen- 
hangend  beschaffen  sei,  wie  es  un^ergroBert  erschien  ? 
Um  ein  einfaches  Gleichnis  zu  nehmen  :  Wiirde  es  wie 
ein  Haufchen  Erbsen  oder  wie  ein  Gelee  aussehen  ? 
Diese  Frage  kann  auch  in  anderer  li'orm  gestellt  werden, 
namlicli  so  :  Angenommen,  daB  unssere  Sinne  geniigende 
Scharfe  und  unsere  Instrumente  geniigende  Feinheit 
besassen,  ware  es  moglicli  ein  Stiickchen  Stoff  —  etwa 
Kupfer  —  unbegrenzt  in  immer  kleinere  Fragmente  auf- 
zuteilen,  oder  wtirden  wir  schlieBh  ch  auf  ein  Fragment 
stoBen,  das  nicht  weiter  teilbar  ware,  zumindesten 
nicht  ohne  weiterhin  Kupfer  z.u  sein  ?  Nach  der 
,,  Haufchen  -  Erbsen  -  Theorie  "  wiirden  wir  aufhoren 
miissen,  sobald  wir  eine  einzige  Erbse  ausgesondert 
hatten,  wahrend  wir  unser  kl€3ines  Stiickchen  Gelee 
immer  wieder  zerhacken  kOnntsn  ohne  dabei  auf  ein 
als  letztes  erkenntliches  Teilchen  zu  stoBen, 

Die   Atomlehre  ist   die   Lelire   von   dem   Haufchen 
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Erbsen.  Sie  nimmt  an,  daB  die  Materie  letzthin  aus 
Kornchen  besteht,  die  Atome  heifien,  weil  sie  nicht 
mehr  zerteilbar  sind.  Denn  das  Wort  „  Atom  "  kommt 
aus  dem  Griechischen,  es  bedeutet  „  daS  Unzerteilbare  ". 
Bis  vor  zwanzig  oder  dreiBig  Jahren  glaubte  man,  daB 
das  Atom  durch  keinerlei  Einwirkmig  in  der  Natur  oder 
im  Laboratorium  auch  nur  im  Mindesten  zu  beschadigen 
sei ;  heute  aber  wissen  wir,  daB  der  Auf  bau  eines  Atoms 
durch  geeignete  Einwirkung  betrachtlich  zu  verandern 
ist.  Mit  Leichtigkeit  kOnnen  wir  die  auBeren  Bestand- 
teile  des  Atoms  beseitigen  ;  oder  allgemeiner  gesprochen, 
kleine  Teilchen  davon  abhacken.  Falls  wir,  um  unser 
Metaphor  zu  wechseln,  die  Atome  Bausteine  nennen, 
aus  denen  Teile  der  Materie  —  Kupfer,  Quecksilber, 
Kohle,  U.S.W.,  —  aufgebaut  sind,  so  wiirden  diese  Bau- 
steine nicht  etwa  darum  keine  „  endgiQtigen  Bausteine  " 
sein,  weil  wir,  durch  gewisse  Methoden,  kleine  Stuck- 
chen  von  ihnen  abhacken  konnen.  Denn  wir  konnen 
sie  nicht  in  zwei  Halften  schneiden  und  so  zwei  halbe 
Bausteine  erhalten,  mit  den  gleichen  Eigenschaften  wie 
die  urspriinglichen  Bausteine. 


vergrossern,  to  enlarge,  magnify 
der  Zwischenraumi,  space 
die  Anziehung,  attraction 


das  Gleichnis,  simile 
beseitigen,  to  remove 


IX 

tJBER  ISAAC  NEWTON'S   „OPTICKS" 

(Aus  Grosse  Naturforscher,  von  Philipp  Lenard) 

Diese  von  Newton  so  eingehend,  klar  und  mit  staunens- 
werter  Vorsicht  dargelegten  Ergebnisse  hatten  lange 
ein  eigentiimliches  Schicksal :   sie  stieBen  auf  zum  Teil 
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heftigen  Widerspruch.  Am  meisten  ist  wohl  aus 
spateren  Jahren  Goethe's  Hervortreten  in  seiner  ,,  Far- 
benlehre  "  in  dieser  Hinsicht  bekannt  geworden  ;  aber 
auch  sogleich  nacb  Erscheinen  von  Newton's  Verofifent- 
lichungen  wurden  viel  Einwande  laut.  Wie  auch  sonst 
oft  in  der  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaft,  griindhchen 
Arbeiten  gegenuber,  die  Neues  fOrdern,  sind  daran 
bloBe  MiBverstandnisse  schuld.  Solche  MiBverstand- 
nisse  hangen  haufig  an  „  Schlagwortem ",  bei  deren 
Erkhngen  jeder  genau  zu  wissen  meint,  was  dabei  zu 
denken  sei,  es  aber  doch  nicht  weiB.  Ein  solches  iibles 
Schlagwort  ist  ,,  Farbe  "  ;  es  kann  mindestens  dreierlei 
ganz  verschiedene  Dinge  bedeuten.  ,,  Rot  "  z.B.  kann 
bedeuten  :  1.  rotes  Licht,  d.i.  den  Lichtstrahl,  der  ins 
Auge  fallend  den  Eindruck  „  Rot  " ,  hervorbringt ; 
2.  kann  „  Rot  "  eben  diesen  Eindruck,  die  Farbempfin- 
dung  Rot  bedeuten,  also  einen  Vorgang  in  der  wahr- 
nehmenden  Person  ;  3.  kann  ,,  Rot  "  auch  einen  roten 
Farbstoff  bedeuten,  d.i.  einen  StofiF,  der  rotes  Licht 
mehr  reflektiert,  beziehlich  durchlaBt,  als  die  anderen 
Lichter  und  der  dadurch  aus  weissem  Licht  rotes  macht. 
Es  versteht  sich,  daB  der  Naturforscher,  der  die  Natur 
des  Lichtes  ergriinden  will,  wie  Newton,  das  Erste 
meinen  wird,  was  tibrigens  Newton  vOllig  klar  auch 
ausspricht.  (,,  Opticks ",  I.  Buch,  Teil  2,  Prop.  2, 
„  Definition  ".)  Ebenso,  daB  der  Mann  der  Kunst,  wie 
Goethe,  dem  es  in  erster  Linie  auf  den  lebenden 
Menschen  ankommt,  bei ,,  Farbe  "  an  das  Zweite  denken 
wird  —  jedenfalls  zumeist ;  der  Maler  mag  wohl  zumeist 
das  Dritte  dabei  denken.  Mischt  der  Maler  „  Gelb  " 
mit  „  Blau  "  so  erhalt  er  „  Griin  ".  Gelbes  und  blaues 
Licht  geben  aber  gemischt  (ein  mehr  oder  weniger 
reines)  WeiB,  Dieses  so  erhaltene  weiBe  Licht  hin- 
wiederum  ist  zwar  fur  das  farbenempfindende  Auge, 
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also  im  obengedachten  zweiten  Sinne,  durchaus  niclit 
aber  im  ersten  Sinne  identiscb  mit  dem  WeiB  des 
Tagesiicbtes,  indem  letzteres  Gemiscb  aller  Farben 
(diese  im  1.  Sinne  gemeint)  ist.  Diese  Beispiele  mogen 
zeigen  —  zu  weiterer  Erlauterung  ist  bier  nicbt  der 
Raum  —  in  welcbe  Verwirrung  man  mit  ,,  Farbe  " 
kommen  kann,  wenn  man  nicht,  wie  Newton  in  seiner 
,,  Opticks  ";  von  ausdriicklicb  bingestellter  scbarf  gefas- 
ster  Definition  ausgebt. 

Die  Fragen  der  Farbe  sind  beute  durcb  Newton's 
Vorgeben  samtUcb  auf  feste  Grmidlage  gestellt,  Es 
gescbab  das  durcb  Beobacbtmigen  bei  Versucben,  die 
teilweise  nicbt  einmal  ganz  neu  waren,  an  die  aber 
Newton  vorber  nicbt  erfasste  Scbltisse  von  allgemeiner 
Tragweite  kntipft,  wodurcb  er  eben  zu  den  wertvollen 
Erkenntnissen  geiangt.  Man  wird  aus  dem  vorber 
Bemerkten  die  Wirrnis  erseben  haben,  in  weicbe  Newton 
da  bineinleucbt.ete.  DaB  dies  von  Newton's  Zeit- 
genossen,  und  teilweise  aucb  viel  spater  nocb,  nicbt 
erkannt  und  also  aucb  nicbt  anerkannt  wurde,  bat 
Newton  sebr  viel  Unbebagen  verursacbt,  das  soweit 
ging,  daB  er  zeitweibg  sogar  auf  wissenscbaftbcbe  Betati- 
gung  verzicbten  wollte.  Denn  die  ,,  Royal  Society  " 
(Konigliche  Gesellscbaft),  welcbcr  er  zuerst  seine  Ergeb- 
nisse  mitteilte,  erforderte  in  jedem  Falle  ein  Eingeben 
auf  Einwande  und  GegenauBerungen,  die  ibr  zukamen, 
was  reicblicb  der  Fall  war,  und  es  war  fur  Newton 
meist  sebr  viel  miibevoller,  die  Gedankengange^  der 
,5  Gegner  "  zu  entwirren,  als  Neues  aus  der  Natur  selbst 
zu  fOrdern.  —  Ueberbiickt  man  beute  die  so  entstandene 
Literatur,  so  bat  man  aufs  Bestimmteste  den  Eindruck 
von  deren  vollkommener  Nutzlosigkeit ;  es  sind  keine 
neuen  Erkenntnisse  daraus  bervorgegangen.  Man  siebt 
daraus  aucb  wieder  deutlicb,  daB    groBe  Fortscbritte 
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nur  von  einzelnen  Personlichkeiten  kommen,  nicht  aber 
von  Geselischaften,  bestiinden  sie  auch  aus  im  Allge- 
meinen  noch  so  vortrefflichen  Lenten.  Solche  Geseli- 
schaften sollten  demnach  ihre  Aufgabe  atisschlieBlicli 
darin  sehen,  jene  Einzelnen,  allzu  Seltenen,  die  als 
Fortschrittbringer  in  irgendeiner  Ricbtung  sich  zu 
erkennen  geben,  zu  bescbiitzen  und  zu  fordern. 

diese  ,.  .  .  Ergebnisse,  seo  §  16   I  der  Eindruck,  impression 
dreierlei,  see  §  7  I  der  ScMms,  concliision 


X 

MOLEKULARE  WIRKUNGEN  IM 
STATIONAEREN  FELDE 

(Aus  Einfiihrung  in  die  Theorie  der  Elektrizitdt  und  des 
Magnetismus,  von  Max  Planck) 

Zur  bequemeren  Veranscbaulicbung  der  Energie- 
vorgange  in  einem  stationaren  galvaniscben  Stromkreis 
bat  man  haufig  das  Bild  einer  in  langsamem  statio- 
naren Strom  durcb  ein  festes  Rohrensystem  mit  Rei- 
bung  hindmcbgepressten  FLiissigkeit  berangezogeni  Der 
Joule'scben  Warme  wiirde  dann  die  Reibungswarme 
entsprecben,  dem  Potentialgefalle  das  Druckgefalle)  i 
und  der  Aufwand  von  molekularer  Energie  an  der 
Grenze  zweier  Leiter  wiirde  versinnlicht  durcb  die 
Tatigkeit  eines  besonderen  Mechanismus]  der  an  der 
Verbindungsstelle  zweier  Robren  die  Fliissigkeit  auf 
einen  hoberen  Druck  aufpumpt|.\ 

Indessen  leidet  dieses  Gleichnis  insofem  an  einem 
grundsatzlichen  Majigel^  als  es  von  der  Ricbtung  des 
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-  Energietransports  eine  ganz  unzutreffende  Vorstellmig 
gibt.  Denn  bei  dem  Fliissigkeitsstrom  flieBt  die  Energies 
als  mechanische  Arbeit  des  auf  der  bewegten  Fltissigkeit 
lastenden  Druckes,  in  der  Richtung  der  Stromlinien, 
beim  galvanischen  Strom  aber  steht  nach  dem  Poynting- 
schen  Satz  die  Richtung  der  Energiestromung  senkrecht 
auf  der  Feldrichtung  und  daher  auch  auf  der  Strom- 
richtung.  Demnach  empfangt  ein  jeder  zylindrischer 
Stromfaden  im  Innern  eines  Leiters  seine-  Joule'sche 
Warme  nicht  etwa  durch  die  Grenzflachen,  sondern 
durch  den  Mantel  des  Zylijiders,  und  das  entsprechende 
gilt  fiir  den  ganzen  Leiter.  So  gelangen  wir  zu  der 
auf  den  ersten  Anblick  sehr  seltsam  anmutenden 
Folgerung,  daB  die  Joule'sche  Warme  eines  Leiters  nicht 
aus  den  angrenzenden  Leitern,  sondern  aus  dem  angren- 
zenden  Isolator  geliefert  wird,  durch  dessen  Grenzflache 
die  Energie  quer  gegen  die  Stromlinien  von  aUen  Seiten 
in  den  Leiter  eintritt.  Nun  mu6  selbstverstandHch  der 
Isolator  wegen  des  stationaren  Zustandes  seine  abgelie- 
ferte  Energie  wieder  ersetzt  bekommen,  und  dies  ge- 
schieht,  wie  eine  nahereBetrachtung  lehrt,  von  den  Stellen 
aus,  wo  der  Isolator  die  Trennungsfiachen  je  zweier  Leiter 
beriihrt ;  denn  hier  besitzt  die  elektrische  Feldstarke 
im  Isolator  sehr  groBe,  singulare  Werte.  Dies  ist 
natiirhch  nicht  so  zu  verstehen,  als  ob  an  jeder  einzelnen 
solcher  Kontaktstelle  die  Energie  in  den  Isolator  aus- 
stromt,  da  das  Vorzeichen  der  elektrischen  Feldstarke 
im  Isolator  mit  dem  der  Kontaktspannung  E  wechselt, 
wahrend  dagegen  die  Richtung  der  magnetischen  Feld- 
starke durch  die  Stromrichtung  gegeben  ist  und  von 
dem  Vorzeichen  von  E  nicht  beeinflusst  wird.  Aber  die 
algebraische  Summe  der  Energiestromungen  von  alien 
Kontaktstellen  aus  bedeutet  eine  Energieabgabe  an  den 
Isolator  und  wird  ihrem  Betrage  nach  durch  dt.J.HE 
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dargestellt,   wie  eine  nahere  Rechnung  bestatigt,   auf 
deren  Durchfiihrung  wir  hier  verzichten  konnen. 

So  fremdartig  und  so  unnotig  verwickelt  die  gescMl- 
derte  Form  der  Energiebilanz  zunachst  erscheinen  mag, 
so  entspricht  sie  doch  den  wirklichen  Verhaltiiissen 
weit  besser  als  die  in  dem  oben  geschilderten  BUde 
des  Flussigkeitsstrommes  auftretende.  Denn  sobald 
man  von  stationarren  zu  wechselnden  galvanischen 
Stromstarken  iibergeht,  treten  Erscheinungen  auf,  welche 
direkt  beweisen,  daB  der  Isolator  bei  dem  Stromungs- 
vorgang  keineswegs  die  passive  Rolle  spielt,  die  ihm 
bei  dem  mechanischen  Bilde  des  nach  auBen  voll- 
kommen  abgeschlossenen  festen  Rohrensystems  zuerteilt 
wird.  Schon  der  Umstand,  daB  bei  der  stationaren 
StrSmung  innerhalb  des  Isolators  ein  elektromagnetiscbes 
Feld,  also  auch  elektromagnetische  Energie  vorhanden 
ist,  zeigt,  daB  derselbe  bei  dem  Vorgang  der  Stromung 
nicht  ganz  unbeteiligt  sein  kann.  In  der  Tat  muB 
beim  Erregen  eines  galvanischen  Stromes  dem  Isolator, 
der  urspriingKch,  beim  stromlosen  Zustand  der  Leiter, 
elektromagnetisch  neutral  war,  die  Energie,  die  er  fiir 
den  stationaren  Stromungszustand  braucht,  von  dem 
Leitersystemj  also  von  der  molekularen  Energie  an  den 
Kontaktflachen,  geHefert  werden,  und  dieser  Energie- 
betrag  kehrt  bei  Unterbrechung  des  Stromes  entweder 
in  das  Leitersystem  zurtick,  oder  er  verliert  sich,  bei  sehr 
jaher  Unterbrecbung,  nach  auBen  in  den  unendlichen 
Raum. 


einer  . . .  Fltissigkeit,  see  §  16 
das  Gefalle,  slope,  gradient 
der  .  .  .  Folgenmg,  see  §  16 


stromen,  to  flow 

erregen,  to  generate 

die  Unterbrechung,  interruption 
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XI 

DIE  ANALYSE  VON  KRISTALLENMIT  DEN 
ROENTGEN -STRAHLEN-SPEKTROMETER 

(Ubersefczt  aus  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  A.  89,  468, 
von  W.  L.  Bragg) 

In  einer  friiheren  Mitteilung  an  die  Royal  Society 
(A.  89,  249)  wurde  ein  Versuch  gemacht,  fur  gewisse 
Kxistaile,  die  genaue  Natur  des  beugenden  Systems  zu 
bestimmen,  das  die  Laueschen  X-Strahlen-Beugungs- 
photographieen  hervorruft.  Die  zur  besonderen  Unter- 
suchung  herangezogenen  Kristalle  waren  die  iso- 
morphen  AlkaHhalogenide  NaCl,  KCl,  KBr,  KJ.  Wie 
bei  den  urspriinglichen  Versuchen  von  Laue  und  seinen 
Mitarbeitern  brachte  man  einen  dtinnen  Schnitt  des 
Kristalles  in  den  Weg  eines  engen  Biindels  von 
X-Strahlen,  worauf  die  durch  den  Kristall  gebeugte 
Strahlung  auf  die  photographische  Platte  einwirkt. 
Durch  die  Feststellung,  welche  Unterschiede  in  der 
Photographie  hervorgerufen  wurden,  wenn  man  in  den 
KjistaUen  die  schwereren  durch  leichtere  Atome  ersetzte, 
kam  man  zu  einer  bestimmten  Anordnung  fur  die 
beugenden  Punkte  des  Kristallgitters. 

Wenngleich  es  bei  diesen  einfachen  Salzen  mogHch 
war,  die  Lage  der  Atome  von  Alkah-Metall  und  Halogen, 
die  die  Elemente  des  raumhchen  Beugungsgitters  bilden, 
festzustellen,  ist  doch  dies  Verfahren,  das  als  photo- 
graphische Methode  bezeichnet  werden  soil,  nur  von 
sehr  beschrankter  Anwendungsmoghchkeit.  Nur  die 
auBerordentlich  einfache  Natur  der  Struktur  von 
Natriumchlorid  ermoghchte  dessen  Analyse.  Anderer- 
seits  liefert  das  X-Strahlenspektrometer,  welches  W.  H. 
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Bragg  zur  Untersuchung  der  Reflexion  von  X-Strahlen 
an  Kristallen  vorgeschlagen  hat  eine  viel  wirkungs- 
vollere  Methode  zur  Untersuchung  der  Struktur  von 
Kristallen. 

Das  photographische  Verfahren  arbeitet  so,  daB  ein 
Biindel  von  ,,  weiBer  "  X-Strahlung  auf  den  Kristall 
geworfen  wird  ;  und  dann  vergleicht  man  die  Starke 
der  von  verschiedenen  Arten  von  Ebenen  (Netzen)  des 
Pimktsystems,  in  dem  die  Atome  angeordnet  sind, 
reflektierten  Biindel.  Das  X  -  Strahlenspektrometer 
benutzt  eine  monochromatische  Strahlung,  und  die 
Flachen  werden  irn  einzelnen  nacheinander  untersucht. 
Zuerst  ergibt  das  Spektrometer  den  Abstand  in  Zenti- 
metem  zwischen  den  einzelnen,  zur  untersuchten  Flache 
parallelen  Ebenen.  Ueberdies  zeigt  die  Priifung,  wenn 
die  aufeinander  folgenden  Ebenen  von  gleicher  Zusam- 
mensetzung  sind.  Wenn  andererseits  die  Ebenen  in 
Gruppen  vorkommen,  so  daB  jede  Gruppe  mehrere 
Ebenen  von  verschiedener  Natur  enthait,  so  kann  das 
Instrument,  wie  sich  hoffentlich  aus  den  weiterhin 
angefiihrten  Ergebnissen  zeigen  wird,  den  genauen 
Abstand  und  die  relativen  Massen  der  Ebenen  dieser 
Gruppen  liefem.  Dies  bedeutet,  daB  wir  hinreichend 
viel  Gleichungen  erhalten  konnen,  um  die  Struktur 
irgendeines  KxistaUes,  einerlei  wie  kompHziert  sie  sei, 
aufzulSsen,  wenngleich  die  Losung  nicht  immer  leicht 
zu  finden  ist.  In  der  vorliegenden  Mitteilimg  mochte 
ich  die  Auflosung  der  Frage  fiir  verschiedene  Kristali- 
typen  mitteilen.  Fiir  viele  der  experimentellen  Ergeb- 
nisse  bin  ich  meinem  Vater  verbunden  ;  die  iibrigen 
sind  in  Leeds  mit  einem  der  von  ihm  konstruierten 
Spektrometer  erhalten  worden. 

Parallel  zu  irgendeiner  seiner  moglichen  Flachen  kann 
man  einen  Kristall  als  aufgebaut  aus  einer  Reihe  von 
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Ebenen  betrachten.  Jede  Ebene  geht  durch  die  Mittel- 
punkte  von  einer  oder  mehreren  Scharen  von  Atomen, 
die  in  alien  Beziehungen  gleich  sind.  Die  aufeinander- 
folgenden  Ebenen,  die  man  trifift,  wenn  man  in  einer 
Richtung  senkrecht  zur  betrachteten  Flache  fort- 
schreitet,  brauchen  nicht  identischen  Charakter  zu 
haben.  Sie  kOnnen  jedoch  immer  derart  in  Gruppen 
eingestellt  werden,  dajB  jede  Gruppe  eine  von  jeder  Art 
der  Ebenen  enthalt,  die  in  unveranderlicher  Ordnung 
angeordnet  sind.  Es  wird  vorgeschlagen,  den  Abstand 
zwischen  den  Gruppen  mit  d  (h,  k.  i)  zu  bezeichnen, 
wenn  hkl  die  Indizes  der  Kristallflaclie  sind.  Das 
Muster  der  Anordunng  der  Ebenen  wiederholt  sich  im 
Abstand  von  d  (h,  k,  i)- 

Als  Beispiel  fiir  die  Anordnung  dieser  Ebenen  konnen 
wir  den  kubischen  Kristall  von  Natriumchlorid,  NaCl, 
wahlen.  Die  Struktur  dieses  Kristalles  ist  in  der  oben 
zitierten  Abhandlung  erlautert  worden. 


beugen,  to  diffract 

die  .  .  .  Kristalle,  see  §  16 

der  Schnitt,  section 


zwischen  den  einzelnen 

Ebenen,  see  §  16 
der  Abstand,  distance 
das  Muster,  pattern 


XII 

Aus  „der  Einleitenden  Uebersicht  zu  den  Versuchen"  zu 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Ausbreitung  der  elektrischen 
Kraft,  von  Heinrich  Hertz 

Jene  Aufgabe  der  Akademie,  welche  mich  bis  hier- 
her  geleitet  hatte,  war  ofifenbar  seinerzeit  von  Herrn 
von  Helmholtz  in  folgendem  Zusammenbange  gestellt 
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worden.  Wenn  man  von  den  Satzen  der  Elektrodynamik 
ausgeht,  welche  damals  allgemeine  Anerkennung  f anden 
so  gelangt  man  zu  den  damals  dm-chaus  nicht  allge- 
mein  anerkannten  Gleichungen  der  Maxwell'schen 
Theorie  durch  Hinzunahme  der  Voraussetzungen : 
erstens,  daB  die  Verandermigen  der  dielektrischen 
Polarisationen  der  ponderabelen  Nichtleiter  dieselben 
elektrodynamischen  Kraffce  austiben  wie  gleichwertige 
Strome  ;  zweitens,  daB  die  elektrodynamischen  Krafte 
ebenso  gut  wie  die  elektrostatischen  die  dielektrischen 
Polarisationen  zu  erregen  im  Stande  sind ;  drittens, 
daB  der  Luffcraum  und  der  leere  Raum  selber  sich  in 
diesen  Beziehungen  wie  jedes  andere  Dielektricum  ver- 
halten.  Die  Ableitung  der  MaxweU'schen  Gleichungen 
aus  der  alteren  Anschauung  und  aus  Voraussetzungen, 
welche  den  angefuhrten  gleichwertig  sind,  hat  von 
Helmholtz  in  seiner  Abhandlung  „  Ueber  die  Bewegungs- 
gleichungen  der  Elektrizitat  fur  ruhende  leitende 
KOrper "  am  SchluB  derselben  gegeben.  Da  die 
Aufgabe,  alle  drei  Voraussetzungen  und  damit  die 
Richtigkeit  der  ganzen  Maxwell'schen  Theorie  zu  er- 
weisen,  eine  unbiUige  Fordenmg  schien,  so  hatte  sich 
die  Akademie  begntigt,  die  Bestatigimg  einer  der  beiden 
ersten  zu  verlangen. 

Die  erste  Voraussetzung  war  nunmehr  als  richtig 
erwiesen.  Ich  dachte  eine  Zeit  lang  daran,  mm  zunachst 
die  zweite  in  Angriff  zu  nehmen.  UnmogUch  schien 
die  Priifung  derselben  jetzt  keineswegs ;  ich  goB  zu 
dem  Ende  geschlossene  Ringe  von  Paraffin.  Es  fiel 
mir  aber  wahrend  der  Arbeit  auf,  daB  sich  das  Haupt- 
interesse  der  neuen  Theorie  eigenthch  nicht  an  die 
Folgerungen  der  ersten  beiden  Voraussetzungen  kniipfe. 
Waren  fiir  einen  bestimmten  Isolator  die  erste  und  die 
zweite   Voraussetzung   als   richtig   erwiesen,    so   ware 
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gezeigt,  daB  sich  in  diesem  Isolator  Wellen  der  von 
Maxwell  vermuteten  Art  fortpflanzen  konnten,  mit  einer 
endlichen  Geschwindigkeit,  welche  vielleicht  von  der  des 
Lichtes  sehr  weit  abwiclie.  Dies  konnte  aber  nicht  sehr 
iiberrasclien,  nicht  mehr,  ais  etwa  der  langst  bekannte 
Umstand,  daB  sich  in  Drahten  die  elektrische  Erregmig 
mit  groBer  aber  endJicher  Geschwindigkeit  fortpflanzte. 
Ich  muBte  mir  sagen,  daB  der  Kernpunkt,  der  Sinn 
und  die  Besonderheit  der  Faraday'schen  und  damit  der 
Maxwell'schen  Anschauung  in  der  dritten  Voraussetzung 
liege,  daB  es  also  ein  wiird'geres  Ziel  sei,  wenn  ich  mich 
geradeswegg  auf  diese  wandte.  Fiir  den  Luftraum  die 
erste  und  die  zweite  Voraussetzung  gesondert  zu  priifen, 
sah  ich  keine  Moglichkeit ;  beide  Voi  aussetzungen  aber 
waren  zugleich  bewiesen,  wenn  es  gelang,  eine  endhche 
Ausbreitungsgeschwindigkeit  und  Y/ellen  im  Luftraum 
nachzuweisen,  Einige  erste  Versuche  hierzu,  welche  ich 
bei  ktirzeren  Abstanden  vorgenommen  und  welche  in 
den  vorigen  Abhandlungen  erwahnt  sind,  waren  aUer- 
dings  miBgliickt.  Aber  inzwischen  war  es  geiungen, 
die  Induktionswirkung  bis  auf  12  m  Entfernung 
wahrzunehmen  ;  in  dieser  Entfernung  muBte  sich  die 
Phase  der  Bewegung  schon  mehr  als  einmal  umgekehrt 
haben,  es  kam  nur  darauf  an,  diese  Umkehr  nach- 
zuweisen. So  entstand  der  Plan,  dessen  Ausfiihrung  in 
der  Arbeit  ,,  Ueber  die  Ausbreitungsgeschwindigkeit 
der  elektrodynamischen  Wirkungen "  dargelegt  ist. 
Die  ersten  Schritte  der  Ausfiihrung  gelangen  leicht. 
In  gerade  gespaimten  Drahten  entstanden  mit 
tiberraschender  Scharfe  durch  Reflexion  die  stehenden 
Schwingungen  mit  Kiioten  und  Bauchen,  welche  gestat- 
teten,  die  Wellenlange  genau  zu  bestimmen  und  die 
Phasenanderung  langs  des  Drahtes  festzusteUen.  Ebenso 
schnell  gelang  es,  die  durch  den  Draht  und  die  durch 
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die  Luft  fortge^eitete  Wirkung  zur  Interferenz  zu  bringen 
und  also  ihre  Phase  zu  vergleichen. 


der  Satz,  'sentence,  law 

gelangt,  see  §  18 

die  Voraussetzung,  assumption 


der  Kernpunkt,  gist 
der  Knoten,  node 


XIII 

DIE  STRUKTUR  DES  RAUMES  NACH   DER 
ALLGEMEINEN  RELATIVITlTSTHEORIE 

(Aus  tlber  die  spezielle  und  die  allgemeine 
Relativitdtstheorie,  von  Albert  Einstein) 

GemaB  der  allgemeinen  Relatiyitatstheorie  sind  die 
geometrischen  Eigenschaften  des  Raumes  nicht  selbst- 
standig,  sondern  durch  die  Materie  bedingt.  Man  kann 
daher  iiber  die  geometrische  Struktur  der  Welt  nur 
etwas  schlieBen,  wenn  man  den  Ziistand  der  Materie 
als  bekannt  der  Betrachtung  zugrunde  legt.  Wir 
wissen  aus  der  Erfalu'ung,  daB  bei  passend  gewahlten 
Koordinatensystem  die  Geschwindigkeiten  der  Sterne 
klein  sind  gegeniiber  der  Geschwindigkeit  der  Lichtaus- 
breitung.  Wir  konnen  deshalb  die  Bescbaffenheit  der 
Welt  im  groBen  in  rohester  Annaherung  erfahren,  indem 
wir  die  Materie  als  ruhend  behandeln. 

Wir  wissen  bereits  aus  friiberen  tjberlegungen,  daB 
das  Verhalten  der  MaBstabe  und  Uhren  durch  die 
Gravitationsfelder,  d.h.  durch  die  Verteilung  der  Materie 
beeinflusst  wird.  Hieraus  folgt  schon,  daB  von  einer 
exakten  Giiltigkeit  der  euklidischen  Geometrie  in  un- 
serer  Welt  keine  Rede  sein  kann.  Aber  es  ist  an  sich 
denkbar,  daB  unsere  Welt  von  einer  euklidischen  wenig 
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abweicht,  diese  Auffassung  liegt  um  so  nahei',  als  die 
Rechnung  ergibt,  daB  selbst  Massen  von  der  GroBe 
unserer  Sonne  die  Metrik  des  umgebenden  Raumes  nur 
ganz  minimal  beeinflussen.  Man  konnte  sich  vorstellen, 
daB  sich  unsete  Welt  in  geometrischer  Hinsicht  analog 
verhalt  einer  im  einzelnen  unregelmaBig  gekriimmten 
Flache,  die  aber  nirgends  bedeutend  von  einer  Ebene 
abweicht,  wie  etwa  die  durch  schwache  WeUen  gekrau- 
selte  Oberflache  eines  Sees.  Eine  derartige  Welt  konnten 
wir  passend  eine  quasi-euklidische  nennen.  Sie  ware 
raumlich  unendlich.  Die  Rechnung  ergibt  aber,  daB 
in  einer  quasi-eukUdischen  Welt  die  mittlere  Dichte 
der  Materie  null  sein  miiBte.  Eine  solche  Welt  konnte 
also  nicht  iiberall  mit  Materie  bevolkert  sein  ;  sie  bote 
das  unbefriedigende  Bild,  das  wir  im  §  30  entworfen 
haben. 

Soil  es  aber  in  der  Welt  eine  wenn  auch  noch  so  wenig 
von  null  abweichende  mittlere  Dichte  der  Materie  haben, 
so  ist  die  Welt  nicht  quasi-euklidisch.  Die  Rechnung 
ergibt  vielmehr,  daB  sie  bei  gleichmaBig  verteilter 
Materie  notwendig  spharisch  (bzw.  elliptisch)  sein  miiBte. 
Da  die  Materie  in  Wahrheit  im  einzelnen  ungleichmaBig 
verteilt  ist,  wird  die  wirkliche  Welt  vom  spharischen 
Verhalten  im  einzelnen  abweichen,  sie  wird  quasi- 
spharisch  sein.  Aber  sie  wird  notwendig  endlich  sein 
miissen.  Die  Theorie  liefert  sogar  einen  einfachen 
Zusammenhang  zwischen  der  raumhchen  Ausdehnung 
der  Welt  und  der  mittleren  Dichte  der  Materie  in 
derselben. 


die  Annaherung,  approximation 
die  Giiltigkeit,  validity 
selbst,  see  §  18 


gekrummt,  curved 

null,  zero 

eine  . . .  Dichte,  see  §  16 
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XIV 

ZUM  PRINZIP  DER  UNERREICHBARKEIT 
DES  ABSOLUTEN  :NULLPUNKTES 

(Aus  Zeitschrift  fur  Physik,  Bd.  41,  Heft  11/12, 
von  Franz  Simon) 

Bekanntlich  folgt  aus  dem  Verschwinden  der  Entro- 
piedifiFerenzen  zwischen  beliebigen  Zustanden  eines 
Systems  am  absoluten  Nullpunkt  fN.P.)  der  Satz  von 
der  Unerreichbarkeit  dieser  Temperatur,  so  daB  man 
ibn  gemeinsam  mit  dem  durch  die  Erfahrmig  bestatigten 
Nullwerden  der  spezifischen  Warmen  als  Ausdruck  des 
Nemst'schen  Theorems  ansehen  kann.  Nun  hatte  sich 
herausgestellt,  da6  bei  gewissen  gehemmten  Systemen 
zwar  die  spezifischen  Warmen,  nicht  aber  die  Entropie- 
differenzen  am  N.P.  verschwinden,  und  man  kOnnte 
daher  zunachst  der  Meinung  sein,  da6  mit  Hilfe  derar- 
tiger  Systeme  der  N.P.  erreichbar  ist.  Verfasser  hatte 
jedoch  schon  fruher  einmal  darauf  hingewiesen,  dal3 
dies  nicht  der  Fall  ist,  und  der  Beweis  dafiir  soil  im 
folgenden  gegeben  werden. 

Die  Prozesse,  fur  die  an  der  erwahnten  Stelle  experi- 
mentell  ein  Nichtverschwinden  der  EntropiedifFerenzen 
gezeigt  war,  sind  der  Uebergang  einer  kristaUisierten 
Phase  in  die  unterkiihlte  amorphe  und  der  zweier 
gettennter  Phasen  in  die  unterkiihlte  Losung,  und  zwar 
bleibt  die  Entropie  der  amorphen  Phase  bzw.  der 
LOsung,  die  tibrigens  prinzipiell  bei  tiefen  Temperaturen 
instabil  sind,  groBer  als  die  des  Kristalls  bzw.  der 
getrennten  Phasen.  Der  UeberschuB  der  Entropie  ist, 
wie  friiher  naher  ausgefiihrt  wurde,  dadurch  bedingt, 
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daB  die  betreffenden  ZustJinde  im  Zustand  der  Unord- 
nung  eingefroren  sind.  Der  Uebergang  zwischen  dem 
Gebiet,  in  dem  sich  der  dem  inneren  thermischen 
Gleichgewicht  entsprechende  Zustand,  der  dabei  gegen- 
iiber  einer  anderen  Modifikation  der  Substanz  instabil 
sein  kann,  schnell  einstellt,  und  einem  Gebiet,  in  dem 
dies  mit  groBenordnungsmaBig  verringerter  Geschwin- 
digkeit  vor  sich  geht,  findet  in  den  beobachteten  Fallen 
in  einem  sehr  engen  Temperatm'gebiet  statt  (Einfrier- 
■temperatur),  so  daB  die  der  Einfriertemperatur  ent- 
sprechende Molekiilanordnung  bis  zum  N.P.  erhalten 
bleibt.  Zur  Erlauterung  moge  noch  betont  werden, 
daB  die  Einfriertemperatur  bei  einer  Fliissigkeit  beispiels- 
weise  nicht  etWa  mit  der  Schmelztemperatur  identisch 
ist,  beim  Glycerin  liegt  sie  etwa  100°  unterhalb  der 
letzteren.  Man  kann  vielmehr  sagen,  daB  bei  der 
Einfriertemperatur  der  kontinuierliche  Uebergang  der 
unterkuhlten  Fliissigkeit  zum  harten  Glas  stattfindet. 

der  Nullpunkt,  zero  point  j  hemmen,  to  stop,  check 

unerreichbar,  unattainable         \  der  Beweis,  proof 


PART  IV 

TRANSLATION   OF  THE  PASSAGES  IN 
PARTS  II  AND  III 

CHEMISTRY 


ETHERS 

(From  A  Text-Booh  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
by  Julius  Schmidt) 

Ethers  may  be  considered  to  be  anhydrides  of  the  alcohols 
in  the  same  way  as  metallic  oxides  are  anhydrides  of  the 
corresponding  hydroxides.  According  to  whether  the  alkyl 
radicals  united  to  the  oxygen  atom  are  similar  or  dissimilar, 
the  compounds  are  known  as  simple  or  mixed  ethers. 

C2H5.O.C2H5  CaHg.OfCHg 

Diethyl  ether  Methyl  ethyl  ether 

(simple  ether)  (mixed  echer) 

They  may  be  prepared  : 

1.  By  the  interaction  of  sodium  alcoholates  with  alkyl 
halides  in  aicohoHc  solution : 

C2H5  .  0  .  Na+I .  CH3=C2H5  .  O  .  CHg+Nal. 
By  this   S3rnthesis   the   structure   of  the   ethers   was   first 
established  by  Williamson. 
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2.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohols.  This 
method  of  formation,  which  is  described  in  detail  below, 
is  of  great  practical  importance. 

3.  Sabatier  and  Mailhe  have  developed  a  general  method 
for  preparing  ethers  and  esters,  depending  on  the  catalytic 
action  of  certain  metalUc  oxides.  In  this  reaction  an  unstable 
alcoholate  of  the  metal  is  produced  as  an  intermediate 
product.  If  the  vapour  of  ethyl  alcohol  is  led  over  pre- 
cipitated alumina  at  temperatures  between  240°  and  260°, 
the  dehydration  of  the  alcohol  does  not  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ethylene,  C2H50H=HaO+C2H4,  but  extends  over  two 
molecules  of  alcohol  to  give  ether,  2C2H50H=H20+(C2H5)20. 
Methyl  ether,  CHg  .  O  .  CHg,  is  obtained  even  more  readily 
under  these  conditions,  since  the  formation  of  an  ethylene 
hydrocarbon  is  not  possible  in  this  case.  The  unstable 
alcoholate,  (CH30)8Al2,  is  transformed  immediately  into 
AI2O3+ 3(0113)20.  Titanium  oxide,  Ti02,  thorium  oxide 
Th02,  and  the  blue  oxide  of  tungsten,  WgOg,  may  also  be 
used  as  catalysts. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  the  simple  and  convenient 
syntheses  which  have  recently  been  effected  with  the  aid 
of  metalhc  oxides  as  catalysts.  In  a  similar  manner  it  is 
possible  to  synthesise  ethylene  hydrocarbons,  aldehydes, 
ketones,  thio-alcohols,  and  primary  and  secondary  amines. 

Metallic  oxides  are  therefore  very  effective  media  for 
bringing  about  catalytic  transformations  in  organic  chemistry. 

4.  By  double  decomposition  between  alkyl  halides  and 
silver  oxide : 

2C2H5l+Ag20=(C.2H5)20+2AgI. 

Ethers  are  very  mobile  liquids  of  neutral  reaction  and 
are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  They  are  comparatively 
inactive  in  a  chemical  sense  and  are  quite  stable  towards  acids 
and  alkalis.  The  most  important  and  far  the  best-known 
compound  of  the  whole  series  is  ethyl  ether  (02115)20.  It 
is  prepared  technically  and  in  the  laboratory  by  heating 
a  mixtiu-e  of  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
5  parts  of  90%  alcohol  to  a  temperature  of  135°-140°,  Ether 
and  water  distil  over,  and  a  continuous  supply  of  alcohol 
is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  distillation  vessel,  where  it  is 
immediately  acted  upon  by  the  regenerated  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  course  of  the  reaction  was  explained  by  WilUamson 
by  the  following  equations  : 

I.  C2H5 .  OH+H2S04=C2HgOS03H+H20 

Ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate. 


II.  CoH=OSO,H+H  O  .  C2H,=CoH,  .  O  .  CoH.+H„SO, 


The  crude  ether  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time  over  quickhme  to  free  it  from  water,  alcohol  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  after  which  the  ether  is  distilled  off  on  a 
water-bath  at  50° .  In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  alcohol 
it  may  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  small  quantities  of  water, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  finally  distilled  over  sodium . 
Properties  and  Uses. — Ethyl  ether  is  a  colourless,  extremely 
mobile  Hquid,  lighter  than  water  and  of  characteristic  smell. 
It  boils  at  35*6°  and  sohdifies  at  —113°.  Specific  gravity  at 
0°=-736.  It  is  miscible  in  aU  proportions  with  alcohol,  but 
is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  One  volume  of  ether 
dissolves  in  about  eleven  volumes  of  water  at  25°,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  water  dissolves  to  some  extent  in  the 
ether.  (Two  volumes  per  cent,  at  12°.)  A  large  number  of 
carbon  compounds,  such  as  hydrocarbons  and  fats,  are 
insoluble  in  water  but  dissolve  readily  in  ether,  which  is 
therefore  of  great  value  as  a  solvent  in  organic  chemistry. 
Ether  bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  It  is  highly  inflammable 
and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  its  vapour  forms  an 
explosive  mixture  with  air.  When  inhaled  for  some  time  it 
brings  about  loss  of  consciousness,  and,  hke  chloroform,  it 
is  used  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgical  operations. 

II 

PREPARATION  OF  PHg,  AsHg,  SbHg  AND  BiHg 

(From  A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  Fritz  Ephraim) 

Only  two  of  the  methods  used  in  the  production  of  NH3 
are  apphcable  without  modification  to  the  production  of 
PH3,  A^Hg,  SbHg  and  BiHg ;  reduction  by  nascent  hydrogen 
and  hydrolysis  of  metallic  phosphides,  arsenides,  stibides 
and  bismuthides. 
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Reduction  by  nascent  hydrogen  is  carried  out  in  such  a 
Avay  that  some  soluble  compounds  of  phosphorus,  arsenic 
or  antimony  m  acid  solution  are  acted  upon  by  metals 
soluble  in  the  acid,  usually  by  zinc.  The  hydrogen  com- 
pounds thus  prepared  generally  escape  with  the  excess  of 
unused  hydrogen,  with  which  they  are  mixed  in  a  very 
small  proportion.  Although,  it  is  not  impossible  to  carry 
the  reduction  quantitatively  to  AsHg,  it  is  difficult  to  effect 
this  owing  to  the  action  of  the  zinc  in  partially  precipitating 
the  more  noble  arsenic  or  antimony  from  solution.  The 
elements  thus  precipitated  are  only  attacked  with  difficulty 
or  not  at  all,  though  white  phosphorus  m  the  presence  of 
zinc  and  acid  gives  hydrogen  phosphide. 

The  hydrolysis  of  metallic  phosphides,  arsenides,  sti bides 
and  bismuthides  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  nitrides,  but 
proceeds  more  quickly  and  gives  a  better  yield.  It  is  the 
best  method  of  preparing  these  hydrides  : 

MggNg  +6H20=3Mg(OH)2+2NH3, 
Ca3P2+ 6H20=  3Ca(0H)g+  2PH3, 
NagAs  +3H20=3NaOH+AsH3, 
Zn3Sb2+6H20=3Zn(OH).^+2SbH3, 
Mg3Bi2+6H20=3Mg(OH)2+2BiH3. 

Water  effects  this  hydrolysis  in  the  alkaH  compounds.  In 
those  of  the  aUcaUne  earths,  and  particularly  of  the  heavy 
metals,  it  is  best  to  assist  it  by  acids,  which  dissolve  up  the 
metalUc  hydroxide  formed.  The  hydrides  formed  on  de- 
composition with  water  are  practically  free  from  hydrogen, 
but  when  acids  are  used,  they  always  contain  it  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantities.  The  hydrogen  which  is  formed  as 
the  main  product  in  the  hydrolysis  of  bismuthides  only 
contains  a  few  parts  of  BiHg  per  thousand.  The  hydrides 
may  be  separated  from  hydrogen  by  freezing  them  out. 

There  are  some  special  methods  of  preparing  phosphme 
which  cannot  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  other 
hydrogen  compounds  of  this  group.  The  hydrolysis  of 
phosphorus  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  chlorine, 
which  gives  its  hydrogen  compound  and  anoxy-acid : 

Clo+H,O^HCl+HOCI. 
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Phosphorus  yields  its  hydrogen  compound,  PHg,  and  the 
lowest  of  its  acids,  hypophosphorous  acid,  H3PO2.  Just  as 
with  chlorine,  the  reaction  is  completed  with  more  difficulty 
in  neutral  solution  than  when  the  H'  ions  formed  are  taken 
up  by  alkali  ;  (yellow)  phosphorus  is  therefore  heated  with 
caustic  potash  solution.  Another  method  of  preparation, 
again  analogous  to  a  method  of  preparing  the  chlorine 
compound,  is  to  heat  acids  of  medium  degree  of  oxidation, 
H3PO2,  H3PO3,  or  their  salts,  which  decompose  in  a  double 
reaction  into  two  products,  one  poorer  in  oxygen  and 
one  richer  in  oxygen.  Just  as  a  chlorate  yields  chloride 
and  perchlorate  on  heating,  so  a  hypophosphite  decomposes 
into  a  phosphate  and  phosphine. 

The  phosphine  obtained  in  all  these  reactions  is  never 
pure,  but  is  always  mixed  with  the  other  hydrides  of 
phosphorus,  P2H4  in  particular.  This  impurity  gives  it  the 
property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air,  and  it  must 
either  be  removed  by  strong  illumination  or  absorbed  by 
solvents  (alcohol)  or  the  liquid  P2H4  condensed  by  cooling 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  PHg  is  obtained  quite  pure  by  de- 
composing phosphonium  iodide  with  caustic  potash  : 
PH4l+KOH=PH3+KI+H20. 

Bases  Hberate  PH3  from  phosphonium  salts  even  more 
easily  than  ammonia  from  ammonium  salts,  as  on  the  one 
hand  PH3  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  on  the  other 
the  tendency  of  phosphonium  compounds  to  dissociate  in 
PH3  and  acid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ammonium  com- 
pounds. On  dilution  of  an  aqueous  soluticm,  PH4I  dissociates 
to  such  an  extent  at  room  temperature  that  the  solubility 
product  of  PH3  is  soon  exceeded. 


Ill 

QUININE  AND  CINCHONINE 

(From  A  Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry,  by  Julius  Schmidt) 

Cinchona  or  Peruvian  hark,  which  has  been  used  in  Europe 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers,  is  obtained  from  various  trees  of  the  Cinchona 
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family  found  mainly  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  It  contains, 
in  addition  to  a  tannin  and  quinic  acid,  a  series  of  alkaloids 
which  are  closely  related  to  one  another  in  structure.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  quinine,  C20H24N2O2,  to  which 
the  curative  action  of  the  bark  is  chiefly  due,  and  cinchonine, 
C19H22N2O. 

Quinine  generally  crystalHses  with  3  mols.  H2O,  and  in 
the  anhydrous  condition  melts  at  177°  ;  it  separates  from 
alcohol  and  ether  in  shining  needles.  It  is  present  in  yellow 
calisaya  bark  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3%,  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  a  bitter  taste,  and  as  a  diacid  base  forms  neutral 
and  acid  salts.  Quinine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  such  as 
malaria  and  swamp  fever,  and  is  an  antidote  against  many 
infections  caused  by  micro-organisms. 

Cinchonine  accompanies  quinine  and  is  found  in  particu- 
larly large  amounts  in  grey  cinchona  bark  (Cinchona 
Huanaco),  in  which  it  occurs  up  to  2-5%.  It  crystalhses 
from  alcohol  in  white  prisms,  sublimes  readily  and  melts 
at  255°.    As  a  febrifuge  it  is  less  active  than  quinine. 

Quinine  and  cinchonine  are  similarly  constituted,  and 
therefore  the  results  obtained  by  the  investigation  of  these 
compounds  have  often  supplemented  one  another.  In  many 
cases  information  gained  with  regard  to  cinchonine  has  been 
applied  without  modification  to  quinine.  We  therefore  think 
it  suitable  to  discuss  cinchonine  and  quinine  together. 

Both  alkaloids  were  discovered  in  the  year  1820  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  and  their  constitutional  formulae 
have  been  deduced  from  evidence  gradually  accumulated 
from  a  large  number  of  investigations. 

As  already  stated,  the  composition  of  cinchonine  is 
C19H22N2O,  and  that  of  anhydrous  quinine,  as  determined 
by  Liebig,  is  C20H24N2O2.  In  their  empirical  formulae, 
therefore,  these  two  bases  differ  in  that  quinine  contains 
one  atom  of  carbon,  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  more  than  cinchonine. 

The  molecules  of  cinchonine  and  quinine  each  possess  two 
tertiary  nitrogen  atoms.  One  oxygen  atom  in  quinine  is 
contained  in  a  hydroxyl  and  the  other  in  a  methoxyl  group. 

The  presence  of  a  hydroxyl  group  in  quinine  is  indicated 
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by  several  reactions.  For  example,  quinine  forms  a  mono- 
benzoyl  derivative  (Schiitzenberger),  a  monoacetyl  derivative 
(Hesse),  and  a  silver  salt  of  the  composition  C2oH23AgN02 
(Skraup). 

The  existence  of  a  methoxyl  group  is  shown  by  the 
formation  of  a  methyl  chloride  (accompanied  by  intra- 
molecular rearrangement)  when  quinine  is  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  tljis  case  the  other  primary  reaction 
product  is  apoquinine,  which  in  turn  gives  a  diacetyl 
derivative  and  therefore  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups, 

CieH2oN2(OH)(OCH3)  Ci9H2oN2(OH)2 

Quinine  Apoquinine 

Proof  that  the  oxygen  atom  of  cinchonine  is  also  present 
in  a  hydroxyl  group  is  suppHed  by  reactions  similar  to  those 
quoted  above  for  quinine,  e.g.  by  the  formation  of  acyl 
derivatives. 

Information  as  to  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl  group  and 
the  general  structure  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  has  been 
gained  largely  by  the  decompositions  of  these  compounds 
carried  out  by  Skraup,  Konigs  and  von  Miller. 

Decomposition  of  Quinine  and  Cinchonine  by  Fusion 
WITH  Potash  and  by  Oxidation 

Fusion  of  these  alkaloids  with  potash  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  cinchonine  contains  a  quinoHne  or  lepidine  group,  and 
that  quinine  is  derived  from  6-methoxy-lepidine.  This  is 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  alkaloids. 

When  oxidised  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  cinchonine  and  quinine  break  up,  on  the 
one  haiid,  into  the  4-carboxyhc  acids  of  quinoline  and  of 
6-methoxy-quinoline  (known  respectively  as  cinchoninic  acid 
arid  quiriinic  acid),  and  on  the  other,  into  derivatives  of 
pyridine.  Hence  the  molecule  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
must  contain  these  two  ring  systems  linked  together. 

The  carboxyHc  acids  of  quinoline  were  soon  identified  as 
such,  thus  establishing  the  presence  of  a  quinoline  nucleus 
("  quinohne  half")  in  the  alkaloids. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  the  pyridine 
derivatives  (cincholoipon,  meroquinine,  cincholoiponic  acid 
and  loiponic  acid)  proved  to  be  exceeduigly  difficult,  and 
has  only  recently  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  For 
a  long  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  constitution  of  that 
part  of  the  molecule  giving  rise  to  the  pyridine  compounds, 
and  it  was  described  briefly  by  Skraup  as  the  "  second  half  " 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  From  the  following  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  term  is  used  for  the  grouping  (CjoHigNO) — which 
in  cinchonine  is  combined  with  the  quinoline  residue 
(CgHgN)  and  in  quinine  with  6-methoxy- quinoline  residue 
(CH3O  .  C9H5N). 

IV 

DETERMINATION  OF  CHLORINE 

(From  QiMntitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  A.  Classen) 

Chlorine  can  be  determined  gravimetrically  or  volu- 
metrically.  For  a  single  determination,  or  if  the  solution 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  organic  substances,  the  gravi- 
metric method  is  to  be  preferred.  The  volume  of  solution  to 
be  used  depends  upon  the  content  of  chloride. 

1.  Gravimetric  determination.  500-1000  ccm.  are  con- 
centrated, acidified  sHghtly  with  nitric  acid  and  precipitated 
with  silver  nitrate. 

2.  Volumetric  determination  according  to  the  method  of 
Mohr.  16-989  g  of  fused  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  make  1  litre  of  solution.  1  ccm.  of  this  1/10  n-silver 
solution  precipitates  0-003546  g.  CI.  1  ccm.  of  a  solution 
containing  4-791  g.  AgNOg  in  I  htre  precipitates  0-001  g.  CI. 
A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate  serves  as  an 
indicator.  To  50-100  ccm.  of  the  chloride  solution  are  added 
2-3  drops  of  the  chromate  solution,  and  the  mixture  titrated, 
with  stirring,  until  the  reddish  colour  becomes  permanent. 
If  the  solution  contains  less  than  0-025  g.  CI  per  litre,  it  must 
be  concentrated  beforehand  by  evaporation.  A  solution 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  organic  substances  cannot 
be  titrated  directly,  since  the  silver  solution  is  partly  de- 
composed by  them.     If  one  prefers  titration  the  solution 
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must   be   evaporated,   the  residue  heated   and   afterwards 
extracted  with  water  to  remove  the  chlorides. 

3.  Volum.etric  determination  according  to  the  method  of 
Volhard.  50-100  com.  of  the  chloride  solution  is  treated  with 
an  amount  of  1/10  silver  nitrate  such  that  there  are  1-2  ocm. 
in  excess  and  well  stirred.  After  the  silver  chloride  has 
settled,  5  drops  -of  cold  saturated  iron  potassium  aluminium 
solution  are  added  to  50  com.  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  ; 
followed  by  enough  nitric  acid  (free  from  nitrous  acid)  to 
discharge  the  colour  due  to  the  iron  salt.  One  then  titrates 
with  a  1/10  n-ammonium  thiocyanate  solution  which  has 
been  standardised  against  the  silver  solution  until  a  per- 
manent tight  brown  colour  is  obtained.  The  difference 
between  the  volume  of  the  added  silver  solution  and  the 
volume  of  the  used  thiocyanate  indicates  (multipHed  by 
0*003546)  the  chlorine  content  in  a  gi'am  in  the  used  solution. 
Solutions  poor  in  chlorine  have  to  be  concentrated  previously. 


V 

WATER 

(From  A  Text-Book  of  Inorga7iic  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  Fritz  Ephraim) 

Water,  when  very  pure,  is  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity, 
and  the  purest  conductivity  water  has  a  conductivity  of 
about  0-038 X  10~®  reciprocal  ohms  at  0°.  One  mm.  of  water 
has  the  same  resistance  as  40  miUion  kilometres  of  copper 
wire  of  the  same  cross-section,  a  length  which  would  stretch 
round  the  earth  a  thousand  times.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  1  gram  of  hydrogen  ions  and  the  corresponding  17  grams 
of  hydroxyl  ions  are  contained  in  13  milhon  litres  of  water  ; 
for  if  a  gram-molecule  of  water  between  two  electrodes  1  cm. 
apart  were  completely  ionised,  its  resistance  would  be  only 
492  reciprocal  ohms. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  conductivity  water,  which 
is  essential  for  dehcate  physical  measurements  especially 
the  conductivity  of  solutions  is  to  freeze  ordinary  distilled 
water.    The  first  crop  of  ice   is   very   pure^  for  dissolved 
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substances  remain  in  the  residual  liquid,  which  freezes  at 
a  lower  temperature.  Purification  by  distiUation  is  more 
difficult  ;  the  water  is  treated  with  permanganate  to  destroy 
organic  matter,  and  with  sodium  hydroxide  to  retain  carbon 
dioxide,  and  allowed  to  stand  with  these  reagents  for  some 
days.  It  is  then  distilled  and  finally  redistilled  in  vacuo, 
or  a  slow  current  of  an  inert  gas  (hydrogen)  is  passed  through 
it.  No  glass  condensers  must  be  used  in  the  distillation,  as 
hot  water  rapidly  attacks  glass  of  all  kinds,  and  a  condenser 
tube  of  pure  tin,  or  better  still,  of  silver,  must  be  employed. 
Further,  the  vessels  in  which  the  water  is  to  be  kept  must 
be  carefully  steamed,  or  alkali  will  be  dissolved  from  them 
by  the  water.  Ordinary  green  bottle  glass  is  fairly  resistant 
to  the  action  of  water. 

Water  has  a  very  high  dielectric  constant  and  few  liquids 
approach  it  in  this  property.  This  accounts  for  the  great 
ionising  power  of  water  on  salts,  acids  and  bases,  for  in 
order  that  permanent  ionisation  may  occur,  the  ions  must 
be  separated  by  a  medium  of  high  dielectric  power  or  their 
charges  neutralise  one  another.  Very  few  inorganic  liquids 
(e.g.  Hquid  ammonia  and  Uquid  sulphiu"  dioxide)  approach 
water  in  ionising  power,  and  organic  hquids  cause  but  little 
ionisation.  No  other  liquid  shows  such  regularity  in  the 
electrolytic  dissociation  of  dissolved  substances,  and  it  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  this  cheap  solvent  is  so 
apphcable  to  all  kinds  of  experimental  work. 

Quite  apart  from  the  property  of  ionising  dissolved  sub- 
stances, water  readily  dissolves  an  exceptionally  great  variety 
of  inorganic  substances.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  water  combines  with  many  bodies,  but  sometimes  no 
such  simple  explanation  is  found.  The  formation  of  hydrates 
usually  increases  the  solubility,  though  the  hydrates  cannot 
always  be  isolated  in  the  solid  state,  as  the  water  of  hydration 
is  often  so  loosely  attached  tJiat  it  is  set  free  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  the  hydrate.  This  decomposition  invariably 
occurs  with  solvated  ions,  the  existence  of  which  can  be 
deduced  from  various  electro -chemical  properties  of  their 
solutions.  The  great  solubility  of  hydrogen  chloride,  for 
example,  can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  either 
the  ions  or  the  undissociated  molecules  are  surrounded  by 
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a  loosely  combined  envelope  of  water.  The  hydrg,ted  sub- 
stances become  similar  to  water  in  properties,  and  are 
miscible  with  it,  for  chemical  similarity  and  miscibility 
often  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  noticeable  even  in  the  soUd 
state,  when  compomids  of  similar  structure  form  mixed 
crystals  and  are  isomorphous  with  one  another.  It  is  still 
more  pronounced  in  the  liquid  state  ;  thus,  metals  diss<!)lve 
in  molten  metals  without  chemical  reaction,  sulphur  dis- 
solves in  sulphur  compounds,  hydrocarbons  in  other  hydro- 
carbons, etc.  When,  therefore,  substances  dissolve  in  water 
it  is  often  on  account  of  chemical  similarity  (e.g.  they  contain 
a  hydroxyl  group),  or  due  to  their  combination  with  water, 
which  makes  them  approach  water  in  their  properties. 
When  hydration  occurs,  the  heat  of  solution  is  often 
abnormally  high. 


VI 

PREPARATION  OF  HALOGEN  SALTS  OF  THE 
MONOVALENT  HEAVY  METALS 

(From  A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  Fritz  Ephraim) 

If  the  low  solubility  is  made  use  of,  the  preparation  of 
these  halides  is  simple,  for  example  by  mixing  solutions 
containing  the  halogen  ion  and  the  metal  ion  respectively. 
Silver  and  thalUum  halides  are  almost  exclusively  prepared 
by  double  decomposition.  Others  are  made  synthetically, 
e.g.  mercurous  iodide,  which  can  be  made  by  rubbing  up 
mfercury  and  iodine  in  the  proper  proportions.  The  halogen 
may  also  be  suppHed  from  a  metallic  hahde.  Thus,  mer- 
curous  chloride  and  bromide  can  be  made  by  subUming 
mercuric  chloride  or  bromide  with  metaUic  mercury : 
Hg+HgCl2=2HgCl.  Cuprous  chloride  and  bromide  are  pre- 
pared by  the  analogous  wet  reaction  :  Cu+CuCl2=2CuCl, 
when  copper  filings  or  foil  are  boiled  with  cupric  chloride 
solution.  The  cuprous  chloride  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  salt  solution,  owing  to  formation  of 
complex    compounds — [CuCl2]H    or    [CuCl^lNa — ^which    are 
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decomposed  by  water,  and  the  cuprous  chloride  is  precipi- 
tated in  minute  crystals. 

Finally,  some  of  these  halogen  compounds  are  formed  by 
decomposition  of  higher  halides,  some  of  which  even  partlj 
decompose  spontaneously.  If,  for  example,  auric  hydroxide 
is  dissolved  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  aurous  cyanide,  AuCN, 
is  formed  instead  of  the  auric  salt,  Au(CN)3.  Cupric  salts 
also  give  lower  cyanides  with  evolution  of  cyanogen 
when  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  and  gently  warmed  : 
Cu(CN)2=CuGN+CN.  Cuprous  iodide  is  similarly  formed 
with  liberation  of  iodine  :  Cul2=CuI+I,  but  part  of  the 
iodine  remains  dissolved  in  the  cuprous  iodide,  probably 
forming  a  compound  which  contains  both-uni-  and  bivalent 
copper.  Such  a  compound  is  certainly  formed  in  the  dark 
brown  solutions  obtained  on  exposing  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  to  the  air.  Some  higher  halides 
decompose  only  on  heating  ;  thus  AuClg  decomposes  at 
170°-200°,  AuBrg  at  115°,  forming  AuCl  and  AuBr,  while 
Aulg  decomposes  at  room  temperature.  Consequently 
Au(0H)3  gives  aurous  iodide  on  solution  m  hydriodic  acid, 
but  as  the  lower  iodide  is  an  endothermie  compound  (heat 
of  formation=  — 5-5  cal.)  it  decomposes  to  some  extent  into 
gold  and  iodine.  This  decomposition  also  occurs  in  the 
chloride  and  bromide,  but  the  Uberated  halogen  oxidises 
the  aurous  salt  to  the  auric  condition  :  3AuCl=AuCl3+2Au, 
and  so  the  total  weight  remains  unchanged.  Therefore  Aul 
does  not  simplj'-  dissolve  in  potassium  iodide  but  is  partly 
dissociated  with  precipitation  of  the  metal.  The  decom- 
position, however,  only  proceeds  up  to  a  certain  concentra- 
tion of  iodme  in  the  solution,  and  if  some  free  iodine  is 
previously  dissolved,  the  aurous  iodide  dissolves  without 
separation  of  gold.  The  dissociation  pressure  can  be 
measured,  since  it  is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  iodine  in 
a  solution  of  iodme  in  potassium  i.dide  which  just  permits 
aurous  iodide  to  be  dissolved  without  decomposition.  This 
osmotic  pressure  is  considerable,  and  at  room  temperature 
is  95%  of  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

In  other  cases  strong  reducing  agents  are  necessary.    Thus 
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the  dark  brown  cupric  thiocyanate,  although  very  slowly 
reduced  spontaneously  to  the  white  cuprous  salt,  is  reduced 
much  more  rapidly  if  sulphur  dioxide  or  ferrous  sulphate 
is  added.  Cupric  chloride  is  more  difficult  to  reduce,  it 
occurs  spontaneously  at  very  high  temperatures,  and 
chlorine  is  lost  only  at  a  red  heat.  But  on  addition  of 
reducing  agents  such  as  bisulphites,  stamious  chloride, 
hydrazine,  phosphine  or  hypophosphorous  acid  the  reaction 
is  complete  in  aqueous  solution,  and  the  white  precipitate 
of  cuprous  chloride  is  rapidly  formed.  The  same  reducing 
agents  also  reduce  mercuric  to  mercurous  chloride,  sulphurous 
or  hypophosphoric  acid  lead  quantitatively  to  themei-curous 
stage,  but  stannous  chloride  also  reduces  the  mercurous  salt 
with  formation  of  metaUic  mercury — pure  mercurous  chloride 
is  'only  formed  when  the  mercm-y  salt  is  in  excess  : 

I.  2HgCl2+SnCl2=2HgCl+SnCl4. 

II.  2HgCl  +SnCl2=2Hg+SnCl4. 

The  reduction  of  mercimc  chloride  by  oxalates  is  interesting, 

2HgCl2+MA04=2MCl+2C02+2HgCl, 

as  it  proceeds  hardly  at  all  in  the  dark,  and  the  rate  is  so 
much  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  that 
it  can  be  employed  as  a  chemical  actinometer. 


CARBON  MONOXIDE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES 

(From  Theoretische  Grundlagen  der  organischen  Chemie, 
by  W.  Hiickel) 

The  knowledge  that  each  element  is  characterised  by  a 
definite  valency  was  first  gamed  from  organic  compounds. 
The  principle  of  the  constant  tetravalency  of  carbon  can 
be  apphed  without  difficulty  to  the  great  majority  of 
carbon  compounds  if  one  introduces  the  symbohsm  of 
multiple  bonds.     The  theory  that  valency  is  an  invariable 
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number  characteristic  of  each  element  cannot  be  extended 
to  other  elements  without  contradiction.  Although  to-day 
the  number  expressed  by  the  valency  can  be  interpreted  by 
the  number  of  valency  electrons  of  an  element,  it  is  in  many 
cases  not  clear  and  in  particular  it  is  frequently  the  simplest 
inorganic  compounds  which  are  concerned  whether  or  nj^t 
the  different  electrons  are  effective,  e.g.  with  the  five  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  NgO,  NO,  NgOg,  NOg,  resp.  N2O4,  NgOg.  The 
"  structure  "  of  such  compounds  cannot  at  present  be  re- 
presented satisfactorily  either  by  the  straight  Une  bonds  of 
organic  chemistry  or  by  electronic  formulae.  The  inter- 
pretation of  valency  as  the  number  of  valency  electrons 
permits  the  explanation  of  the  change  of  valency  on  the 
formation  of  onium  compounds. 

The  change  of  valency  occurring  in  the  case  of  most  elements 
is  also  found  in  the  case  of  carbon,  although  comparatively 
rarely.  The  tetra valency  of  carbon  can  therefore  be  regarded 
only  as  a  rule,  not  as  a  law.  The  known  exceptions  to  the 
rule  can  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  the  so-caUed  bivalent 
in  carbon  monoxide  and  its  derivatives,  and  trivalent  carbon 
in  the  free  radicals.  For  the  latter  there  are  analogies  among 
other  elements  in  cases  where  the  valency  appears  to  be  one 
less  than  that  corresponding  to  the  position  in,  the  periodic 
system,  e.g.  with  nitrogen,  oxygen,  boron  and  those  elements 
of  the  fourth  group  of  the  periodic  system,  which,  like  carbon, 
are  able  to  form  volatile  hydrides  and  which  are  situated 
four  places  before  a  rare  gas. 

The  bivalent  carbon  in  carbon  monoxide  and  related  com- 
pounds constitutes,  however,  an  isolated  case.  The  con- 
ception of  valency  in  the  usual  sense  cannot  be  apphed  to 
carbon  monoxide  itself  at  all.  Because  of  the  striking 
similarity  of  the  physical  properties  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  nitrogen,  it  is  now  assumed  that  the  molecular  structure 
of  these  two  substances  must  be  very  similar  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  stated  yet  how  the  distribution  of  the  ten  valency  electrons 
present  in  both  cases  has  to  be  pictured.  Two  electrons  in 
carbon  monoxide  probably  occupy  a  special  position  which 
causes  the  formation  of  molecular  compounds  with  carbon 
monoxide  as  well  as  the  formation  of  metal  carbonyls.    This 
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position  also  plays  a  role  in  addition  reactions  which  are 
ordinarily  rather  slow  :  sunlight  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  phosgene  COClg  from  carbon  monoxide  and  chldrine.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  such  a  special  position  only  arises  through 
suitable  perturbations  of  the  carbon  monoxide  molecule. 

Those  compounds  ir^  which  the  bivalent  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  a  bivalent  group  can  be  regarded  as  derivatives 
of  carbon  monoxide.  Thus  it  can  be  imagined  replaced 
by  =NH  or  =N— OH  like  e.g<  the  carbonyl  oxygen  in 
aldehydes  and  ketones.  The  compounds  C=N— H  and 
C=N— OH  derived  in  this  way  from  carbon  monoxide  are 
not  known  in  the  free  state  (fulminic  acid  appears  to  be 
stable  for  a  short  time  in  solution).  They  are,  however, 
known  in  the  form  of  derivatives,  e.g.  C=N— CHg  as  isonitrile, 
C=N— 0— Ag  as  silver  fulminate.  The  free  "  isohydrocyanic 
acid "  C=N— H  rearranges  itseK  to  hydrocyanic  acid 
H— C=N,  which  according  to  its  physical  properties  appears 
to  be  the  first  member  of  the  nitrile  series  R— C=N  and  not 
of  the  isonitrile  series. 

The  free  fulminic  acid  C=N— OH  is  unknown. 

Since  the  work  of  Nef  the  presence  of  bivalent  carbon 
isonitrides  is  assumed  because  of  the  addition  at  the  carbon 
atoms  which  can  be  grouped  with  the  addition  reactions  of 
carbon  monoxide.  Of  course  the  isonitriles  could  also  be 
represented  in  a  formal  way  by  R— N=C  with  tetravalent 
carbon  (and  pentavalent  nitrogen).  The  same  reason  has 
led  to  the  assumption  of  bivalent  carbon  in  fulminic  acid. 
After  what  has  been  said  above,  naturally  the  — N=C  link 
cannot  be  compared  with  an  ordinary— N=C  <  —  double  bond. 


VIII 

MIST  AND  SMOKE 

(From  Colloid  and  Capillary -Chemistry, 
by  Herbert  Freundlich) 

A  mist  is  definitely  regarded  as  a  disperse  structure,  the 
dispersion  medium  of  which  is  gaseous  and  the  disperse 
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phase  liquid.  One  will  not  draw  any  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  cases  in  which  the  particles  of  the  disperse 
phase  are  exclusively  ultramicroscopic,  and  others  in  which 
they  are  somewhat  larger.  They  cannot  be  very  much 
larger,  otherwise  the  stabUity  of  the  mist  is  sUght. 

Smoke  is  a  mist,  the  particles  of  which  are  solid,  either 
crystalline  or  amorphous.  The  difference  between  the  be- 
haviour of  mists  and  smokes  is  so  small  that  they  are  usefuUy 
considered  together. 

Conditions  for  the  Formation  of  Mist  and 
Smoke  and  their  Preparation 

As  in  the  case  of  colloidal  solutions,  two  methods  for 
the  preparation  of  mist  and  smoke  may  be  distiaguished — 
condensation  methods  and  dispersion  methods.  In  con- 
densation methods  we  have  either  the  condensation  of  a. 
supersaturated  vapour  or  the  production  of  a  hquid  by  a. 
chemical  reaction  in  a  gas.  By  the  first  method,  every 
substance  which  can  be  quickly  and  freely  vaporised  should 
be  capable  of  forming  a  mist. 

In  order  that  droplets  may  separate  from  a  supersaturattid 
vapour,  nuclei  must  be  present  or  must  be  formed.  A^s 
regards  the  velocity  of  formation  of  nuclei,  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  as  in  supersaturated  solution.  If  the  supei- 
saturation  is  small,  the  temperature  therefore  but  little 
lower  than  the  saturation  temperature,  then  the  rate  of 
formation  of  nuclei  is  also  so  small  that  no  mist  is  formed 
of  itself ;  it  is  necessary  to  produce  artificial  nucL.  in  order 
to  cause  its  formation.  With  strong  supersaturation  and 
correspondingly  greater  cooling  of  the  vapour  the  velocity 
of  formation  of  nuclei  is  so  great  that  nuclei  are  formed  of 
themselves  .md  a  mist  results. 

More  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  whicJi, 
when  introduced  into  the  supersaturated  vapour,  are  able 
to  act  as  nuclei,  and  of  the  coi\ditions  under  which  they  do 
so,  than  of  the  actual  rate  of  formation  of  nuclei.  Three 
groups  of  such  nuclei-formers  can  be  named  :  dust,  certain 
chemical  substances,  and  carriers  of  electricity.  Before  ^ve 
go  into  them  in  detail,  we  will  discuss  the  methods  which 
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are  Tisefully  employed  in  investigating  mists. 

The  yapour  jet  phenomenon,  first  described  by  R=  v; 
Helmholtz,  is  handy  and  very  sensitive,  although  mpre  of 
a  quahtative  nature.  Water  is  allowed  to  boil  energetically 
in  a  vessel  and  the  vapour  allowed  to  issue  as  a  jet  through 
an  opening  of  1  to  2  mm.  diameter  into  the  space  to  be 
investigated,  in  which  process  heating  of  the  jet  by  the  flame 
must  be  avoided.  The  jet  of  vapour  is  examined  against  a 
dark  background,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  Hght  diffracted 
sideways  reaches  the  eye.  At  some  distance  from  the  point 
of  exit  the  vapour  will  be  sensibly  supersaturated  on  account 
of  the  cooling,  but  not  so  strongly  that  any  considerable 
formation  of  mist  takes  place  of  itself.  Under  ordinary 
experimental  conditions  with  the  air  of  a  room  the  jet 
appears  faintly  grey,  only  dimly  contrasted  with  the  back- 
ground. If  mist  nuclei  are  introduced  at  the  point  at  which 
it  is  sensitive  on  account  of  supersaturation,  its  appearance 
changes  completely  ;  it  becomes  either  a  dense  grey  white 
or  shows  a  variety  of  colours.  This  difference  in  appearance 
depends  upon  the  various  sizes  into  which  we  shall  go 
later. 


IX 

PERIPHERAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
RADIOACTIVE  ELEMENTS 

(From  Fimdcumentals  of  PhyMcal  Chemistry, 
by  Arnold  Eucken) 

A  number  of  radioactive  elements  behave  very  peculiarly 
in  respect  of  their  chemical  properties.  In  spite  of  the 
abovementioned,  strictly  characteristic,  radioactive  pro- 
perties and  many  differences  in  atomic  weight,  a  number 
of  these  radioactive  substances  cannot  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  any  chemical  method.  As  an  example  we 
may  cite  the  attempts  of  Keetman  to  separate  ionium 
and  thorium,  which  gave  negative  results  in  spite  of  the 
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greatest  care  and  numerous  repetitions.  Just  as  little 
success  was  rnet  with  in  attempts  to  separate  mesothorium  I 
from  radium  (Soddy,  1911),  radiothorium  from  thorium, 
uranium  I  from  uranium  II,  etc.  (the  radioactive  elements 
of  short-life  period  were  less  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
chemical  separation).  The  final  products  of  radioactive 
transformation  (RaG,  AcD,  ThD)  are  especially  suitable  for 
the  comparison  of  the  chemical  properties.  It  was  found 
that,  from  a  chemical  viewpoint,  it  was  not  only  impossible 
to  differentiate  them  among  themselves,  but  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  them  and  ordinary  lead.  An  identi- 
fication of  RaG  or  AcD  which,  without  doubt,  exist  in 
perceptible  amounts  in  uranium  minerals,  is  not  possible 
by  radioactive  properties,  since  they  are  inactive,  but 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  possess  an  atomic 
weight  approximately  one  unit  lower  than  ordinary  lead. 
Honigschmidt  and  Horovitz,  as  well  as  T.  W.  Richards 
and  Wadsworth,  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  "  lead  " 
always  found  in  very  pure  uranium  minerals  possessed  an 
atomic  weight  which  was  nearly  206,  which  differs  by  more 
than  one  unit  from  ordinary  lead  (207-16).  The  "  lead  " 
from  uranium  minerals  is  thus  not  identical  with  ordinary 
lead,  but  is  to  be  designated  as  RaG  (with  some  AcD), 
although  not  the  sUghtest  chemical  difference  between  them 
can  be  shown. 

In  the  same  way  Honigschmidt  showed  that  the  "  lead  " 
from  a  pure  thorium  mineral  had  an  atomic  weight  that 
was  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  value  208  required  for 
thorium  D. 

The  chemically  inseparable  radioactive  elements  were  then, 
as  far  as  possible,  compared  with  each  other  by  means  of 
several  other  characteristic  physical  properties.  The  visible 
spectrum  was  examined  with  special  care. 

In  the  earlier  researches  (Exner  and  Haschek,  1912-1915), 
in  which  ionium  was  compared  with  thorium,  and  lead 
with  radium  G,  no  difference  in  the  spectra  could  be  shown. 
In  these  investigations  the  accuracy  attained  in  measuring 
the  wavelength  was  0-2 A.  Only  after  the  accuracy  of 
measurement  had  been  increased  to  about  0-001 A  by  means 
of  an  interference  method  was  it  possible  to  demonstrate 
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diflferences  between  the  line  RaG,  ThD  and  ordinary  lead, 
which  were  of  the  order  0-002  to  0-005A.  This  difference  is 
very  sHght  in  comparison  with  the  very  large  differences  in 
the  spectra  of  chemically  dissimilar  atoms,  and  it  will  be 
neglected  in  the  following  discussion,  even  though  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  theoretical  importance. 

It  can  also  be  showii  that  the  elements  in  question  are 
identical  (within  experimental  error)  with  respect  to  melt- 
ing point,  molecular  solubility,  volatiUty,  electrochemical 
potential,  magnetic  properties  and  atomic  volume  in  the 
solid  state. 

Since  the  origin  of  these  properties,  and  especially  the 
chemical  properties,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  periphery  of 
the  atom,  the  following  conclusions  are  reached  : 

(a)  The  chemically  inseparable  elements  must  have  the 
same  constitution  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  atoms,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  portion  in  which  the  radioactive 
properties  are  localised  must  be  different.  The  latter,  as 
distinguished  from  the  periphery,  is  called  the  atomic  nucleus. 

(6)  Since  the  weight  of  an  atom  does  not  appear  to  be 
directly  connected  with  its  peripheral  properties  (there  are 
radioactive  elements  with  the  same  atomic  weights  and 
different  chemical  properties,  as  well  as  others  with  different 
atomic  weights  and  the  same  chemical  properties),  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  atom  is  not 
concentrated  in  the  periphery,  but  in  the  nucleus.  This 
conception  will  be  completely  established  later  by  direct 
arguments. 


X 

THE  USE  OF  ENZYMES  IN  THE  ELUCIDATION  OF 
COMPOUNDS  OF  HIGH  MOLECULAR  WEIGHT 

(From  Medicine  in  its  Chemical  Aspects, 
by  F.  Ziegler) 

In  the  investigation  of  the  constitution  of  some  naturally 
occurring  substances  of  great  molecular  complexity  such  as 
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the  protein  bodies  and  carbohydrates,  structural  chemistry- 
is  confronted  by  proldems  no  longer  capable  of  solution  by 
chemical  procedures  hithe-to  esteemed  as  classical.  The 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  these  substances  to  chemical  inter- 
ference on  the  one  hand,  and  the  multipHcity  of  components 
and  prevalence  of  isomeric  forms  on  the  other,  make  it 
appear  well-nigh  impossible,  with  the  use  of  ordinary  methods, 
to  pursue  the  progressive  stages  of  analysis  needed  for  the 
determination  of  the  constitution  of  these  giant  mole- 
cules. Thus  has  arisen  an  increasing  need  to  search  for 
neAv,  more  dehcate  and  more  selective  means  of  investigation. 

Side  by  side  with  Rontgen  analysis,  which  aflbrds  its 
own  particular  source  of  information  on  molecular  symmetry, 
the  method  of  systematised  enzymatic  analysis  has  gained 
in  importance  proportionately  as  problems  relating  to  the 
production  of  homogeneous  preparations  of  enzymes  and  the 
question  attaching  to  their  specificity,  have  been  brought 
nearer  to  solution. 

Our  awareness  of  the  selective  action  of  enzymes  is  not 
of  recent  birth — it  is,  in  fact,  older  than  any  definite  concept 
of  the  enzymes  themselves.  Pasteur  had  already  observed 
that  of  two  optical  isomerides  of  a  compound,  micro- 
organisms as  a  rule  show  a  preference  for  the  one  form, 
and  he  was  able  to  utihse  this  stereo-chemical  selection  on 
the  part  of  the  organisms  to  produce  from  a  racemic  mixture 
of  two  opposite  isomerides  puie  laevorotatory  tartaric  acid — 
a  method  which  has  since  found  a  place  in  every  text-book 
of  organic  chemistry.  The  nature  of  enzymes,  however,  and 
the  dependence  of  iheir  action  on  the  chemical  constitution 
of  their  substrates,  was  first  clearly  recognised  by  Eivnii 
Fischer  in  1894,  who  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  two 
glucoside-spHtting  enzymes,  invertm  and  emulsin,  that  a- 
methyl  glucoside  was  spHt  off  by  invertin,  but  not  /8-methyl 
glucoside,  and  that  the  enzyme  complex  of  emulsin  mani- 
fested the  opposite  specificity.  This  discovery  provided 
him  with  reagents  for  a-  and  /^-glucosidal  hnkages,  which 
also  proved  serviceable  for  similar  reactions  with  other 
glucosides. 

Fischer  clearly  reahsed  the  significance  of  enzymes  for 
determinuig   the    composition   of  important   natural   sub- 
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stances,  and  invoked  their  aid  also  where  expedient  for  the 
assay  of  his  synthetic  compounds. 

His  famous  simile  of  the  "lock  and  key,"  illustrating  as 
it  does  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  the  relationship 
existing  between  substrate  and  enzyme,  still  represents 
to-day  the  fundamental  concept  of  all  knowledge  concerned 
with  the  specificity  of  enzymes. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  period  that  followed,  too  Httle 
attention  was  given  to  the  importance  of  the  data  amassed 
by  FisoHER  in  connection  with  enzymatic  analysis,  and 
indeed,  until  comparatively  recently  the  method  was  even 
regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  distrust.  Not  perhaps 
without  reason ;  for  in  many  cases,  owing  to  incomplete 
development  of  the  processes  involved,  their  results  were 
often  found  to  be  unreliable.  The  cause  of  this  insecurity 
lay  chiefly  in  the  lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  enzyme  pre- 
parations available  ;  cases  in  which  the  enzymes,  in  respect 
of  specificity  and  occurrence,  appeared  so  conveniently 
separated  as  were  the  a-  and  /8-glucosidases  in  the  fortunate 
hand  of  Fischer  are  indeed  very  rare.  As  a  rule,  enzymes 
occur  in  association  with  several  near  neighbours,  often  of 
similar  activity,  so  that  there  is  overlapping  of  the  specific 
spheres  of  individual  components,  with  the  result  that  the 
specificity  of  the  whole  appears  to  lack  sufficient  definition. 
It  is,  however,  within  the  narrow  and  highly  selective  com- 
pass of  specificity  that  their  utiUty  for  experimental  chemical 
inquiry  is  best  exemphfied. 


XI 

SULFUE  ANALOGS  OF 
GLYCOLLIC  ACID 

(From  Beilstein's  Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
4th  Ed.,  Vol.  Ill) 

Ethanethiolic-(2)-acid-(l)  HS-CHgCOsH  and  Its  Deriva- 
tives. 

[See  p.  260  for  compounds,  which  can  be  derived 
from  ethanol-(2)-thiolic  acid-(l)  HOCHgCO-SH.] 

Ethaiiethiolic-(2)-acid-(l),  sulfhydryl  acetic  acid,  mer- 
capto  acetic  acid,  thioglycollic  acid  C2H4O2S  =  HS  •CH2  • 
CO2H.  B.  formation:  On  treatment  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  glyoxylic  acid  with  H2S  in  the  presence  of  silver 
oxide,  besides  thiodigly collie  acid  and  other  products  (Bot- 
TiNGER,  Annalen  198,  213,  215).  From  the  dichloride  of 
chloroacetic  sulfonic  acid  G102S-CHC1-C0C1  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid   (Siemens,  Berichte  6,  659).    On  boil- 

CHa-S 

\ 

ing  of  pseudo-thiohydantoin  C:NH  (Syst.  No. 

/ 

CO  NH 
4298)    with   baryta   water,    besides    dicyandiamide    (An- 
DREASCH,  Berichte  12,  1385).    From  N.N'  diphenyl-pseudo 
thiohydantoin  (Syst.  No.  4298)  by  boiling  with  alcoholic 
KOH   (LiEBERMANN,  Lanqe,  Annalen  207,  123;  Berichte 
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CH2-S 

\ 

14,    1265),     On   boiling   of    rhodanin    acid  CS 

/ 

CO  NH 

(Syst.  No.  4298)  with  baryta  solution  (Ginsburg,  Bondztn- 
SKi,  Berichte  19,  117).  From  the  acid  HS  -CS  -S  -CHs  -COaH 
(page  252)  by  spontaneous  decomposition  (Holmberg,  J. 
praktisher  Chemie  [2]  75,  181).  From  thiocarbonyl- 
bis-thioglycoUic  acid  SC(S-CH2C02H)2  (page  252)  on 
boiling  v»^ith  water  (Biilmann,  Amtalen  348,  136)  or  better, 
on  warming  with  ammonia  (H.,  /.  praktischer  Chemie 
[2]  71,  286).  From  thioglycollic  acid-S-thiocarbonic 
acid  ethylester  CsHg-O -CS -S  •CH2-C02H  (page  251)  with 
aqueous  ammonia  (Bi.,  A  339,  356;  348,  122).  On  heating 
the  potassium  salt  C2H5  0  -CS  -S  -CHsCOoK  with  water  (H., 
J.  praktischer  Chemie  [2]  71,  271).  On  reduction  of  the 
acid  S2(CH2 -00211)2  (page  254)  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.   G.,  Bo.,  Berichte  19,  117). 

Preparation.  Chloroacetic  acid,  dissolved  in  five  times 
its  amount  of  water,  is  gradually  added,  with  stirring,  to 
an  about  15%  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulfide  (2  mol), 
heated  for  14  hour  on  the  water  bath  and  the  acid  isolated 
as  the  barium  salt  (Klason,  Carlson,  Berichte  39,  733)  — 
Technical  sodium  sulfide  (Na2S  -f-  9  H2O)  is  heated  to  the 
melting  point,  powdered  sulfur  is  added  and  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sodium  disulfide,  a  solution  of  chloroacetic 
acid  exactly  neutralized  with  soda  is  added,  acidified  and 
the  thus  formed  acid  S2(CH2 -00211)2  is  reduced  (Fried- 
lander,  Chwala,  Mitteilungen  28,  250)  with  zinc  dust  or 
granulated  zinc  (Holmberg,  Mattisson,  Annalen  353,  124). 
The  sodium  disulfide  can  be  replaced  by  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth  polysulfide.  (Kalle  &  Co.,  German  Patent  180875; 
Centralblatt  1907  I,  856.) 
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Liquid,  solidifying  on  strong  cooling  to  needles  (Klason, 
Carlson,  Berichte  39,  734).  Melting  point: — 16.5°  (Kla., 
Ca.).  Boiling  point  at  29  mm:  123°  (Biilmann  Annalen 
339,  357);  B.P.  at  16  mm  =  107-108°  (Kla.  Ca.)  B.P. 
at  13  mm  =  102.5-103  (Bl,  Annalen  348,  123).  Density  ^^-^ 
=  1.326  (Bl)  D20  =  1.3253  (Kla.  Ca.).  Electrolylic  dis- 
sociation constant  for  first  step  Ki  at  25°  — :  2.91  X  10"^ 
(Kla.  Ca.)  for  second  step  K2  =  3.3  X  10"^  (Wegscheider, 
Mitteilungen  23,  624,  635).  The  anhydrous  thioglycollic 
acid  is  readily  condensed  with  loss  of  water  to  various 
glycolide-like  products  (Kla.,  Ca.,  Berichte  39,  734). 
Oxidizes  easily  (already  on  standing  in  air)  to  the  acid 
S2(CH2C02H)2  (Klason,  Berichte  14,  410; 'Kla.,  Ca., 
Berichte  39,  740).  The  oxidation  of  thioglycollic  acid  with 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  sodium  bicarbonate  proceeds  fur- 
ther (Kla.,  Ca.,  Berichte  39,  741).  Thioglycollic  acid  reacts 
with  quinone  to  form  hydroquinone  and  S2(CH2-C02H)2 
(Bongartz,  Berichte  21,  483).  Thioglycollic  acid  forms 
with  sulfur  dichloride  S4(CH2C02H)2  and  S2(CH2C02H)2, 
with  sulfur  monochloride  S4(CH2C02H)2,  with  thionyl- 
chloride  S3(CH2C02H)2,  with  sulfurylchloride  S2(CH2- 
C02H)2  (HoLMBERG,  Annalen  359,  88,  91,  96).  Condenses 
with  formaldehyde  to  methylene-bis-thioglycollic  acid  (page 
249)  (HoLMBERG,  Mattisson,  Annalen  353,  125),  with 
acetaldehyde  to  ethylidene-bis-thioglycoUic  acid  (Bong., 
Berichte  21,  479).  Reacts  with  acetone  in  presence  of  zinc 
chloride  or  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  dimethyl  methylene- 
bis-thioglycollic  acid  (Bong.,  Berichte  19,  1933;  21,  482). 
Combines  directly  with  pyruvic  acid  to  the  acid  HO2C  -C- 
(CH3)(0H)S-CH2-C02n,  whereas  in  presence  of  hy- 
drogen chloride  the  acid  H02C(CH3)  (SCH2C02H)2  is 
formed  (Bong.,  Berichte  19,  1933;  21,  484).  Condenses 
with  formic  acid  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride  to  form 
methenyl-tristhioglycollic  acid    (Ho.,  Annalen  353,   131). 
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Yields  on  treatment  with  carbondisulfide  and  KOH  the  po- 
tassium salt  of  the  acid  HS  -CS  S  CHa  COaH  (Ho.,  J.  prak- 
tischer  Chemie  [2]  75,  180).  Gives  with  KCNS  in  absolute 
alcoholic  solution  on  treatment  with  HCl,  rhodaninic  acid 
CH2— S 

\ 

CS  (Syst.  No.  4298)   (Freydl,  Mitteilungen  10, 

CO— N 

I 
H 

83).  Condenses  with  allyl  mustard  oil  to  N-allyl-rhodaninic 
acid  (Andreasch,  Zipser,  Mitteilungen  24,  504),  with 
phenyl  mustard  oil  to  N-phenyl  rhodaninic  acid  (An.,  Zi., 
Mitteilungen  24,  500).  Gives  with  benzene  diazonium 
chloride  in  neutral  or  acetic  acid  solution  the  compound 


o 


N2-SCH2C02H  which  on  heating  alone  or  with 


water  yields  phenyl  thioglycollic  acid  C6H5S-CH2C02H 
and  nitrogen.  Shows  analogous  reactions  with  other  aryl 
diazonium  chlorides  (Friedlander,  Chwala,  Mitteilungen 
28,  251;  Kalle  &  Co.,  German  Patent  194,040;  C  1908  I, 
1221).  Boiling  thioglycollic  acid  with  o-chloronitrobenzene 
and  NaOH  in  alcoholic  solution  yields  o-nitro-phenyl  thio- 
glycollic acid  (Fri.,  Chw,,  Mitteilungen  28,  270). 

Adding  to  a  solution  of  thioglycollic  acid  (or  the  acidified 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts)  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  (con- 
taining 0.1%  iron)  and  then  ammonia  until  alkaline  reac- 
tion, produces  a  deep-red  to  violet  coloration  which  be- 
comes more  intense,  on  shaking  in  air,  with  absorption  of 
oxygene  (test  for  thioglycollic  acid;  very  sensitive  test 
for  iron)  (Andreasch,  Beriehte  12,  1391 ;  Klason,  Berichte 
14,    412;    Ginsburg,    Bondzynski,    Berichte    19,     116). 

N 
Titrimetric  determination  with  ttt  iodine  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion ;  Klason,  Carlson,  Berichte  39,  740. 
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XII 

THE   PREPARATION    OF    KETENES 

(From  The  Ketenes,  by  H.  Staudinger) 

Chapter  1.   Preparation  of  the  Ketenes  from  a-halogen- 
substituted  acid  halides.  , 

Up  to  now,  most  ketenes  have  been  obtained  from  halogen- 
substituted  acid  halides  by  treatment  with  metals  in 
hydroxyl-free  solvents  and  they  were  formed  according  to 
the  following  equation: 

R2CCICOCI  +  Zn  =  R2C  +  CO  +  ZnCl2 

Zinc  in  the  form  of  filings  is  the  most  suitable  metal 
for  this  reduction,  with  substances  reacting  with  difficulty, 
zinc  wool  can  also  be  employed  with  advantage.  Zinc  dust, 
however,  cannot  be  used  because  of  its  water  and  oxide 
content;  the  splitting  off  of  chlorine  from  diphenyl-chloro- 
acetyl  chloride  can  be  effected  also  by  means  of  magnesium ; 
with  aliphatic  compounds,  e.g.,  bromo-acetyl-bromide,  the 
use  of  this  metal  is  unfavorable  since  side  reactions  often 
occur.  Finally,  both  mercury  and  silver  have  a  halogen- 
removing  effect  on  acid  chlorides  but  their  action  is  very 
slow. 

As  solvent  for  the  preparation  of  ketenes,  anhydrous 
ether  or  ethyl  acetate  are  suitable.  Zinc  chloride  and  zinc 
bromide  are  readily  soluble  in  these  solvents  and  the  reac- 
tion, therefore,  takes  place  rapidly  and  vigorously.  In 
benzene  and  toluene,  however,  in  which  they  are  insoluble, 
the  reaction  is  retarded.    Hydroxylated  solvents,  such  as 
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alcohol,  and  also  acetone  cannot  be  used  for  obvious  reasons. 
Although  the  described  method  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  preparation  of  ketenes  and  has 
been  employed  most  frequently,  it  has  nevertheless  certain 
disadvantages  which  limit  its  value  considerably  and  do 
not  allow  the  preparation  of  any  desired  ketene.  First  of 
all,  the  zinc  halide  formed  in  the  reaction  tends  to  poly- 
merize the  ketene  and  thus  easily-polymerized  ketenes, 
mostly  aide  ketenes,  are  obtained  in  poor  yields.  This  is 
Bot  exclusively  due  to  polymeriiation,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  acid  chlorides  enter  into  another  reaction,  too,  that 
is,, they  are  condensed  by  the  zinc  chloride.  Thus  halogen- 
containing  compounds  are  formed.  Furthermore,  in  ethereal 
solutions,  esters  are  formed,  as  a  result  of  the  cleavage  of 
the  solvent  by  the  zinc  chloride,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation : 

RCOCl  -f  C2H5OC2H5  =  RCOOC2H5  +  C2H5CI 

Such  a  formation  of  esters  has  been  observed  previously  in 
numerous  instances. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  use  mercury  for  the  cleavage  of  halogen,  from 
which  such  side  reaction  would  not  be  expected.  However, 
with  this  metal,  the  results  have  not  been  more  favorable. 
The  removal  of  halogen,  as  has  been  mentioned  previously, 
proceeds  very  slowly;  with  diphenyl-chloro-acetyl  chloride, 
it  is  completed  only  after  a  few  days.  With  bromo-iso- 
butyryl  chloride  after  several  weeks.  In  the  last  ease,  the 
ketene  is  completely  polymerized  during  this  time.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  presence  of  mercurous  chloride,  here  also 
cleavage  of  the  ether  occurs  leading  to  ester  formation 
(e.g.,  with  bromo  propionyl  bromide). 
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XIII 

ISOLATION    OF    LYOCHROM    FROM 
EGG   YOLK    (Ovoflavin  g) 

by  P.  Karrer  and  K.  Schopp 

The  study  of  the  lyochromes  from  the  physiological 
viewpoint  makes  the  preparation  in  pure  form  of  flavins 
of  various  natural  products  desirable.  Following  the  isola- 
tion of  hepaflavin,  we  now  report  on  the  preparation  of 
the  crystal] ized  flavin  from  egg  yolk  which  we  call  ovo- 
flavin g.  The  lyochrom  from  egg  white  should  be  named 
ovoflavine  for  distinction. 

Ovoflavin  g  crystallizes,  like  the  other  flavins,  in  long 
needles  often  united  in  bundles;  however,  here  again  we 
observed  occasionally  individual  needles  without  the  forma- 
tion of  aggregates. 

The  melting  point  was  284°  (corr.).  In  analysis  and  other 
behavior,  ovoflavin  g  resembles  closely  the  other  flavins, 
however,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  is  identical  with  all 
of  them  or  some  of  them.  The  yield  of  ovoflavin  g  was  15 
mg  analytically  pure  product  from  1000  fresh  eggs. 

For  the  further  purification  of  flavins,  we  have  used  for 
a  considerable  time  chromatographic  analysis  transforming 
the  flavins  into  their  acetyl  derivatives,  dissolving  these  in 
benzene  and  developing  the  chromatogram  in  a  column  of 
aluminum  oxide.  The  acetylated  flavin  is  strongly  retained 
by  the  adsorbent  and  forms  correspondingly  only  a  narrow 
zone  of  adsorption.  Extraction  with  methanol-benzol. 

The  pigment  recovered  after  saponification  of  the  acetyl 
flavin  did  not  differ  either  in  melting  point   (283°  corr.) 
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or  in  analysis  (C  54.00  H  5.29%)  from  the  original  mate- 
rial. 

Data  concerning  its  biological  properties  are  found  in  the 
following  communication  by  H.  V.  Euler. 

Experimental 

To  20  kg  egg  yolk  from  1000  fresh  chicken  eggs  45  1  al- 
cohol is  added  with  vigorous  stirring,  and  then  the  thick 
liquid  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  continued  stirring. 
For  better  filtration,  the  coagulated  mass  is  filtered  by  suc- 
tion while  hot.  The  precipitate  is  once  more  boiled  with 
about  20  1  alcohol.  The  combined  filtrates  are  concentrated 
in  the  vacuum  until  all  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off.  The 
very  turbid  yellow  suspension  is  then  several  times  extracted 
with  ether  to  remove  the  carotinoids  and  precipitated  fat 
components.  The  aqueous  layer  is  then  heated  in  vacuum 
for  removal  of  the  ether  and  after  cooling,  in  the  Sharpies 
centrifuge  freed  from  colloidal  particles.  Then  the  still 
turbid  solution  is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  20  g  frakonit 
is  added  and  stirred  for  an  hour.  The  centrifuged  adsorp- 
tion mass  is  then  extracted  with  about  300  cc  pyridine  solu- 
tion (2  parts  H2O  +  1  part  pyridin,  1  part  alcohol)  stirring 
for  one  hour  and  the  extract  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  undissolved  matter 
filtered,  to  the  fluorescent  solution  acetic  acid  and  10  g  dis- 
solved lead  acetate  are  added,  and  hydrogen  sulfide  passed 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitated  lead  sulfide  if  it 
remains  in  colloidal  solution  it  can  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  acetate  is  separated  from  the  no  longer 
fluorescent  liquid,  washed  several  times  with  cold  water 
and  then  extracted  with  boiling  water.  The  deep  yellowish- 
green  fluorescent  extract  is  adsorbed  on  lead  sulfide  twice 
more,  adding  acetic  acid  and  3  g  dissolved  lead  acetate  and 
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forming  a  precipitate  with  H2S.  The  new  aqueous  extract, 
which  is  weakly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  then  concen- 
trated to  about  10  cc.  On  standing  for  a  longer  period, 
the  flavin  crystallizes  in  single  small  rods  or  bundles  of 
pointed  needles.  After  recrystallization  from  water,  the 
yield  was  14-15  mg,  melting  point  284°  (corr.). 


XIV 

OXIDATIONS  OF  THE  ALCOHOL 
GROUPS  OF  BETULIN 

(From  The  Investigation  of  Triterpenes, 
by  L.  Ruzicka  and  Ed.  Rey) 

Most  of  the  hitherto  investigated  oxidation  reactions  of 
betulin  yielded  products  which  resulted  from  attack  on  the 
double  bond.  In  this  paper,  we  describe  some  conversion 
products  of  betulin  which  are  formed  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol  groups  according  to  various  methods  but  the 
double  bond  is  retained. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  subjected  betulin  (I)  to  de- 
hydrogenation  by  copper  powder  at  300°.  In  this  step,  the 
primary  hydroxyl  is  oxidized  to  an  aldehyde  group  and 
the  secondary  hydroxyl  to  the  keto  group,  the  double  bond 
remaining  essentially  untouched. 

In  the  thus  obtained,  well-crystallyzed  betulon  aldehyde 
(lupen-2-on-ol)  (II),  the  presence  of  the  keto  and  alde- 
hyde groups  could  be  proved  by  the  formation  of  a  dioxime. 
By  reduction  of  the  betulon  aldehyde  according  to  the 
method  of  Wolff-Kishner,  the  known  a-lupen  (III)  was  ob- 
tained as  was  expected.    The  melting  point  and  specific 
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rotation  of  our  cierivative  agreed  with  those  given  in  the 
literature  for  a-lupin. 

Betulon-aldehyde  II  was  also  obtained  in  the  oxidation 
of  betulin  according  to  the  method  of  Oppenauer.  As 
hydrogen  acceptor,  quinone  in  benzene  solution  was  used. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  two  possible  intermediates 
(C30H48O2)  of  the  conversion  of  betulin  into  betulon  alde- 
hyde could  be  obtained  in  small  amounts.  The  acetyl 
derivative  of  one  of  the  two  possible  isomers,  i.e.,  of  the 
acetyl  betulin  aldehyde  (acetate  of  the  2-oxy-lupenal)  had 
already  been  prepared  by  Ruzicka  and  Brenner  by  oxida- 
tion of  betulin  monoacetate  with  chromic  acid.  We  pre- 
pared from  this  the  yet  unknown  betulin  aldehyde  (IV) 
by  alkaline  saponification.  However,  the  by-product  of  the 
oxidation  of  betulin  according  to  Oppenauer  proved  to  be 
different  from  betulin  aldehyde  and  must  be  lupenol-2- 
on  (V). 

Betulon  aldehyde  was  also  formed  as  the  main  product 
in  the  reaction  of  chromic  acid  and  betulin  under  very 
mild  conditions ;  in  addition,  however,  small  amounts  of  an 
acid  could  be  isolated  which  proved  to  be  betulonic  acid. 
The  same  betulonic  acid  is  formed  also  on  careful  oxida- 
tion of  betulon  aldehyde  with  potassium  permanganate. 
The  keto  group  in  the  betulonic  acid  has  been  detected  by 
the  formation  of  the  oxime  of  the  methyl  ester.  In  the 
catalytical  hydrogenation  of  the  methyl  ester  of  betulonic 
acid,  using  platinum  oxide,  2  mols  of  hydrogen  were  used 
-^Vith  the  formation  of  the  already  known  dihydrobutulinie 
acid  methyl  ester.  The  obtained  product  was  acicording  to 
melting  point  and  mixed  melting  point  identical  with  a  sub- 
stance which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  dihydrobetulin  monoacetate  with  chromic  acid, 
saponification  of  the  resulting  acetyl-dihydro-betulinic  acid 
(VII)    and  esterification.    The  methyl  ester  of  betulonic 
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acid  was  finally  subjected  to  reduction  according  to  Wolff- 
Kishner  which  yielded  the  methyl  ester  of  2-desoxy- 
betulinic  acid  (VIII). 

The  oxidatiou  products  described  in  this  paper  should 
be  used  for  further  conversions. 


XV 

INTRODUCTION  — PLAN  AND 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

OF  INVESTIGATION 

(From  Terpenes  and  Camphor, 
by  Otto  Wallach) 

The  precise  investigation  of  compounds  long  known  to 
occur  in  essential  oils  has  presented  considerable  difficulties 
to  chemists.  As  it  is  well  known,  the  essential  oils  have 
oxygen-free  and  oxygen-containing  ingredients.  The  first 
proved  often  to  be  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CioHie 
and  were  called  terpenes.  Among  the  latter,  substances  of 
the  formulas  CioHieO  and  CioHisO  were  often  found  which 
are  obviously  related  to  the  terpenes  and  can  be  designated 
with  the  general  term  of  camphor. 

The  terpenes  especially  were  considered  substances  of 
rather  mysterious  structure  and  difficult  to  investigate, 
since  only  a  few  known  derivatives  could  be  obtained  and 
the  terpenes  proved  very  sensitive  to  chemical  and  physical 
influences.  Therefore,  in  the  past  there  were  no  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  investigations  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  very  valuable  experiments  carried  out  by  Berthelot, 
Kibau,  Tilden  and  other?. 

In  fact,  considering  the  older  literature  on  terpenes,  they 
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did  not  appear  to  be  a  particularly  tempting  subject  of 
investigation.  There  was  an  almost  overwhelming  wealth 
of  isolated  observations.  A  great  many  terpenes  were 
listed  in  handbooks  under  different  names  according  to 
their  occurrence,  which  were  considered  really  different  at 
least  as  far  as  their  physical  properties  were  concerned. 
It  is  possible  that  some  investigators  who  conducted  com- 
prehensive experiments  in  this  field  had  more  correct  and 
definite  views  concerning  the  relation  of  terpenes  than  can 
be  gathered  from  the  literature.  At  any  rate,  actual  clarity 
was  lacking.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into  this  ramified  and 
complex  field,  the  following  had  to  be  strived  at :  First:  To 
establish  for  all  actually  different  terpenes  sharp  and  defi- 
nite characteristics  which  make  it  easy  to  detect  and  dis- 
tinguish individual  chemical  compounds.  Second:  To 
determine  on  the  ground  of  these  precise  characteristics  the 
behavior  and  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  hydro- 
carbons, especially  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  change 
into  one  another.  Only  after  fulfilling  these  two  conditions 
would  the  third  step,  the  exact  study  of  individual  com- 
pounds in  regard  to  their  constitution,  meet  with  success. 


XVI 

ON   THE   COLOR   SALTS 
OF  WURSTER 

(From  Berichte  der  deutschen  Chemischen 

Gesellschaft  1909 
by  Richard  Willstatter  and  Jean  Piccard) 

With  the  intention  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  explana- 
tion of  aniline  dyes   by   investigation   of  their   aromatic 
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parent  substances  we  have  begun  four  years  ago  a  study 
of  the  simple  quinone-imines.  This  investigation  has  con- 
tributed little  to  the  explanation  of  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  the  quinoid  dyes,  since  these  imines,  against  expectation, 
were  either  colorless  or  slightly  colored.  The  actual  aim  of 
our  investigation  on  quinone-imines  has  only  been  reached 
now  when  we  finally  were  able  to  clear  up  the  composition 
of  the  Wurster  salts  and  compare  these  simplest  dyestuffs 
with  aniline  dyes. 

Through  the  thorough  investigations  of  Bayer  and  Vil- 
liger  as  well  as  the  communications  of  Homolka  and  Nolting 
some  imines  which  form  the  basis  of  the  dyes  of  the 
triphenyl  methane  series  are  known.  These  imines  are  all 
more  or  less  yellow  and  their  optical  behavior  changes 
suddenly  and  entirely  on  formation  of  color  salts. 

In  the  benzene  series,  the  conditions  seem  to  be  quite 
the  same  as  with  aniline  dyes.  The  mono-  and  diimines  of 
benzoquinone  are  colorless  to  yellow.  However,  red  and 
blue  color  salts  have  also  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
which  are  almost  equivalent  to  triphenyl  methane  dyes  in 
color  shade  and  intensity.  They  are  formed  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  p-phenylene  diamines ;  they  are  the  salts  of  Wurster. 
In  our  IVth  communication  we  have  indicated  the  parallel- 
ism between  the  benzene  and  triphenylmethane  series  in 
the  amines  on  one  hand  and  the  color  salts  on  the  other. 
We  came  to  the  following  conclusion:  "The  investigation 
of  the  quinone-imines  has  shown  the  new  result  that 
quinoid  compounds  can  exist  in  two  states."  And  we 
assumed  at  that  time  that  the  existence  of  the  colored  series 
can  be  best  explained  by  assuming,  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  von  Bayer,  a  different  nature  of  the  double  bond. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascribe  the  same  structure  to  the 
yellow  imines  and  to  the  corresponding  color  salts  (for 
example  in  the  triphenyl  methan  series).    This  would  be 
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contrary  to  the  rearrangement  theory  of  A.  Hantzseh: 
"Each  appearance  or  each  change  of  color  in  salt  forma- 
tion is  due  to  intramolecular  rearrangement."  It  should 
be  added  that:  an  intermolecular  rearrangement  is  also 
possible. 

Recently  Hantzseh  has  considered  the  possibility  that  the 
intense  color  of  some  quinone-imines  and  the  lack  of  color 
of  other  closely-related  quinone-imines  could  be  explained 
by  differences  in  structure  as  indicated  by  che  following 
formulae. 
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XVII 

ON  INVEKT  SOAPS  VI; 
TKIAZOLIUM  SALTS 

(From  Berichte  1940,  by  Richard  Kuhn  and  Otto  Westphal) 


Benztriazol  alkali  salts  react  with  halogen  alkyls  or 
dialkyl  sulfates  to  form  1-  and  2-aIkyl  benztriazols  (I) 
but  under  certain  conditions,  the  reaction  further  proceeds 
to  yield  1,3-dialkyl  benztriazolium  salts  (II).  It  is  known 
that  the  1-alkyl  benztriazols  can  also  be  obtained  from 
N-monosubstituted  o-phenylenediamines  and  nitric  acid  or 
their  esters.    By  the  addition  of  halogen  alkyl,  they  yield 
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benztriazolium  salts  in  which  both  R  groups,  probably  in 
positions  1  and  3,  are  different  (II)  : 

R  Ri 


( 


N  N  '  N 

N         I        I  N— R         j        I  N 

\/\  /         \/\  /  A/\  / 

N  N  N+ 

la.  lb.  I         X- 

R2 
II 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  triazolium  salts  in  which 
at  least  one  of  the  two  R  groups  is  a  long  chain  would  show 
the  biological  action  of  invert  soaps.  The  fact  that  two 
further  nitrogen  atoms  are  present  in  the  molecule  besides 
the  quaternary  nitrogen  atom  was  of  interest  with  regard 
to  the  pH  dependence  of  the  reaction  on  proteins,  chromo 
proteids  and  symplexes  established  by  R.  Kuhn  and  H.  J. 
Bielig. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  higher  alkyl  triazols,  presum- 
ably 1-derivatives,  the  best  procedure  has  proved  to  be  the 
reaction  of  1-chloro  paraffins  with  beri^triazol  potassium 
and  benztriazol  sodium  respectively,  in  alcohol,  at  100- 
120°.  The  yields  are  60-80%  of  the  theoretical  value  and 
in  addition,  from  the  mother  liquors  2-alkyl  derivatives  are 
obtainable.  If  1-bromo  paraffins  are  used,  under  the  same 
conditions  even  when  only  1  mol  is  used,  the  1,3-dialkyl 
benztriazolium  bromides  are  directly  obtained  of  which  we 
have  prepared  the  diethyl,  dibutyl,  dioctyl,  dilauryl  and 
dibenzyl  compounds.  The  difference  in  reactivity  of  alkyl 
chloride  and  alkyl  bromide  is  here  very  pronounced. 

For  comparison  with  the  benzo  1,2,3-triazolium  salts, 
we  have  converted  the   1,2,4-triazol   into   an  invert   soap 
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(III)   by  the  reaction  of  the  potassium  salt  with  lauryl 
chloride  and  subsequent  addition  of  ethyl  bromide. 

N=CH  C2H6 

\   / 

/^ 

H25C12— N CH  Br- 

ill 

Tests  on  lactic  acid  bacteria  (Streptobacteria  plantarum), 
for  which  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  E.  F.  MoUer,  show 
that  1,3-diethyl,  dibutyl  and  dibenzyl  benztriazolium 
bromides  (II,  R  =  C2H5,  C4H9,  CH2CeH5)  are  practically 
inactive.  The  1,3  dioctyl  benztriazolium  bromide  showed 
the  greatest  reactivity  (complete  check  at  1:1,600,000) 
which  was  twice  as  reactive  as  the  didodecyl  compound. 
However,  in  the  tests  on  lactic  acid  bacteria,  none  of  the 
triazolium  salts  tested  differed  regarding  the  order  of 
magnitude  from  ordinary  invert  soaps  such  as  dodecyl- 
dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium  bromide  which  was  used  as 
standard  in  control  tests  (complete  check  1 : 600, 000), 

On  pathogenic  activators,  which  were  tested  by  Dr.  M. 
von  Czernucki-Hrebeljanowitsch  at  the  Hygiene  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  show  that  here  too  from 
the  1,3-dialkyl  bentriazolium  salts  with  Ri  =z  R2,  the 
dioctyl  compound  stands  at  the  top.  However,  contrary  to 
the  tests  with  lactic  acid  bacteria,  the  absolute  value  of 
disinfecting  power  of  the  dioctyl  compound  is  considerably 
superior  to  that  of  the  standard  soap. 

This  superiority  is  striking  in  the  triazolium  salts  with 
two  different  R  radicals.  Especially  prominent  is  1-lauryl- 
3-ethyl  benztriazolium  bromide,  killing  staphylococci  in  10 
minutes  in  a  dilution  of  1 :600,000,  paratyphus  B  in 
1 :38,500,  bacteria  Coli  in  1 :200,000,  diphtheria  bacteria  in 
1:600,000,   Friedlander  bacteria  in  1:300,000   and  strep- 
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tococci  in  1 :300,000.  Such  a  strong  disinfecting  power  has 
never  been  attained  with  the  other  invert  soaps.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  systematic  changes  of  the  substituents 
will  permit  the  preparation  of  compounds  still  more  effec- 
tive against  certain  bacteria. 
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1.  Condensation   of   carbazol   with 
p-nitrosophenol     in    sulfuric     acid 
solution  (German  Patent  230119). 
Procedure:    1   kg  carbazol  is   dis- 
solved in  about  10  kg  sulfuric  acid 
sp.  gr.  1.84  and  a  solution  of  800  g 
p-nitrosophenol  in  about  8  kg  sul- 
furic acid  added  with  stirring  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  30°. 
The   deep-blue   solution   is   poured 
on  ice,  the  precipitate  filtered  and 
washed    (German  Patent  230119). 

2.  Oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  carba- 
zol and  p-amino-phenol  in  sulfuric 
acid     solution     with     manganese- 
dioxide    (German  Patent  227323). 
Procedure:  17  kg  carbazol  are  dis- 
solved in  200  kg  concentrated  suL- 
furic  acid  at  a  temperature  below 
15°;  then  a  solution  of  10.7  kg  p- 
amino-phenol  in  110  kg  cone,  sul- 
furic acid  is  added.    After  cooling 
to  below  0°  and  with  good  stirring 
30    kg    dry    powdered    manganese 
dioxide    60%    is   added   gradually, 
while    the    temperature    must    not 
exceed   20°.    After   completion   of 
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the  reaction  the  mass  is  poured  on 
ice,    the    precipitate    filtered    and 
washed.  The  deep-blue  product  can 
be  used   directly   for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Hydron  blue  E,  however,  it 
is  preferable  to  convert  it  first  into 
the  leuco-ccmpound  and  to  purify 
it  with  alcohol.     (German   Patent 
227323). 
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PHYSICS 

I 

THE  LAW  OE  IKERTIA 

(From  Einstein's  Theory  of  Eelativity,  by  Max  Bom) 

After  these  preiimtQanes  we  revert  to  the  question  with 
which  we  started,  namely  as  to  how  forces  generate  motions. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  no  forces  are  present 
at  all.  A  body  at  rest  will  then  certainly  not  be  set  into 
motion.  The  ancients  had  already  made  this  discovery,  but 
in  a^idition  they  believed  the  converae  to  be  true,  namely 
that  wherever  there  is  a  motion  there  must  be  forces  that 
maintain  them.  This  view  at  once  leads  to  difficulties  if  we 
reflect  on  why  a  stone  or  a  spear  that  has  been  thrown 
continues  to  move  when  it  has  been  released  from  the  hand. 
It  is  clearly  the  latter  that  has  set  it  into  motion,  but  its 
influence  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  motion  has  actually 
begun.  Ancient  thinkers  were  much  troubled  in  trying  to 
discover  what  forces  actually  maintain  the  motion  of  the 
thrown  stone.  Galilei  was  the  first  to  find  the  right  point 
of  view.  He  observed  that  it  is  a  prejudiced  idea  to  assume 
that  wherever  there  is  morion  there  must  always  be  force. 
Rather  it  must  be  asked  what  quantitative  property  of 
motion  has  a  regular  relationship  with  force,  whether  it  be 
the  place  of  the  moving  body,  its  velocity,  its  acceleration 
or  some  composite  quantity  dependent  on  aU  of  these.  No 
amount  of  reflection  will  allow  us  to  evolve  an  answer  to 
these  questions  by  philosophy.  We  must  cross-examine 
nature,  and  the  answer  which  she  gives  is,  firstly,  that 
force  has  an  infiueiice  id  effecting  changes  of  velocity. 
No  force  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  motion  in  which  the 
magnitude  and  the  dii'ection  of  the  velocity  remain  un- 
altered. And  conversely,  where  there  are  no  forces,  the 
magnitude  and  diiection  of  the,  velocity  remain  unaltered  ; 
thus  a  body  which  is  at  rest  remains  at  rest  and  one  that 
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is  moving  uniformly  and  rectilinearly  continues  to  move 
uniformly  and  rectilinearly. 

This  law  of  inertia  (or  of  persistence)  is  by  no  means  so 
obvious  as  its  simple  expression  might  lead  us  to  surmise. 
For  in  our  experience  we  do  not  know  of  bodies  that  are 
really  withdrawn  from  all  influences  from  without,  and  if 
we  use  our  imaginations  to  picture  how  they  travel  on  in 
their  solitary  rectihnear  paths  with  constant  velocity 
throughout  astronomic  space,  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  absolutely  straight  path  in  space 
absolutely  at  rest,  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  detail 
later  on.  For  the  present,  then,  we  shall  interpret  the  law 
of  inertia  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  Galilei  meant  it. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  smooth  exactly  horizontal 
table  on  which  a  smooth  sphere  is  resting.  This  is  kept 
pressed  against  the  table  by  its  own  weight,  but  we  ascertain 
that  it  requires  no  appreciable  force  to  move  the  sphere 
quite  slowly  on  the  table.  Evidently  there  is  no  force  acting 
in  a  horizontal  direction  on  the  sphere,  otherwise  it  would 
not  itself  remain  at  rest  at  any  point  on  the  table. 

But  if  we  now  give  the  sphere  a  velocity  it  will  continue 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  and  will  lose  only  very  little  of 
its  speed.  This  retardation  was  recognised  by  Galilei  to  be 
a  secondary  effect,  and  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  friction 
of  the  table  and  the  air,  even  if  the  frictional  forces  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  present  by  the  statical  methods  with  which 
we  started.  It  is  just  this  correct  vision,  which  differentiates 
what  is  essential  in  an  occurrence  from  disturbing  subsidiary 
effects,  that  characterises  the  great  investigator. 

The  law  of  inertia  is  at  any  rate  confirmed  for  motion 
on  the  table.  It  has  been  established  that  in  the  absence  of 
forces  the  velocity  remains  constant  in  direction  and  magni- 
tude. Consequently  forces  wiU  be  associated  with  the  change 
of  velocity,  the  acceleration.  In  what  way  they  are  associ- 
ated can  again  be  decided  only  by  experiment. 
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II 

THE  PIEZOELECTRIC  EFFECT 

(From  Ultrasonics  and  their  Scientific  and  Technical 
Applications,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Bergmann) 

The  brothers  Curie  discovered  in  the  year  1880  that  many 
crystals  when  subjected  to  pressure  or  tension  developed 
electric  charges  on  definite  crystal  surfaces.  This  pheno- 
menon, which  could  be  readily  reproduced,  was  named  the 
piezoelectric  effect.  It  was  already  shown  by  these  first 
experiments  that  the  electric  charges  set  free  are  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  the  mechanical  pressure  or  tension  ;  the 
sign  of  the  charges  which  appear  changes  when  a  compression 
of  the  crystal  is  changed  into  a  tension.  The  piezoelectric 
effect  was  observed  in  the  following  crystals  :  tourmaline, 
quartz,  zine-blende,  sodium  chlorate,  tartaric  acid,  siliceous 
calamine,  cane  sugar,  Rochelle  salt ;  and  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  it  appears  in  many  other  crystals  of  the  most 
various  systems.  The  phenomenon  is  therefore  not  corifined 
to  a  certain  class  of  crystals,  but  the  common  property 
possessed  by  aU  crystals  hitherto  found  to  be  piezoelectric  is 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  polar  axes  or  directions,  or  the 
absence  of  a  centre  of  sjnnmetry.  A  polar  axis  or  direction 
in  crystallography  is  defined  as  an  imagined  direction  in  the 
crystal,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  not  equivalent  that  is  to 
say,  cannot  be  interchanged.  In  other  words,  if  the  crystal 
is  turned  through  180°  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
polar  axis  or  direction,  it  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  with 
its  original  position. 

Let  us  make  this  point  clearer  by  considering  the  crystal 
of  quartz,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  most  used  for 
piezoelectric  purposes.  Fig.  13  shows  the  typical  form  of  a 
quartz  crystal.  It  belongs  to  the  trigonal  system,  and  has 
three  twofold  polar  axes  which  are  indicated  in  fig.  13  by 
Xj,  Xg  and  X3.  These  axes  connect  in  every  case  two 
opposite  edges  of  the  six-sided  prism,  which,  however,  are 
not  equivalent.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  presence  on  one 
of  the  edges  of  the  small  faces  marked  a  and  6,  which  are 
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missing  on  the  opposite  edge.  The  fourth  axis  Z  is  threefold 
and  not  polar,  for  by  turning  the  crystals  through  180° 
round  one  of  the  three  X  axes,  it  may  be  made  to  coincide 
with  its  initial  position.  Since  the  Z  axis  is  an  axis  of 
optical  symmetry,  it  is  also  described  as  the  optical  axis. 
The  polar  axes  or  directions  are  recognisable  not  only  from 
the  external  form  of  the  crystal,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
their  two  ends  are  quite  different  in  physical  and  chemical 
respects.  For  example,  the  patterns  produced  by  etching, 
and  the  rate  at  which  etching  takes  place,  are  different  at 


Fig.  13 

the  two  ends  of  a  polar  direction.  Piezoelectricity  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  polar  axes.  When  the  crystal 
is  stressed  mechanically  by  pressure  or  tension,  opposite 
electric  charges  appear  at  the  ends  of  a  polar  axis  or  on 
surfaces  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
mechanical  stress  should  be  apphed  only  in  the  direction  of 
the  polar  axis  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  one  component  of  it  is  in 
this  direction. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  at  this  point  to  go  in  detail 
into  the  causes  of  the  piezoelectric  phenomenon  from  this 
point  of  view  of  molecular  theory.  We  may  say  this  much 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  "vhen  pressure  or  tension  is 
apphed  in  the  direction  of  a  polar  axis,  the  spacing  of  the 
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ions  out  of  which  the  crystal  lattice  is  built  up  is  not  changed 
in  the  same  relation,  so  that  if  the  units  of  the  lattice  carry 
electric  charges,  free  charges  must  appear. 


Ill 

WIEN'S  DISPLACEMENT  LAW 
(From  The  New  Physics,  by  Arthur  Haas) 

Theoretical  physics  was  thus  confronted  with  an  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
as  to  the  spectral  distribution  of  the  energy  of  radiation. 
The  idea  involved  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  taken 
from  a  domain  quite  apart  from  Physics.  Li  Economics, 
statistical  investigations  are  made  of  the  distribution  of  the 
people's  income  in  the  different  grades.  It  constructs  grades 
of  annual  income  which  increase  by  a  constant  amount  of, 
say,  five  pounds,  and  ask  the  question  as  to  the  percentages 
of  the  total  annual  people's  income  that  fall  into  the  different 
grades.  We  should  find  that  one  of  the  grades  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  its  percentage  share  of  the  total 
people's  income  was  the  greatest.  In  quite  a  similar  way 
theoretical  physics  can  divide  the  spectrum  according  to 
wavelength,  and  investigate  the  fundamental  question  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  total  energy  radiated  by  a  body 
amongst  the  different  divisions  of  the  spectrum  at  particular 
temperatures,  or,  in  other  words,  their  individual  shares  of 
the  total  emissive  power.  Here,  too,  we  should  find  that  in 
each  case  there  is  a  definite  part  of  the  spectrum  for  which 
this  share  is  the  greatest.  If  the  divisions  (steps)  are  chosen 
very  small,  a  definite  wavelength  can  thus  be  found  for 
which  the  so-called  specific  emissive  power  is  greatest. 

In  the  year  1893  Wien  made  the  important  theoretical 
discovery  that  the  product  of  this  wavelength  and  the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  constitutes  a 
universal  constant,  thence  caUed  Wien's  constant.  Thus  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  smaller  is  the  corresponding 
imique  wavelength.     The  position  in  the  spectrum  corre- 
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spending  to  this  wavelength  is  thus  displaced  with  increasing 
temperature  in  the  direction  from  larger  to  smaller  wave- 
lengths, or  within  the  visible  spectrum  in  the  direction  from 
red  to  violet.  The  law  foimd  by  Wien  was  therefore  called 
the  displacement  law.  The  correctness  of  this  law  has  been 
completely  confirmed  by  experiment,  and  in  this  way  it 
was  also  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  determine  Wien's 
constant  with  moderate  accuracy. 

The  discovery  of  the  displacement  law  constituted  a  great 
and  fundamental  success  in  the  task  of  solving  the  basal 
problem  of  radiation  theory,  namely,  the  question  as  to 
the  spectral  distribution  of  energy  and  its  dependency  on  the 
temperature.  This  problem  was  too  much  for  classical 
physics.  In  two  quite  different  ways  it  had  certainly  led 
to  two  different  laws  that  were  to  represent  solutions  of  the 
problem,  but  neither  of  the  two  laws  was  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  experiment.  It  was  found  that  they  both  are  vaUd 
only  within  a  limited  range,  and  that  neither  of  them 
possesses  general  validity.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
radiation  problem  was  not  arrived  at  until  1900,  when 
Planck  devised  the  briUiant  hypothesis  of  the  elementary 
quantum  of  action,  and  applied  it  to  phenomena  of 
radiation. 

IV 

THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY 
(From  The  New  Chemistry,  by  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade) 

The  first  doubts  as  to  the  essential  permanence  of  atoms 
arose  with  the  discovery  of  radioactivity,  when  it  was  shown 
that  certain  heavy  atoms,  notably  those  of  uranium,  went 
through  a  series  of  changes,  ultimately  becoming  atoms  of 
lead.  This  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  were  certain  excep- 
tional kinds  of  atoms,  all  very  heavy,  which  were  inherently 
unstable,  and  broke  down  spontaneously,  the  breakdown, 
both  as  regards  rate  and  nature,  not  being  influenced  by 
any  forces  accessible  in  the  laboratory.  Transmutation,  it 
was  held,  was  the  property  of  certain  special  kinds  of  atoms 
only  existing  in  nature,  and  could  neither  be  inhibited  in 
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these  species  of  atoms,  nor  initiated  in  other  species.  Still 
a  great  advance  had  been  made,  and  men  of  science  admitted 
that  atoms  were  not  necessarily  unchangeable  entities. 

Since  the  war,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Rutherford 
and  his  school,  the  deliberate  transformation  of  atoms  in 
the  laboratory  has  been  shown  to  be  possible  in  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  instances,  and  has  developed  into  a 
special  field  of  scientific  research.  What  is  in  question  is, 
it  is  true,  not  a  transmutation  of  weighable  bulk,  but  of 
extremely  minute  quantities,  which  can  be  detected  only 
by  the  extraordmarily  dehcate  means  of  detection  now 
available.  The  principle,  however,  is  just  as  well  estabhshed 
by  small  as  by  large  quantities.  Lithium  has,  for  instance, 
been  transformed  into  hehum,  and  nitrogen  into  oxygen. 
Moreover,  mistable  atoms  have  been  deliberately  manu- 
factured, which,  after  their  formation,  break  down  with  the 
emission  of  radiations  of  particular  kinds,  just  as  do  the 
naturally  radioactive  atoms.  The  formation  of  one  kind  of 
known  atom  from  another,  and  the  manufacture  of  new 
kinds  of  atoms  hitherto  unknown  to  Chemistry,  is,  then,  a 
new  and  rapidly  developing  science,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I 
have  apphed  the  name  "  The  New  Chemistry,"  in  contrast 
to  the  old  chemistry,  which  deals  with  the  formation  of 
one  kind  of  molecule  from  other  kinds  of  molecules,  and  the 
manufacture  of  new  types  of  molecules. 


V 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  APERTOMETER 

("  Description  of  Professor  Abbe's  Apertometer."     Paper 
read  at  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  5.12.1877) 

The  apertometer  is  intended  to  enable  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  angular  aperture  of  any  object-glass,  dry  or  im- 
mersion, to  be  made,  and  to  afford  a  definition  of  aperture 
which  is  not  Hmited  by  the  maximum  air  angle,  which  is 
independent  of  the  medium  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  which 
at  the  same  time,  by  its  theoretical  signification,  may  afi"ord 
a  direct  indication  of  the  resolving  power  of  an  objective. 
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The  principle  of  the  method  is  stated  by  Professor  Abbe 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  lens  is  made  to  act  as  a 
telescopic  objective  by  combining  it  either  with  the  naked 
eye  or  with  an  auxiHary  microscope  equivalent;  to  a  terrestrial 
eye-piece,  and  by  observmg  the  images  of  external  objects 
near  the  back  focal  plane  of  the  lens.  The  angular  field 
of  the  miniature  tielescope  established  in  this  way  is  deter- 
mined by  observation,  the  real  area  of  field  in  the  micro- 
scopic action  of  the  lens,  or  the  central  part  of  this  area, 
being  made  to  act  as  the  area  of  aperture  in  telescopic 
vision.  By  this  inversion  the  angular  field  m  the  telescopic 
action  of  the  iens  is  made  strictly  identical  with  the  angular 
aperture  in  its  microscopic  action.  In  order  to  get  a  deter- 
mination of  aperture  not  depending  on  the  medium  on 
which  it  is  observed,  the  angular  amount  of  the  telescopic 
field  is  reduced,  by  a  calculated  scale,  to  a  purely  numerical 
value — the  product  of  th6  sine  of  semi-aperture  with  the 
refractive  index  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  observed. 
This  product  is  constant  for  diiferent  media  (air,  water,  or 
balsam),  and  by  its  value  in  any  objective  indicates  the 
hmit  of  resolving  power  (the  minimum  distance  of  separable 
parts)  in  relation  to  the  wavelength  of  light. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  semicircular  disk  of  crown 
glass,  90  mm.  (3-5  inches)  in  diameter  and  12  mm.  (0-5  mch) 
in  thickness,  pohshed  on  the  surface  and  on  the  cylindrical 
edge,  and  ground  to  an  angle  of  45°  in  the  direction  of  the 
diameter.  This  disk  being  put  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope, 
the  rays  admitted  bj  the  cylindiical  edge  of  the  disk  hori- 
zontally are  directed  into  the  axis  of  the  microscope  by  total 
reflection.  The  centre  of  the  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  little 
hole  in  a  silvered  cover  cemented  to  the  upper  face  of  the 
disk.  Two  indices  of  blackened  brass  with  sharp  edges, 
sliding  on  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  afford  visible  marks 
for  observmg  the  limits  of  telescopic  field,  or  microscopic' 
aperture,  of  any  objective. 

On  the  upper  face  of  the  disk  there  are  two  engraved 
scales,  one  of  them  showing  the  angular  semi-aperture  for 
ah",  the  other  the  numerical  indication  of  aperture  as  stated 
above. 

A  2-inch  objecc-glass,  with  a  specially  adjusted  diaphragm 
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above  the  lens,  is  added  to  the  apparatus.  It  is  to  be 
adapted  to  a  draw-tube  appKed  within  the  microscope,  in 
order  to  get  the  telescopic  eye-piece  necessary  for  measuring 
the  higher  power  objectives. 


VI 

SPACE  AND  TIME  IN  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS 

(From  Relativity  ;  the  Special  and  General  Theory, 
by  A.  Einstein) 

"The  purpose  of  mechanics  is  to  describe  how  bodies 
change  their  position  in  space  with  time."  I  should  load 
my  conscience  with  grave  sins  against  the  sacred  spirit  of 
lucidity  were  I  to  formulate  the  aims  of  mechanics  in  this 
way,  without  serious  reflection  and  detailed  explanations. 
Let  us  proceed  to  disclose  these  sins. 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  to  be  understood  here  by  "  position  " 
and  "  space."  I  stand  at  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage, 
which  is  travelling  uniformly,  and  drop  a  stone  on  the 
embankment,  without  throwing  it.  Then,  disregarding  the 
influence  of  the  air  resistance,  I  see  the  stone  descend  in  a 
straight  line.  A  pedestrian  who  observes  the  misdeed  from 
the  footpa.th  notices  that  the  stone  falls  to  earth  in  a 
parabolic  curve.  I  now  ask  :  Do  the  "  positions  "  traversed 
by  the  stone  lie  "  in  reaHty  "  on  a  straight  Une  or  on  a 
parabola  ?  Moreover,  what  is  meant  here  by  motion  "  in 
space  "  ?  From  the  considerations  of  the  previous  sections 
the  answer  is  self-evident.  In  the  first  place,  we  entirely 
shun  the  vague  word  "  space,"  of  which,  we  must  honestly 
acknowledge,  we  cannot  form  the  sHghtest  conception,  and 
we  replace  it  by  "  motion  relative  to  a  practically  rigid 
body  of  reference."  The  positions  relative  to  the  body  of 
reference  (railway  carriage  or  embankment)  have  already 
been  defined  in  detail  in  the  preceding  section.  If  instead  of 
"  body  of  reference  "  we  insert  "  system  of  coordinates," 
which  is  a  useful  idea  for  mathematical  description,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  say  :  The  stone  traverses  a  straight  hne 
relative  to  a  system  of  coordinates  rigidly  attached  to  the 
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carriage,  but  relative  to  a  system  of  coordinates  rigidly 
attached  to  the  ground  (embankment)  it  describes  a  parabola. 
With  the  aid  of  this  example  it  is  clearly  seen  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  independently  existing  trajectory  but 
only  a  trajectory  relative  to  a  particular  body  of  reference. 
In  order  to  have  a  complete  description  of  the  motion, 
we  must  specify  how  the  body  alters  its  position  with  time  ; 
i.e.  for  every  point  on  the  trajectory  it  must  be  stated  at 
what  time  the  body  is  situated  there.  These  data  must  be 
supplemented  by  such  a  definition  of  time  that,  in  virtue  of 
this  definition,  these  time-values  can  be  regarded  essentially 
as  magnitudes  (results  of  measurements)  which  are  in  principle 
capable  of  observation.  If  we  take  our  stand  on  the  ground 
of  classical  mechanics,  we  can  satisfy  this  requirement  for  our 
illustration  in  the  following  manner.  We  imagine  two  clocks 
of  identical  construction  ;  the  man  at  the  railway- carriage 
window  is  holding  one  of  them,  and  the  man  on  the  foot- 
path the  other.  Each  of  the  observers  determines  the 
position  on  his  own  reference-body  occupied  by  the  stone 
at  each  tick  of  the  clock  he  is  holding  in  his  hand.  In  this 
connection  we  have  not  taken  account^  of  the  inaccuracy 
involved  by  the  finiteness  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 
light.  With  this  and  with  a  second  difficulty  prevailing 
here  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  detail  later. 


VII 

THE  CRITICAL  PHENOMENA 

(From  Theoretical  Chemistry,  by  Walter  Nemst) 

If  a  Uquid  is  heated  in  contact  with  its  saturated  vapour, 
the  density  of  the  sajiurated  vapour  increases  very  quickly, 
since  the  vapour  tension  rises  rapidly  with  the  temperature, 
but  the  density  of  the  hquid,  which  is  expanding  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  temperature,  is,  conversely,  continually 
diminishing.  The  question  arises,  Does  there  exist  a  point 
at  which  the  densities  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  saturated 
vapour  may  be  equal  to  each  other  ?     The  study  of  this 
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question  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  critical  phenomena, 
which  have  assumed  great  significance  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  Uquid  state. 

As  was  discovered  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  and  later 
thoroughly  iavestigated  by  Andrews,  the  following  pheno- 
mena are  observed  when  a  gas  is  compressed  or  a  hquid 
heated  in  an  enclosed  vessel.  If  a  gas,  e.g.  carbon  dioxide, 
is  compressed,  then,  at  a  suitably  high  pressure  and  low 
temperature,  the  contents,  originally  homogeneous,  separate 
into  two  parts,  with  a  dividing  surface  sharply  defined  ;  or  in 
other  words,  it  is  partially  Hquefied.  The  pressure  at  which 
this  happens  is,  of  course,  the  corresponding  maximum 
vapour  pressure  of  the  separated  liquid,  and  it  increases 
very  considerably  with  the  temperature.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  liquefaction  can  occur  at  all  temperatures  if 
the  pressure  is  high  enough  a  question  which  has  been 
decided  in  the  negative  by  the  work  of  the  investigators 
just  mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  carbon  dioxide  is  con- 
vertible into  a  Hquid  by  the  application  of  a  pressure  of  70 
atmospheres  below  30-9° ;  but  above  that  temperature  the 
pressure  can  be  increased  at  will,  without  the  gas  losing  its 
homogeneity,  and  without  hquef action  taking  place. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  glass  tube  filled  with  Hquid 
and  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  is  heated,  evaporation  takes 
place  gradually  because  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  Hquid 
increases  faster,  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  than  the  pressure 
of  the  gaseous  part.  But  at  30"9°,  when  the  vapour  pressure 
has  reached  70  atmospheres,  all  the  Hquid  evaporates,  the 
meniscus  which  separated  the  Hquid  from  the  gas,  and 
which  had  already  begun  to  flatten  out,  vanishes  at  this 
temperature,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  completely 
homogeneous.  On  cooling,  a  fog  appears  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  quickly  gathers  as  a  Hquid  in  the  lower  part. 

These  very  important  phenomena  are  caUed  "  critical." 
That  temperature,  above  which  the  Hquid  ceases  to  be 
capable  of  existence,  is  caUed  the  critical  temperature  (or 
the  "  absolute  boiling-point  ")  ;  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
Hquid  at  this  point  is  called  the  "  critical  pressure  "  and  its 
specific  volume  the  "  critical  volume."  These  three  magni- 
tudes are  the  characteristic  critical  data  for  every  simple 
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liquid,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  they  are  typical  of  the  entire 
relations  between  gases  and  liquids. 


VIII 

ON  THE  ATOMIC  THEORY 

(From  The  Atom,  by  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade) 

From  the  time  when  serious  thinking  about  ourselves  and 
our  surroundings  began,  the  question  has  been  asked  as  to 
what  matter  is  made  of.  In  particular,  the  following 
problem  has  been  discussed  :  suppose  we  could  take  a  piece 
of  some  substance,  say  copper,  and  magnify  it  indefinitely, 
should  we  see  in  the  end  that  it  was  made  up  of  particles 
with  spaces  between  them,  held  together  by  certain  attractive 
forces,  or  should  we  find  that,  no  matter  how  much  larger 
we  made  it  appear,  it  was  as  continuous  throughout  as  it 
appeared  when  unmagnified  ?  To  take  a  homely  simOe, 
would  it  appear  like  a  bushel  of  peas,  or  like  a  jelly  ? 
Another  way  of  asking  this  question  is  to  demand  whether, 
supposing^  our  senses  were  fine  enough,  we  could  go  on 
dividing  up  a  piece  of  matter,  say  copper,  into  smaller  and 
smaller  fragments  indefinitely,  or  whether  we  should  at  last 
come  to  a  fragment  which  could  not  be  further  divided,  at 
any  rate  without  its  ceasing  to  be  copper.  On  the  bushel 
of  peas  theory,  we  should  come  to  an  end  when  we  had 
isolated  a  single  pea,  while  we  could  go  on  chopping  our 
little  bit  of  jelly  smaller  and  smaller  without  coming  to  a 
recognisable  ultimate  part. 

The  atomic  theory  is  the  bushel  of  peas  theory.  It 
assumes  that  all  matter  is  ultimately  made  up  of  Httle 
grains,  which  are  called  atoms  because  they  cannot  be 
further  divided.  For  the  word  "  atom  "  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  "  that  which  cannot  be  cut."  Until 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  was  beheved  that 
an  atom  could  not  be  damaged  in  the  slightest  by  any 
agency  of  nature  or  of  the  laboratory,  but  we  know  now 
that  an  atom  has  a  structure  which  can  be  considerably 
modified  by  suitable  agencies.     We  can  remove  with  ease 
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the  outer  component  parts  of  the  atom  ;  or,  in  general  terms, 
chip  little  bits  off  it.  If,  changing  our  metaphor,  we  caU 
atoms  the  bricks;  out  of  which  pieces  of  matter — of  copper, 
quicksilver,  carbon  and  such  like — are  built,  they  are  no 
less  our  ultimate  bricks  because  we  can,  by  cert;ain  methods, 
chip  Uttle  pieces  from  them.  We  cannot  cut  them  in  half 
and  have  two  half-bricks  with  the  same  properties  as  the 
original  bricks. 


IX 

ON  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  OPTICKS 

(From  Great  Men  of  Science,  by  Philipp  Lenard) 

These  results  of  Newton's,  stated  so  clearly  with  so  much 
detail  and  with  admirable  caution,  long  suffered  a  pecuHar 
fate  :  they  met  with,  on  occasion,  very  sharp  opposition. 
Best  known  from  later  years  is  perhaps  Goethe's  appearance 
on  the  field  with  his  "  Theory  of  Colour  "  ;  but  even  im- 
mediately after  tlhe  appearance  of  Newton's  pubh cation  many 
objections  were  made.  As  is  often  the  case  in^he  history  of 
science,  when  fuindamental  work,  which  brings  something 
quite  new,  appealers,  simple  misimderstanding  is  responsible. 
Such  misunderstanding  frequently  depends  upon  catchwords, 
which  everyone  fehinks  he  understands  when  they  are  used, 
but  nevertheless  does  not  understand.  A  bad  term  of  this 
description  is  the  word  colour  ;  it  has  at  least  three  different 
meanings  ;  "  reel,"  for  example,  may  mean  red  Ught,  thsit 
is  the  ray  of  light  which  when  falHng  on  the  eye  produwis 
the  sensation  of  red  ;  red  may  mean  this  sensation  itseJlf, 
the  sensation  of  colour  in  the  observer  ;  red  may  also  mean 
a  red  colouring  matter,  that  is  a  substance  which  reflects 
or  transmits  red  Ught  better  than  other  kinds  of  hght,  and 
hence  makes  re<i  Ught  out  of  white  Ught.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  scientist  who  wishes  to  explain  the  nature  of  Ught 
will,  Uke  Newton,  mean  the  first,  wMch,  by  the  way,  Newton 
himseK  states  with  complete  clarity  {Opticks,  Book  I,  Part  2, 
Prop.  II,  Definition).  It  is  equally  true  that  the  artist, 
Uke  Groethe,  who  in  the  first  place  is  interested  in  the  Uving 
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man  will  generally  think  of  colour  in  the  second  sense. 
The  painter  will  generally  take  the  third  meaning  as  a  basis. 
When  he  mixes  yellow  paint  with  blue  he  gets  green.  But 
yellow  and  blue  light  when  mixed  give  a  more  or  less  pure 
white.  The  white  light  thus  obtained  is  identical  for  the 
colour-sensitive  eye,  and  therefore  in  the  second  meaning 
of  the  word  "  colour  "  above,  but  by  no  means  in  the  first 
meaning  of  it,  with  the  white  of  daylight,  the  latter  being 
a  mixture  of  all  colours  (in  the  first  sense  of  the  word). 
These  examples  serve  to  show  we  have  not  space  here  for 
further  discussion  into  what  confusion  we  may  fall  with 
the  word  "  colour  "  if  we  do  not  start,  as  did  Newton  in 
his  Opticks,  from  a  clearly  stated  and  sharply  worded 
definition. 

The  questions  of  colour  have  all  of  them  been  set  upon 
a  firm  foundation  by  Newton's  experiments.  This  was  done 
by  observations  in  experiments  which,  in  part,  were  not 
entirely  new,  but  which  were  used  by  Newton  to  draw  new 
conclusions  very  general  in  range,  and  these  led  him  to 
important  developments  of  knowledge.  From  what  we  have 
already  said,  the  reader  will  have  formed  some  conception 
of  the  confusion  upon  which  Newton  threw  new  light.  The 
fact  that  Newton's  contemporaries,  and  often  those  of 
much  later  times,  did  not  reahse  the  existence  of  such 
confusion,  and  did  not  therefore  admit  it  (this,  indeed,  did 
not  happen  until  much  later),  caused  Newton  much  un- 
pleasantness, which  went  so  far  that  at  times  he  was  inclined 
to  abandon  his  scientific  activities.  For  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  first  communicated  his  results,  required  in  every 
case  that  a  reply  should  be  given  to  objections  and  opposing 
views  communicated  to  it,  of  which  in  this  case  there  was 
a  rich  harvest,  and  Newton  usually  fomid  it  very  much 
more  trouble  to  disentangle  the  trains  of  thought  of  his 
opponents  than  to  make  fresh  discoveries  in  nature.  If  we 
examine  the  literature  in  question  to-day,  we  get  a  strong 
impression  of  its  complete  uselessness  ;  no  new  knowledge 
resulted.  We  thus  again  see  quite  clearly  that  great  advances 
only  come  from  single  personaUties,  and  not  from  societies, 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  persons  may  in  general  be  of 
which  they  are  composed.    Such  societies  should  therefore 
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see  their  province  exclusively  in  protecting  and  forwarding 
th«  work  of  the  single  and  all  too  rare  individuals  who  show 
themselves  to  be  bringers  of  progress  in  any  direction. 


X 

MOLECULAR  ACTIONS 
(From  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetisn,  by  Max  Planck) 

To  visuaHse  the  energy  processes  in  a  steady  galvanic 
circuit,  use  has  often  been  made  of  the  analogy  of  a  liquid 
which  is  slowly  forced  in  a  steady  current  through  a  rigid 
pipe-system  which  exerts  friction  on  the  liquid.  The  heat 
arising  from  the  friction  would  then  correspond  to  the  Joule 
heat,  the  pressure  gradient  to  the  potential  gradient ;  and 
the  amount  of  molecular  energy  used  up  at  the  boundary 
of  two  conductors  would  be  represented  by  the  action  of  a 
special  mechanism  which  pumps  the  liquid  at  the  junction 
of  two  pipes  to  a  higher  pressure. 

This  analogy,  however,  is  fundamentally  at  fault  in  one 
respect,  in  that  it  gives  a  totally  misleading  representation  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  energy  is  transported.  For  in  the 
case  of  liquid  flow  the  energy,  being  the  mechanical  work 
performed  by  the  pressure  acting  on  the  liquid,  flows  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  flow,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
galvanic  current  we  know  from  Poynting's  Theorem  that 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  energy  is  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  field  and  hence  also  to  the  direction  of  the 
current.  Accordingly,  every  cylindrical  current-filament  in 
the  interior  of  a  conductor  receives  its  Joule  heat  not 
through  the  two  end  surfaces,  but  through  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  itself,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  whole  con- 
ductor. In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which 
seems  very  strange  at  first  sight  that  the  Joule  heat  of  a 
conductor  is  furnished,  not  by  the  surrounding  conductors, 
but  by  the  surrounding  insulator,  through  whose  boundary 
surface  the  energy  enters  the  conductor  from  all  directions 
transversely  to  the  lines  of  flow.   Since  the  state  is  steady, 
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the  insulator  must  now  of  course  have  the  energy  which  it 
gives  up  replaced ;  reflection  shows  that  this  occurs  at  the 
points  where  the  insulator  touches  the  surfaces  of  separation 
of  any  two  conductors.  For  the  strength  of  the  elecuric  field 
in  the  insulator  here  has  very  great  singularities.  This  ?s, 
of  course,  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  at  every 
single  point  of  contact  of  this  kind  the  energy  flows  out 
into  the  insulator,  since  the  sign  of  the  electric  intensity  of 
field  in  the  insulator  changes  with  that  of  the  contact 
potential  E,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  intensity  of  field  is  given  by  the  direction  of  the 
current  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  sign  of  E.  But  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  streams  of  energy  from  all  the  points 
of  contact  signifies  the  transference  of  energy  to  the  insulator 
and  its  amount  is  represented  by  {dt.J.^E),  as  can  be  shown 
by  a  detailed  calculation,  which  we  shall,  however,  omit  here. 
However  strange  and  urmecessarily  compHcated  this 
method  of  balancing  the  energy  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it 
nevertheless  corresponds  much  more  closely  with  the  actual 
circumstances  than  that  given  in  the  analogy  of  a  flow  of 
hquid  as  described  above.  For  so  soon  as  we  pass  from 
stationary  to  variable  galvanic  current -strengths,  pheno- 
mena manifest  themselves  which  prove  directly  that  the 
insulator  in  no  wise  plays  the  passive  part  in  current  flow 
that  is  attributed  to  it  in  the  mechanical  picture  of  the 
rigid  system  of  pipes  completely  sealed  from  their  sur- 
roundings. The  mere  fact  that  in  the  case  of  stationary 
flow  within  an  insulator  there  is  an  electromagnetic  field 
and  hence  also  magnetic  energy  present,  shows  that  these 
factors  carniot  entirely  fail  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
flow.  We  know  as  an  actual  fact  that  when  a  galvanic 
current  is  generated  the  energy  to  be  transferred  to  the 
insulator,  which  was  originally  neutral  electromagnetically 
when  no  current  was  flowing  in  the  conductors,  has  to  be 
supphed  by  the  system  of  conductors,  if  the  flow  is  to  be 
steady  ;  that  is,  this  energy  has  to  be  supphed  by  the 
molecular  energy  at  the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  when  the 
current  is  interrupted  this  amount  of  energy  either  returns 
to  the  system  of  conductors  or,  if  the  inten'uption  is  very 
abrupt,  dissipates  itself  outwards  into  infinite  space. 
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XI 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  CRYSTALS  BY  THE  X-RAY 
SPECTROMETER,  by  W.  Lawrence  Bragg 

(From  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  A.  89,  468) 

Li  a  former  commiioication  to  the  Royal  Society,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  for  certain  crystals  'the 
exact  nature  of  the  diffracting  system  which  produces  the 
La^ue  X-ray  diffraction  photographs.  The  crystals  chosen 
for  particular  investigation  were  the  isomorphous  alkaline 
halides  NaCl,  KCl,  KBr,  and  KI.  As  in  the  original  experi- 
ments of  Laue  and  his  collaborators,  a  thin  section  of  crystal 
was  placed  in  the  path  of  a  narrow  beam  of  X-rays,  and 
the  radiation  diffracted  by  the  crystal  made  its  impression 
on  a  photographic  plate.  By  noticing  what  differences 
were  caused  in  the  photograph  by  the  substitution  of  heavier 
for  lighter  atoms  in  the  crystal,  a  definite  arrangement  was 
decided  on  as  that  of  the  diffracting  points  of  the  crystalline 
grating. 

Though  it  was  found  possible  in  the  case  of  these  simple 
salts  tx)  detjermine  the  position  of  the  atoms  of  alkaline  metal 
and  halogen,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  the  dimen- 
sional diffraction  grating,  yet  this  method,  which  may  be 
called  the  photographic  method,  is,  very  Hmited  in  its  range 
of  applications.  It  was  only  the  extremely  simple  nature 
of  the  NaCl  structure  which  made  its  analysis  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  X-ray  spectrometer,  which  has  been 
devised  by  W.  H.  Bragg  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
reflection  of  X-rays  by  crystals,  affords  a  very  much  more 
powerful  method  of  research  iato  the  structure  of  the  crystal. 

The  photographic  method  works  by  throwing  on  the 
crystal  a  beam  of  "  white  "  X-radiation,  and  comparing  the 
strength  of  the  beams  reflected  by  various  types  of  planes 
(nets)  of  the  point  system  on  which  the  atoms  are  arranged. 
The  X-ray  spectrometer  employs  a  monochromatic  radiation 
and  faces  are  examined  in  detail  one  by  one.  In  the  first 
place,  the  spectrometer  tells  the  distance  in  centimetres  of 
plane  from  plane  parallel  to  these  faces.    Moreover,  if  the 
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successive  planes  are  of  identical  composition,  the  results 
of  the  examination  show  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
planes  occur  in  groups,  each  group  containing  several  planes 
of  different  nature,  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  given  below 
will  show  how  the  instrument  can  be  made  to  give  the  exact 
spacing  and  relative  masses  of  the  planes  of  these  groups. 
This  means  that  we  can  obtain  enough  equations  to  solve 
the  structure  of  any  crystal,  however  compHcated,  although 
the  solution  is  not  always  easy  to  find.  In  this  paper  I 
wish  to  indicate  the  solution  for  several  types  of  crystals. 
For  many  of  the  experimental  results  I  am  indebted  to  my 
father,  the  rest  have  been  obtained  in  Leeds  with  one  of 
the  spectrometers  wl^ich  he  has  constructed. 

Parallel  to  any  one  of  its  possible  faces,  a  crystal  may  be 
regarded  as  being  built  up  of  a  series  of  planes.  Each 
plane  passes  through  the  centres  of  one  or  more  sets  of 
atoms  identical  in  all  respects.  The  successive  planes, 
encountered  in  proceeding  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  face  under  consideration,  may  not  be  identical  in  their 
character.  They  can  always,  however,  be  divided  into 
groups  in  such  a  way  that  each  group  contains  a  sample 
of  every  kind  of  plane,  arranged  in  an  invariable  order. 
It  is  proposed  to  call  the  distance  between  the  groups 
d(hki}  when  {hkl)  are  the  indices  of  the  crystal  face.  The 
pattern  of  the  arrangement  of  planes  repeats  itself  in  the 
distance  d(hki)- 

As  an  example  of  the  arrangement  of  these  planes,  we 
may  take  the  cubic  crystal  of  sodium  chloride,  NaCl.  The 
structure  of  the  crystal  has  been  given  in  the  paper  cited 
above. 


XII 

(From  the  Introduction  to  Electric  Waves, 
by  Heinrich  Hertz) 

The  particular  problem  of  the  Academy  which  has  been 
my  guide  thus  far  was  evidently  propounded  at  the  time  by 
Herr  von  Helmholtz  in  the  following  connection  :  If  we  start 
from  the  electromagnetic  laws,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed 
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universal  recognition,  and  make  certain  further  assumptions, 
we  arrive  at  the  equations  of  Maxwell's  theory  which  at 
that  time  (in  Germany)  were  by  no  means  universally 
recognised.  These  assumptions  are  :  first,  that  changes  of 
dielectric  polarisation  in  non-conductors  produce  the  same 
electromagnetic  forces  as  do  the  currents  which  are  equivalent 
to  them  ;  secondly,  that  electromagnetic  forces  as  well  as 
electrostatic  are  able  to  produce  dielectric  polarisations  ; 
thirdly,  that  in  all  these  respects  air  and  empty  space  behave 
hke  all  other  dielectrics.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  paper 
("  On  the  Equations  of  Motion  of  Electricity  for  conducting 
Bodies  at  Rest  ")  von  Helmholtz  has  deduced  Maxwell's 
equations  from  the  older  views  and  from  hypotheses  which 
are  equivalent  to  those  just  stated.  The  problem  of  proving 
all  three  hypotheses,  and  thereby  establishing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  whole  of  Maxwell's  theory,  appeared  to  be  an 
unreasonable  demand  ;  the  Academy,  therefore,  contented 
itself  with  requiring  a  confirmation  of  one  of  the  first  two. 

The  first  assumption  was  now  shown  to  be  correct.  I 
thought  for  some  time  of  attacking  the  second.  To  test  it 
appeared  by  no  means  impossible  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
cast  close  rings  of  paraffin.  But  while  I  was  at  work  it 
struck  me  that  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  new  theory  did 
not  he  in  the  consequence  of  the  first  two  hypotheses.  If 
it  were  shown  that  these  were  correct  for  any  given  insulator, 
it  would  follow  that  waves  of  the  kind  expected  by  Maxwell 
could  be  propagated  in  this  insulator,  with  a  finite  velocity 
which  might  perhaps  differ  from  that  of  light.  This  how- 
ever would  be  no  more  surprising  than  the  long-known 
fact  that  in  wires  the  electric  excitation  is  propagated 
with  great  but  finite  velocity.  I  felt  that  the  third  hypo- 
thesis contained  the  gist  and  special  significance  of  Faraday's, 
and  therefore  of  Maxwell's  view,  and  that  it  would  thus  be 
a  more  worthy  goal  for  me  to  aim  at.  I  saw  no  way  of 
testing  separately  the  first  and  the  second  hypotheses  for 
air  ;  but  both  hjrpotheses  would  be  proved  simultaneously 
if  one  could  succeed  in  demonstrating  in  air  a  finite  rate 
of  propagation  and  waves.  Certainly  some  of  the  first 
experiments  in  this  direction  failed  ;  these  are  described 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  and  they  were  carried  out  at 
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short  distances,  but  in  the  meantime  I  had  succeeded  in 
detecting  the  inductive  action  at  distances  up  to  12  metres. 
Within  this  distance  the  phase  of  the  motion  must  have 
been  reversed  more  than  once,  and  now  it  only  remained 
to  detect  and  prove  this  reversal.  Thus  the  scheme  was 
conceived  which  was  carried  out  as  described  in  the  re- 
search "  On  the  Finite  Velocity  of  Propagation  of  Electro - 
magnptic  Actions."  The  first  step  that  had  to  be  taken 
was  easy.  In  straight  stretched  wires  surprisingly  distinct 
stationary  waves  were  produced  with  nodes  and  anti-nodes, 
and  by  means  of  these  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
wavelength  and  the  change  of  phase  along  the  wire.  Nor 
was  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  producing  interference 
between  the  action  which  had  travelled  along  the  wire  and 
that  which  had  travelled  through  the  air,  and  thus  in  com- 
paring their  phases. 


XIII 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  SPACE  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
GENERAL  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY 

(From  Relativity  ;  the  Special  and  General  Theory, 
by  A.  Einstein) 

According  to  the  general  theory  of  relativity,  the  geo- 
metrical properties  of  space  are  not  independent,  but  are 
determined  by  matter.  Thus  we  can  draw  conclusions  about 
the  geometrical  structure  of  the  universe  only  if  we  base 
our  consideration  on  the  state  of  the  matter  as  being  some- 
thing that  is  known.  We  know  from  experience  that,  for 
a  suitably  chosen  coordinate  system,  the  velocities  of  the 
stars  are  small  as  compared  with  the  velocity  of  transmission 
of  Hght.  We  can  thus  as  the  roughest  approximation 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  if  we  treat  the  matter  as  being  at  rest. 

We  already  know  from  our  previous  discussion  that  the 
behaviour  of  measuring-rods  and  clocks  is  influenced  by 
gravitational  fields,  i.e.  by  the  distribution  of  matter.  This 
in  itself  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exact 
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validity  of  Euclidean  geoin,etry  in  our  universe.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  our  universe  differs  only  slightly  from  an 
EucHdean  one,  and  this  notion  seems  all  the  more  probable, 
since  calculations  show  that  the  metrics  of  surrounding  space 
is  influenced  only  to  an  exceedingly  small  extent  by  masses 
even  of  the  magnitude  of  our  sun.  We  might  imagine  that, 
as  regards  geometry,  our  universe  behaves  analogously  to 
a  surface  which  is  irregularly  curved  in  its  individual  parts, 
but  which  nowhere  departs  appreciably  from  a  plane  :  some- 
thing like  the  rippled  surface  of  a  lake.  Such  a  universe 
might  fittingly  be  called  a  quasi-Euchdean  universe.  As 
regards  its  space  it  would  be  infinite.  But  calculation  shows 
that  in  a  quasi-Euchdean  universe  the  average  density  of 
matter  would  necessarily  be  nil.  Thus  such  a  universe  could 
not  be  inhabited  by  matter  everywhere ;  it  would  present 
to  us  that  unsatisfactory  picture  which  we  portrayed  in  §  30. 
If  we  are  to  have  in  the  universe  an  average  density  of 
matter  which  differs  from  zero,  however  small  may  be  that 
difference,  then  the  luii verse  cannot  be  quasi-Euchdean.  On 
the  contrary,  the  results'  of  calculation  indicate  that  if 
matter  be  distributed  uniformly,  the  universe  would  neces- 
sarily be  spherical  (or  eUiptical).  Since  in  reahty  the  detailed 
distribution  of  matter  is  not  uniform,  the  real  universe  will 
deviate  in  individual  parts  from  the  spherical,  i.e.  the 
universe  will  be  quasi-spherical.  But  it  will  be  necessarily 
finite.  In  fact,  the  theory  suppUes  us  with  a  simple  connec- 
tion between  the  space-expanse  of  the  universe  and  the 
average  density  of  matter  in  it. 


XIV 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  UNATTAINABILITY  OF 
THE  ABSOLUTE  ZERO 

By  Franz  Simon 

(From  Zeitschrift  fur  Physik,  Volume  41,  11/12) 

It  is  known  that  the  impossibility  of  reaching  absolute 
zero  (z.p.)  follows  from  the  disappearance  of  the  entropy 
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differences  of  any  two  states  of  a  system  at  this  temperature. 
This  can  therefore  be  regarded,  together  with  the  fact  that 
specific  heats  become  zero  at  this  temperature,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Nernst's  theorem.  Now  it  has  been  found  that 
with  certain  inhibited  systems  the  specific  heats  but  not 
the  entropy  differences  disappear  at  z.p.,  and  therefore 
one  might  at  first  be  of  the  opinion  that  z.p.  could  be 
reached  by  means  of  such  systems.  The  author  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  earlier  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  proved 
in  the  following. 

The  processes  for  which  the  non-disappearance  of  the 
entropy  differences  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
are  the  transition  of  a  crystalline  into  the  supercooled 
amorphous  phase,  and  the  transition  of  two  separate  phases 
into  the  supercooled  solution.  The  entropy  of  the  amorphous 
phase  or  the  solution  respectively  which,  by  the  way,  are  un- 
stable in  principle  at  low  temperatures,  remains  larger  than 
that  of  the  crystal  or  the  separate  phases  respectively.  The 
excess  of  entropy,  as  was  shown  in  detail  earher,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  concerned  are  frozen  in  a  state 
of  disorder.  The  transition  between  the  region  in  which 
the  state  corresponding  to  the  internal  thermal  equihbrium 
which  may  be  unstable  as  compared  with  a  different  modi- 
fication of  the  substance  is  reached  rapidly  and  a  region 
in  which  this  occurs  with  a  velocity  smaller  by  a  degree 
of  magnitude,  takes  place  in  the  observed  cases  within  a  very 
narrow  temperature  range  (freezing  temperature).  The 
molecular  structure  corresponding  to  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture is  therefore  maintained  up  to  z.p.  It  may  be  emphasised 
for  further  illustration  that,  for  instance,  the  freezing 
temperature  of  a  liquid  is  not  identical  with  the  melting 
temperature.  With  glycerine  it  is  about  100°  below  the 
iatter.  It  can  be  said,  moreover,  that  at  the  freezing  tem- 
perature there  is  a  continuous  transition  of  the  supercooled 
liquid  into  a  hard  glass. 


VOCABULARY 

Where  a  word  has  more  than  one  meaning,  the  technical  meaning,  if  any , 
is  given  first. 

Irregular  verbs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Masciiline,  feminine  and  neuter  substantives  are  distinguished  by  m.,f. 
and  n.  respectively. 

Words  which  are  spelt  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  German  and 
Engli^  and  have  the  same  meaning,  and  compound  words,  the  meanings 
of  which  are  obvious,  are  not  included. 

As  in  German  the  adverb  has  generally  the  same  form  as  the  correspond- 
ing adjective,  the  adjectival  meaning  only  is  given. 

Semicolons  are  used  to  separate  English  words  which  belong  to  different 
parts  of  speech  or  are  distinctly  different  in  meaning. 


abandem,  to  change,  modify 
Abbau,   m.,    analysis,    disin- 
tegration, decomposition 
abbeugen,  to  diffract 
♦abbrennen,  to  hum  down ;   to 
cease  burning 
abdrucken,  to  print 
Abend,  m.,  evening 
aber,  hut 

♦abfangen,  to  catch,  intercept 
Abgabe,  /.,  delivery  ;  tax 
♦abgeben,  to  deliver  up 
abgesehen  von,  without  regard 

to  ;  apart  from 
abgrenzen,  to  define 
abhacken,  to  chop  off 
Abhandlving,  /.,  treatise  ;  dis- 
cussion 
♦abhangen,  to  depend  on  ;  hang 
down 
abhangig,  dependent  {on); 

sloping 
Abhangigkeit,  /.,  dependence 
♦abheben,  to  contrast 


Abkommling,   m.,   derivative ; 

descendant 
abkiihlen,  to  cool  off 
Abkiihlung,   /.,     cooling,     re- 
frigeration 
Ablauf,  m.,  issue,  outcome 
Ableitung,  /.,  derivation  ;    de- 

dtiction 
Ablenkung,  /.,  deflection 
Ablesimg,  /.,  reading  off 
abliefem,  to  deliver  up 
ablosen,  to  dissolve,  detach 
Abnahme,  /.,  decrease 
*abscheiden,  to  separate 
*abschlieBen,  to  occlude,  separ- 
ate ;  settle 
absetzen,  deposit ;  remove 

sich  — ,  to  settle 
absondern,  to  distinguish 
abspalten,  to  split  off 
Abstand,  m.,  distance 
*absterben,  to  die 
*abstoBen,  to  push  off,  rub  off, 
knock  off 
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abstufen,  to  graduate ;  to  break 
off 

abtrennen,  to  separate 
*abweichen,  to  deviate,  differ 

Abweichung,     /.,     divergence, 
variation 

Acetylsaixre,  /.,  acetic  acid 

Achse,  /.,  axis  ;  axle 

adsorbieren,  to  adsorb 

ahneln,  to  resemble 

ahnlich,  similar 

Ahnlichkeit,  /.,  similarity 

Aktie,  /.,  share,  fund,  stock 

Aktivierung,  /.,  activation 

Alaun,  m.,  alum 

alipatisch,  aliphatic 

Alkohol,  m.,  alcohol 

allein,  alone 

allerdings,  to   be  sure,   by  all 
means,  certainly 

allgemein,  general,  universal 
im  allgemeinen,  in  general 

allzu,  all  too 

als,  than  ;  as,  like  ;  as,  since  ; 
when 

alsdann,  then 

also,  thv^,  therefore,  so 

ait,  old 

Ameisensaure,  f.,  formic  acid 

Animoniak,  n.,  ammonia 

an,  to  ;  on  ;  at  ;  in 

Anblick,  m.,  look,  view 

andauernd,     continuous,    per- 
manent 

ander,  other 

anderenfalls,  in  other  cases 

andererseits,  on  the  other  hand 

andern,  to  change 

Anderxing,  /.,  change 

anerkannt,  recognised 


Anerkennung,  /.,  recognition 
Anfang,  m.,  beginning 
*anfangen,  to  begin 
anfanglich,  original    , 
anfangs,  at   the   beginning,   at 

first 
Anforderung,  /.,     claim,     de- 
mand 
anfiihren,  to  quote,  allege  ;  lead 

on 
Angabe,  /.,  declaration;    esti- 
mate 
*angeben,  to  specify,  state 
angebracht,  suitable 
*angelien,  to  be  practicable  ;   to 

approach  ;  concern 
angehoren,  to  belong  to 
angenahert,  approximately 
angewandt,     applied,     experi- 
mental, practical 
*angreifen,  to    attack,    act    on, 

corrode 
angrenzend,  adjacent 
Angriff,  m.,  attack 

in  —  nehmen,  to  attack 
Angst,  /.,  fear,  anxiety  ;    an- 
guish 
*anklingen,  tc  begin  to  sound 
*ankommen,  to  arrive  ;   depend 
on,  be  determined  by 

es  kommt  darauf  an,   it 
follows,  it  remains  to 
*anliegen,  to  be  close  to,  adjoin 
anmutend,  surprising 
Annaherung,    /.,    approxima- 

tion 
Annahme,  /.,  assumption 
*annehmen,  to  assume,  accept 
Anordnnng,  /.,  arrangement 
anpassen,  to  adjust 
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anregen,  to  stimulate,  excite 

Anregung,  /.,  stimulation  ;  al- 
lusion 

anschaulich,  clear 

Anschauung,  /.,  view 
*anschleifen,  to  grind  to  a  point 
*anschlieBen,  to  attach,  join  on 

AnschluB,  m.,  connectior^ 
*anschineizen,  to  join  hy  fusion; 
adhere  hy  fusion 

ansehrauben,  to  screw  on 
*ansehen,  to  regard 

Ansicht,  /.,  view 

ansprechen,    to    address ;     to 
emit  a  soutid 

anstatt,  instead 
*ansteigen,  to  rise 

Anteii,  m,.,  portion,  share 

antworten,  to  answer 

anwendbar,  applicable 

Anwendung,  /.,  v^e,  applica- 
tion 

Anzah],  /.,  number 

anzeigen,  to  indicate 

anziehen,  to  attract ;  draw  on  ; 
imbibe  ;  quote 

Anziehung,  /.,  attraction 

anziinden,  to  ignite,  light 

Apfei,  m.,  apple 

Arbeit,  /.,  work 

arm,  poor 

Arsen,  n.,  arsenic 

Art,  /.,  hind,  species 

Arznei,  /.,  medicine 

Arzneimittel,  n.,  remedy 

Ather,  m.,  ether 

Atom,  n.,  atom,  particle 

atzen,  to  etch,  corrode 

Atznatron,  n.,  caustic  soda 

auch,  also 


auf,  on  ;  onto  ;  into 

aufbauen,  to  build  up 

aufbewahren,    to    keep,    store, 
preserve 

aiifdecken,    to   expose,  reveal, 
uncover 
*aviffallen,  to  strike,  astonish 

es  fiel  mir  auf,  daB  .  .  .,  it 
struck  me  that  .  .  . 

auffallend,  striking 
*auffangen,  to  collect 

auffassen,  to  conceive 

Auffassung,  /.,  conception 
*aufifinden,  to  discover 

Aiaffindung,  /.,  discovery 

Aiifgabe,  /..,  task 

aufgehen,  to  evaporate  ;  to  go  up 

aixfhoren,  to  stop 

aufkitten,  to  cement  on 

aiifiosen,  to  dissolve  ;  to  loosen 

Auflosungsvermogen,    n.,    re- 
solving power 

Aufnahme,  /.,  reception 
*aufnehinen,  to  absorb,  take  up 

aufpumpen,  to  pump  up 

aufrecht,  erect,  straight 
*aufrechterhaiten,  to  maintain 

AiifschluB,    m.,    opening    up, 
elucidation 

aufstelien,  to  establish 

aufteilen,  to  divide 
*auftreten,  to  appear 

Aufwand,  m.,  expenditure 
*aufweisen,  to  show,  exhibit 
*aufwenden,  to  expend 

aus,  out  of 

ausarbeiten,  to  work  out 

ausbauen,  to  finish  building 

Ausbeute,  /.,  yield,  profit 

ausbreiten,  to  spread 
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Aiisbreitung,  /.,  propagation, 
diffusion 

ausdehnen,  to  extend,  expand 

Ausdehnimg,  /.,    extent  ;     ex- 
pansion 

Ausdruck,  m.,  expression 

ausdriicklich,  positive,  express 
*ausfallen,  to  precipitate  out 
*axisfrieren,  to  freeze  out 

ausfiihren,  to  carry  into  effect, 
realise 

ausfiihrlich,  detailed 

Ausgang,    m.,    outlet ;    act   of 
going  out ;  termination 

AiTSgangspunkt,  m.,    starting- 
point 

Ausgangstelliong,   /.,    original 

position 
*ausgehen,  to  go  out ;  proceed  ; 
start 

ausgepragt,  marked 

ausgezeichnet,  excellent ;    dis- 
tinguished 

Ausgleich,     m.,     equalisation, 
neutralisation 
*aushalten,    to    sustain,    stand 

(test),  endure 
*ausldingen,  to  cease  to  sound 

auskochen,  to  boil  out 

auslaugen,    to    lixiviate,    wash 
out,  extract 

Auslese,  /.,  selection 

ausmachen,  to   constitute,    de- 
cide, determine 

AusmaB,  n.,  extent ;  measure- 
ment 

Ausnahme,  /.,  exception 

ausnahmsweise,  exceptionally 

Aussage,  /.,  assertion 
*ausscheiden,  to  separate 


Aussehlag,  m.,  first  blow  ;  lin- 
ing ;  trimming  ;  result 
von  Aussehlag  sein,  to  be 
decisive 
ausschliesslich,  exclusively 
*aussehen,  to  look,  appear 
Aussehen,  n.,  appearance 
auBer,  external,  outer 
auBer,  besides 
auBerdem,  besides 
auBergewohnlich,   exceptional, 

extraordinary 
auBerordentlich,  extraordinary 
auBerst,  extremely 
AuBerung,  assertion,  utterance 
Aussetzen,  n.,  stopping 
aussondem,  to  separate 
*aussprechen,  to  pronounce 
Ausspruch,  m.,  declaration 
*aussteigen,  to  get  out,  alight 
ausstrahlen,  to  radiate 
ausstromen,  to  flow  out,  eman- 
ate ;  pour  forth 
*austreten,  to   come  forth  ;    to 

tread  out 
Austritt,    m.,    disappearance, 

exit ;  stepping  out 
ausiiben,     to     execute,     carry 

out,  exert 
auswahlen,  to  select 
auswahlend,  selective 
auszeichnen,  to  distinguish 
*ausziehen,  to  extract 
Ausziehtubus,  m.,  drawtube 

Bad,  n.,  bath 
Bahn,  /.,  way,  road 
Bahncurve,  /.,  trajectory 
Bahndamm,  m.,  embankment 
bald,  soon 
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Band,  m.,  volume 

Base,  /.,  hase  ;  basin 

Basitat,  /.,  basicity 

Bau,  m.,  structure 

Bauch,  m.,  antinode  ;   belly 

bauen,  to  build 

Baum,  m.,  tree 

Baiistein,  m.,  component ; 
building  stone,  brick 

Beachtung,  /.,  consideration, 
notice 

Beanspruchung,  /.,  stress  ; 
claim 

beantworten,  to  answer 

Beantwortung,  /.,  answer 

Bedenken,  n.,  reflection,  hesi- 
tation 

bedeutend,  important ;  con- 
siderably 

Bedeutung,  /.,  significance, 
meaning,  importance 

bedienen,  to  serve 

sich  — ,  to  make  use  of 

bedingen,  to  settle 

bedingt,  conditional,  qualified 

Bedrngung,  /.,  condition 
*bedurfen,  to  need,  require 

beeinfluBbar,  susceptible  to 

beeinfluBen,  to  influence 

beeintrachtigen,  to  influence 
{adversely)  ;  injure,  pre- 
judice ;  encroach  upon 

Befahigung,  /.,  quality,  capa- 
city 
*befinden,  to  find  ;  deem 
sich  — ,  to  exist 

befindlich,  existing 

befragen,  to  question 

befriedigen,  to  satisfy 

befriedigend,  satisfactory 


Befreiung,  /.,  liberation 

Befund,  m.,  finding 

begehren,  to  desire 

Beginn,  m.,  beginning 
*beginnen,  to  begin 

begleiten,  to  accompany 

Begleiter,  m.,  companion 

begniigen,  to  content 
*begreifen,       to      understand ; 
touxih  ;  include 

begrenzen,  to  limit 

Begrenzung,  /.,  limit ;  limita- 
tion 

Begriff,  m.,  conception,  idea 

begrilnden,  to  base  ;   confirm 
*behalten,  to  keep,  maintain 

behandeba,  to  treat 

Beharrung,  /.,  persistence 

Beharrvmgsvermogen,  m.,  in- 
ertia 

behaupten,  to  maintain 

hei,  at ;  at  the  house  of  ;  with 
*beibehalten,  to  preserve,  keep 

beide,  both 

beiderseitig,  on  both  sides,  re- 
ciprocal 

beifallig,  favourable 
*beigeben, .  to  add 

Beihilfe,  /.,  help 

Beimenge,  /.,  quantity 

beimengen,  to  admix 

beiraischen,  to  mix  with,  admix 

Beimischiing,  /.,  admixture 

beiseite,  aside,  apart 

Beispiel,  n.,  example 

zum  — ,  for  example 

beispielweise,  for  instance 
*beitragen,  to  contribute 

bekannt,  knoivn 

bekanntlich,  as  is  well  known 
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Belichten,  n.,  illumination 
belichten,    to    expose    to    the 

light ;  irradiate 
beliebig,  at  will 
bemerken,  to  observe 
bemerkenswert,  remarkable 
Bemiihung,  /.,  effort 
benutzen,  to  make  use  of 
beobachtbar,  observable 
beobachten,  to  observe 
bequem,  convenient 
berechnen,  to  calculate 
Bereich,  n.,  province 
bereiten,  to  prepare 
bereits,  already 
Bereitung,  /.,  preparation 
Bericht,  m.,  report 
beriicksichtigen,   to   consider ; 

respect 
Beriicksichtigung,  f., consider- 
ation 
benihen,  to  rest 

—  auf,  to  be  founded  on 
beriihint,  famous 
beriihren,  to  touch 
Beruhrung,  /.,  contact 
beschadigen,  to  damage 
beschaffen,  constituted 

Beschaffenheit,     /.,      quality, 
nature  {of  a  thing) 

beschaftigen,  to  employ 

sich  — ,  to  occupy  oneself 

beschicken,    to    load,    charge ; 
feed  ;  prepare  ;  send  for 

Beschleumgxing,   /.,    accelera- 
tion 

beschrankt,  limited 
*beschreiben,  to  describe 

beschiitzen,  to  protect 

beseitigen,  to  remove 


Beseitigung,  /.,  removal 
*besitzen,  to  possess 
Besonderheit,  /.,  peculiarity 
besonders,  especially 
*be8prechen,  to  discuss 
bestandig,  stable 
Bestandigkeit,     /.,      stability, 
permanence,        continuunce, 
constancy^ 
Bestandteil,    m.,     constituent, 

ingredient 
bestatigen,  to  confirm 
*bestehen,  to  undergo,  endure  ; 
stand  (a  test),  pass  {an  ex- 
amination) ;   to  exist 

—  auf,  to  insist  on,  per- 
sist in 

—  aus,  to  consist  of 

—  in,  to  consist  in 
bestimmen,  to  determine 
bestimnabar,  ascertainable 
bestimmt,  fixed,  determined 

aufs  Bestimmteste,  in  the 

most    positive    mannei" 

possible 

Bestimmung,  f.,  determination 

Betatigvmg,  /.,  participation  ; 

application 
Beteiligung,  /.,    participation, 

share 
betonen,  to  emphasise 
Betracht,  m.,  account ;  respect 
in    —   konamen,  to    come 
under  consideration 
betrachten,  to  regard,  consider 
betrachtlich,  considerable 
Betrachtung,  /.,  consideration, 

view,  opinion 
Betrag,  m.,  amount 
I  *betragen,  to  amount  to 
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*betreffen,  to  concern 

betreffend,        respective,        in 
question  ;  concerning 

beugen,  to  diffract  ;■  to  bend 

Beugting,  f.,  diffraction;  bend- 
ing ;  inflexion  ;  declension 

bevolkern,  to  populate 

bevorzugen,  to  prefer 

bewahren,  to  prove 

bewaltigen,  to  overcome 

bewegen,  to  move,  excite 

beweglich,  mobile 

Bewegungf  /.,  motion 

Beweis,  m.,  proof 
*beweis8n,  to  show  ;   prove,  es- 
tablish 

Bewertung,  /.,  valuation 

bewirken,  to  cause 

BewuBtlosigkeit,    /.,     uncon- 
sciousness 

bezeiehnen,  to  designate 
*beziehen,  to  relate  to,  refer  to  ; 
to  cover 

beziehlich,    relative     {to),    re- 
garding 

Beziehiing,  /.,   relation,   refer- 
ence, respect 

beziehungs-weise,  respectively  ; 
or 

Bezug,  m.,  reference,  relation  ; 
covering 

mit   Bezug  auf,  with  re- 
spect to 

beziiglich;  relative      {to),      re- 
garding 

Bezugskorper,    m.,    reference- 
body 

bezwecken,  to  aim  at 
*bieten,  to  offer 

Bilanz,  /.,  balance 


Bild,  n.,  picture 

bilden,  to  form 

Bildung,  f.,  formation 
*binden,  to  bind,  combine 

Bindimg,  /.,  link,  bond  ;    con- 
nection, combination 

bis,  until 

bis  zu,  up  to 

bisher,  hitherto,  so  far 

blank,  bright 
*blasen,  to  blow 

blau,  blue 

Blausaure,  /.,  prusslc  acid 

Bleck,  n.,  plate,  sheet 

Blei,  n.,  lead 
*bleiben,  to  retnain 

bleiern,  leaden 

Blende,  /.,  diaphragm;  blind; 
niche  ;  loophole 

Blick,  m.,  look,  view 

bloB,  mere  ;  bare 

Blut,  n.,  blood 

Blutkoiperchen,  n.,  blood  cor- 
puscle 

Boden,  m.,  ground,  bottom 

Bogen,  m.,  curve 

Bor,  n.,  boron 
*brater,  to  roast 

brauchbar,  useful 

Brauchbarkeit,  /.,  usefulness 

brauchen,  to  need  ;  use 

braun,  brown 

braunlich,  brownish 

Braunstein,  m.,  pyrolusite 
*brechen,  to  refract ;    intercept 
{a  ray)  ;   to  break 

Brechung,/.,  refraction ;  break- 
ing 

Brechungsexponent,     m.,    re- 
fractive index 
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Brennebene,  /.,  focal  plane 
♦brennen,  to  hum 
Brennweite,  f.,  focal  distance 
Brief,  m.,  letter 
Brom,  n.,  bromine 
Bruchteil,  m.,  fraction,  part 
Buch,  n.,  book 
Buchstabe,  m.,  letter 
Bund,  n.,  bundle,  bunch 
Biindel,  n.,   beam    (of  light)  ; 

bundle 
bunt,  coloured 

CJiarakter,  m.,  character 

Chemie,  /.,  chemistry 

China,  /.,   cinchone,  peruvian 

bark  ;  n.,  China 
Chinasaure,  /.,  quinic  acid 
Chinchonin,  n.,  cinchonine 
Chinin,  n.,  quinine 
Chinolin,  n.,  quinoline 
chirurgisch,  surgical 
Ciilpr,  n.,  chlorine 
Christbavtm,  m.,  Christmas  tree 
Chrom,  n.,  chromium 
Chromeisenstein,  m.,  chromite 
Chromsaure,  /.,  chromic  acid 
Clapeyronisch,  Glapeyron's 

da,  there  ;  here  ;  then  ;  since, 
as,  whilst 

dabei,  thereby,  thereat,  near  by 

Dach,  n.,  roof 

dadurch,  therethrough;  thereby 

dafiir,  therefor 

dagegen,  against  it;  in  compari- 
son with  ;  on  the  other  hand 
daher,  therefore  ;  thence 
damit,  therewith  ;  so  that 
Dampf,  m.,  vapour,  steam 


dampfen,    send    forth     steam, 

evaporate 
Dampfstrahl,  m.,  vapour  jet 
dansich,  thereafter ;  accordingly 
dank,  thanks  to,  due  to 
dann,  then 

daran,  thereon,  thereat 
darauf,  thereupon  ;    thereto  ; 

after  that ;  in  addition 
daraus,  therefrom 
darin,  therein 
darlegen,  to  explain 
darstellen,      to     manufacture, 

prepare  ;  exhibit,  represent 
Darstelliing,    /.,    preparation, 

production 
dariiber,  thereover  ;    aboui  it  ; 

besides 
danxm,  therefore  ;  about  it 
daB,  that 

dauernd,  enduring 
dazu,  thereto  ;  moreover 
dazwischen,  between  them  ;  in 

between 
decken,  to  cover 
Deckung,/.,  coincidence;  cover- 
ing 

zur    Deckung    mit    .    .    . 
bringen,  to    bring    into 
coincidence  tvith 
Dehnung,  f.,  tension  ;  extension 
demnach,  thv^,  accordingly 
demzufolge,  accordingly 
denkbar,  conceivable 
*denken,  to  think 

sich  depken,  to  imagine 
Denker,  m.,  thinker 
Denkmal,  n.,  'monument 
denn,  then  ;  for 
der,  the;  who,  which;  that  one 
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derart,  in  such  a  way 

derartig,  of  such  a  kind 

deren,  whose,  of  which ;  of 
her  ;  of  them,  their 

derjenige,  that  one 

derselbe,  the  same 

deshalb,  for  that  reason 

dessen,  whose,  of  which ;  of 
him,  of  it 

destillierbar,  distillable 

Destillierkolben,  tn.,  retort 

desto,  so  much  (used  only  be- 
fore comparatives,  e.g.  je 
mehr,  desto  besser) 

deuten,  to  explain,  interpret 

deutlich,  clear 

dicht,  dense 

Dichte,  /.,  density 

Dichtung,  f., packing,  stuffing; 
making  tight ;  poetry 

dick,  thick 

Dicke,  /.,  thickness 

dies  (dieses),  this 

dieser,  this 

dienen,  to  serve 

Dienst,  m.,  service 

im  Dienste,  on  duty  ;   in 
the  service  of 

Dinge,  /.,  thing 

doch,  however,  yet 

dort,  there 

doppel,  duplicate 

doppelt,  double 

Draht,  /.,  wire 

drehen,  to  turn 

Drehung,  /.,  turn,  rotation 

drei,  three 

dreierlei,  of  three  kinds 

dreiBig,  thirty 

drittens,  thirdly 


Druck,  m.,  pressure 

drucken,  to  print 

driicken,  to  press 

druckfest,  proof  against  pres- 
sure 

Dunkel,  n.,  darkness 

dunkel,  dark 

Dunkelheit,  /.,  darkness 

diinn,  thin 

durch,  through 

durchfiihren,  to  carry  out 
*durchlassen,  to   transmit ;     let 

through 
*durchlaufen,  to    traverse,    run 
through 

Durchraesser,  m.,  diameter 

diirchschiitteln,  to  shake  thor- 
oughly 

durchsichtig,  transparent 
*diirfen,  to  he  allowed 

eben,  Jevel ;  just,  quite 

Ebene,  /.,  plane  ;  plain 

ebenfalls,  likewise 

ebenso,  just  so 

ebensowenig,  just  as  little 

ebensowohl,  just  as  well 

echt,  real 

edel,  noble,  rare 

ehe,  before 

ehrlich,  honest 

Ei,  n.,  egg 

eigen,  one's  own,  individual, 
peculiar  ;  strange 

Eigenschaft,  f.,  property,  char- 
acter 

eigentlich,  proper  ;  real ;  in- 
trinsic 

eigeriturcAich,  peculiar;  strange; 
specific  ;  real 
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ein,  one,  a 
einander,  one  another 

von  einander,  apart 
einatmen,  to  inhale 
Einatmen,  n.,  inhaling 
Einbildung,  /.,  imagination 
Eindampfen,  n.,  evaporation 
eindampfen,  to  dry  by  evapor- 
ation 
eindeutig,  definite 
Eindruck,  m.,  impression 
einerlei,  of  one   sort  ;    imma- 
terial 

—  wie,  no  matter  how 
einerseits,  of  one  kind 
einfach,  simple 
EinfluB,  m.,  influence 
*einfrieren,  to  freeze  in 
Einfriertemperatur,/. ,  freezing 

temperature 
einfiihren,  to  introduce 
Einfiihrung,  /.,  introduction 
Eingang,  m.,  entry,  access 
eingefroren,  frosthound 
*eingehen,  to  go  into  in  detail, 
scrutinise  ;  enter 
Eingehen,  n,,  scrutiny 
eingehend,  detailed 
eingeschrankt,  limited 
*eingieBen,  to  pour  in 
Eingriff,  interferenxe  ;     catch  ; 

invasion 
Einheit,  /.,  unit ;  entity 
einheitlich,  uniform 
einige,  several,  some,  a  few 
einigermassen,  in  some  measure 
Einklang,  m.,  accord 

in  —  stehen,  to  agree 
Einkommen,  n.,  income 
einmal,  once 


*einnehmen,  to  occupy 
einordnen,  to  classify 
einsam,  alone,  lonely 
Einsohalten,  n.,  switching  on 
*einschlieBen,  to  enclose,  lock  in 
*einschneiden,  to  irocise 
einstellen,  to  standardise  ;  put 

in 
eintauchen,  to  immerse 
Eintritt,  m.,  entrance 
eintropfen,  pour  in  by  drops  ; 

fall  in  drops 
einverleiben,  to  incorporate 
Einwand,  m.,  objection 
einwertig,  univalent 
einwirken,  'to  influence,  operate 
Einwirkung,     /.,     interaction, 

oxtion,  influence 
einzeln,  single 

im    einzelf^en.    singly,    in 
detail 
einzig,  only,  single,  unique 
Eis,  n.,  ice 
Eisen,  n.,  iron 
Eisenammoniumalaun,  n.,iron 

{ov  ferric)  amtnonium  alum 
Eisenbahn,  /.,  railway 
Eisenkaliumalaun,  n.,  iron  (or 

ferric)  potassium  alum 
eisern,  of  iron 
EiweiB,  n.,  albumen 
EiweiBkorper,  m,.,  albuminous 

substance,  protein 
EiweiBstoff,  m.,  albumen 
Element,  n.,    element ;    prin- 
ciple 
elementar,  as  an  element  ;  ele 

inentary,  rudimentary 
*enipfangen,  to  receive 
Empfinden,  n.,  feeling 
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Empfindimg,  /.,  sensation 
empfindmigslos,     insensitive ; 

callous 
Empfindungslosigkeit,  /.,    in- 

sensitiveness 
empor,  up  ;  forth 
Ende,  n.,  end 
endgiiltig,    final,     conclusive, 

ultimate 
endlich,  final 

Endiichkeit,f.,finiteness,  final- 
ity 
eng,  narrow 

entdecken,    to    discover;    tin- 
cover 
*entfallen,  to  fall  to  the  share 
(of) ;  to  escape  (the  memory) 
entfernen,  to  remove 
entfemt,  distant 
Entternung,  /.,  distance 
entgegeiisetzt,  opposite 
*enthaiten,  to  contain 
enthiiUen,  to  reveal ;  unveil 
entleeren,  to  empty  out 
entlehnen,  to  borrow 
*entneixmen,  to  take  away  ;  bor- 
row 
*entscheiden,  to  decide 
*entspi'echen,  to  correspond 
entsprechend,  correspanding 
Entstehen,  n.,  formation 
*entstehen,  to  begin,  originate, 

arise  ;  confront 
Entstehimg,     /.,     farmation, 

genesis 
*entweichen,  to  escape,  leak 
*entwerfen,  to  sketch,  portray 
entwickeln,  to  develop,  unroll 
Entwicklung,  /.,  development 
entwirx'en,  to  disentangle 


*entziehen,  to    withdraw ;     de- 
prive of 

entziffern,  to  decipher 

Entzug,  m.,  removal  (only 
used  as  a  suffix,  e.g.  Halo- 
genentzug) 

entziindlich,  inflammable 

er,  he 

erbauen,  to  build,  erect 

*erbleichen,  to  pale 

erblicken,  to  see,  discover ; 
catch  sight  of 

Erbse,  /.,  pea 

Erdboden,  m.,  ground 

Erde,  /.,  earth,  world,  ground 

ereignen,  to  happen 
*erfahren,  to  experience,  under- 
go 

Erfahrung,  /.,  experience 

erfassen,  to  lay  hold  of 
*erfinden,  to  invent 

Erfindung,  /.,  invention 

Erfolg,  m.,  result 

erfolgen,  to  result 

erfolglos,  unsuccessful 

erfolgreich,  successful 

evfordeTlich,requisite,necessary 

erfordern,  to  demand 

erforschen,  to  explore ;  in- 
vestigate 

Erforscher,  investigator  ;  ex- 
plorer 

Erforschiing,  /.,  investigation 
*erfrieren,  to  freeze  to  death 

erfiiilen,  to  fill ;  to  fulfil, 
accomplish 

Erganzen,  n.,  supplement 

erganzen,  to  complete 

sich  — ,  to  supplement  one 
another 
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*ergeben,  to  yield,  'produce 
sich  — ,  to  result 

Ergebnis,  n.,  result 

ergriinden,  to  fathom,    get   to 
the  bottom  of 
♦erhalten,  to  maintain,  sustain, 

preserve  ;  receive,  obtain 
*erheben,  to  elevate,  raise 

erhebJich,  important,  consider- 
able 

erhitzen,  to  heat 

erhohen,  to  raise,  increase 

Erhohxing,  /.,  elevation,  rise 

eriimem,  to  remind 

erkalten,  to  cool  down 

erkennbqr,  distinguishable 
♦erkennen,    to    recognise,    per- 
ceive 

Erkenntnis,  /.,  knowledge,  re- 
cognition 

erklaren,  to  explain,  interpret 

Erklingen,  n.,  sound 

erkundigen,  sich,  to  inquire 

erlauben,  to  allow,  permit 

erlautem,  to  explain 

Erlauterung,  /.,    explanation, 
illustration 

erleben,  to  live  to  see,  to  ex- 
perience 

eriedigen,  to  discharge 

erleichtem,  to  facilitate 
*erleiden,    to    undergo,    suffer, 

bear 
♦erloachen,  to  extinguish 

ennitteln,  to  find  out,  ascertain 

Ermittlung,    /.,    inquiry,    re- 
search 

ermoglichen,  to  render  possible 

emahren,  to  nourish,  support 
*emennen,  to  nominate,  appoint 


erneuem,  to  renew,  renovate 

ernsthafb,  serixms 

erortem,  to  disctiss 

erproben,  to  try,  test 

erregen,  to  excite  ;  cause,  gen- 
erate, arouse 

Erregung,  /.,  excitement 

erreichbar,    attainable,    vnthin 
reach 

erreichen,  to  attain,  reach 

errichten,  to  erect 
*erschaffen,  to  create 
*erscheinen,  to  appear 

Erscheinung,  /.,  phenomenon; 
appearance 

erschweren,    to    render    more 

difficult 
*ersehen,  to  perceive 

ersetzen,  to  replace 

ersirmen,  to  think  out,  invent 

erst,  first,  former  ;    at  first  ; 
only 

erstarren,    to  freeze  ;     become 
benumbed 

Erstarrung,  /.,  chill,  numbness 

Erstarrungspionkt,  m.,  freezing 
point 

erstaunen,  to  be  astonished 

erstens,  firstly 

erstrecken,  to  extend  ;  reach 

erteilen,  to  impart,  confer 
♦erwachsen,  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, arise 

erwannen,  to  heat 

erwarten,  to  expect 

erwecken,  to  initiate,  awaken 

erweisen,  to  prove ;  show 

erweitem,  to  enlarge 

Erweiterung,  /.,   enlargement, 
amplification 
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erwidern,  to  reply 
erwirken,  to  bring  about 
Erz,  n.,  ore 
erzahlen,  to  tell 
erzeugen,  to  prodtice 
Erzeugnis,  n.,  prodtict 
Erzeugung,  /.,  production 
es,  it 

Essigsaure,  /.,  acetic  acid 
elwa,  about ;  perhaps 
etwas,  something  ;  some  ;  rather 
evtl.  =eventuell,  perhaps^  pos- 


extrahieren,  to  extract 

Fabrik,  f.,  factory 

fahig,  capable  {of) ;  fit  {for) ; 
susceptible  {of) ;  able 

Fahigkeit,  /.,  capacity 
♦fahren,  to  move,  fare,  go 

Fall,  m.,  case  ;  fall 
♦fallen,  to  be  precipitated ;    to 
fall,  drop 

fallen,  to  precipitate 

falls,  supposing  that 

Farbe,  /.,  colour 

farben,  to  colour 

farblos,  colourless 

FSrbung,  /.,  colouring,  tinge 

fassen,  to    hold ;     apprehend, 

conceive  ;  fill  up 
.fast,  almost 

fehlen,  to  miss,  fail ;  be  absent 

Fehlen,  n.,  absence 

Fehler,  m.,  mistake 

Feier,  /.,    celebration ;     rest, 
holiday 

Feile,  f  .,  file,  filings 

fein,  delicate  ;  fine 

Feind,  m.,  enemy 


Feinheit,  /.,  delicacy 

Feld,  n.,  field 

Fenster,  n.,  vnndow 

fern,  far,  away 

femer,  further  ;  moreover 

Femrohr,  n.,  telescope 

Ferrisalz,  n.,  ferric  salt 

fest,  solid,  rigid,  stable,  hard 

Fest,  n.,  festival ;  holiday 
*festhalten,  to  holdfast ;  retain 

Festigkeit,  /.,  tenacity 

festlegen,  to  lay  down 

Festrede,  /.,  official  speech 

feststellen,  to  fix,  settle,  estab- 
lish, confirm 

Feststellung,  /.,  confirmation, 
conckision 

fett,  fat 

Fett,  n.,fat 

feucht,  moist,  humid,  danvp 

Feuchtigkeit,     /.,     humidity, 
dampness 

Feuer,  n.,fire 

feuerbestandig,  fire-proof 

Fieber,  n.,  fever 

filtrieren,  to  filter,  strain 
*finden,  to  find,  discover,  meet 
ivith 

sich  — ,  to  be  present 

flach,  flat 

Flache,  f.,face,  surface 

Flamme,  f.,  flame 

Flasche,  /.,  bottle,  phial 
*fliegen,  tofiy 
♦flieBen,  to  fiow,  run  ;  melt 

Flocke,  f.,  flake 

fliichtig,  volatile 

FluBeisen,  n.,  ingot  iron 

fliiBig,  fluid,  liquid  ;  fusible 

FluBigkeit,  /.,  liquid  ;  fluidity 
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folgen,  to  follow 
folgem,  to  infer 
Folgerung,  /.,  conclusion 
Folgezeit,  /.,  time  follovnng 
folglich,  consequently 
fordem,  to  require  ;   demand 
fordem,  to  further,    advance  ; 

benefit ;  expedite 
Forderung,  /.,  demand,  claim 
Formel,  f.,  formula,  form 
Formylsaure,  f.,' formic  acid 
Forscher,  m.,  investigator 
Forschtmg,  /.,  investigation 
fortpflanzen,  to  propagate 
Fortpflanzung,/.,  propagation 
fortschreitend,  progressive 
Fortschritt,  m.,  advance,  pro- 
gress 
fortwahrend,  permanent 
Frage,  /.,  question 
fraglich,  questionable,  doubtful 
frei,  free 

Freiheit,  f.,  freedom 
freilich,  really 
freimachen,  to  liberate 
fremd,  strange  ;  foreign 
fremdartig,    strange ;     hetero- 
geneous 
friih,  early 

fuhren,  to  lead  ;  carrv 
Fuhrung,  /.,  guidance 
fullen,  to  fill,  stuff 
Fiillung,  f.,  filling 
fiinf,  five 
fiir,  for 

FuB,  m.,foot  ;  bottom,  founda- 
tion, ba^e 
FuBganger,  pedestrian 

Gabel,  f.,fork 


Gans,  /.,  goose 

ganz,  quite 

gar,  at  all 

garnicht,  not  at  all 

Gas,  n.,  gas 

gasformig,  gaseous 

Gattung,  /.,  kind,  class,  sort 
*gebaren,  to  bear  ;  produce 
*geben,  to  give 

es  gibt,  there  is  or  are 

Gebiet,  n.,  province,  sphere 

Gebilde,  n.,  structure 

geboren,  born 

Gebrauch,  m.,  use 

Gebriider,  m.,  brothers 

Gedanke,  m.,  thought,  idea 

Gedankengang,    m.,    order    of 
thought 

geeignet,  suitable 

Gefalle,  n.,  gradient,  slope 

GefaB,  n.,  vessel ;  handle 

gegen,  towards 

Gegenausserung,   /.,    contrary 
view 

Gegensatz,  m.,  contrast 

gegenseitig,  mutual 

gegeniiber,  against ;  opposite 

gegeniiberliegend,  opposite 
*gegenuberstehen,  to  face,   op- 
pose 

Gegen  wart,  /.,  presence  ;  pre- 
sent time 

Geguer,  m.,  opponent 

Gehalt,  m.,  contents 
*gehen,  to  go 

vor  sich  — ,  to  occur,  take 
place 

gehoren,  to  belong  (J,o) 

Geist,    m.,   spirit,   soul ;    in- 
telligence ;  ghost 
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geistig,  intellectual  ;  spirittml 

gekraiiselt,  rippled 

gekriiimnt,  curved 

gelangen,  to  reach,  attain 

gelaufig,  current 

gelb,  yellow 

Gelee,  n.,  jelly 
*gelingen,  to  succeed 

gelten,  to  he  valid,  hold  good 

GeltTing,  /.,  value,  worth 

gemaB,  according  to 

gemeinsam,  common 

Gemenge,  n.,  mixture 

Gemisch,  n.,  mixture 

genau,  accurate,  exact 

Genauigkeit,  /.,  accuracy 

geniigen,  to  suffice 

geniigend,  sufficient 

GenuB,      m.,      use ;       enjoy- 
ment 

genial,  ingenious  ;   gifted 
*genie6en,  to  enjoy 

gepaart,  co-ordinated ;  paired 

Gerade,  /.,  straight  line 

gerade,  straight,  direct  ;  quite  ; 
just 

geradeswegs,  straightway 

geradlinig,  rectilinear 

Gerat,  n.,  tool,  implement 
*geraten,  to    come    upon,    get ; 
prosper 

Gerbstoff,  m.,  tannin 

gering,  small 

geringf iigig,  insignificant 

Geruch,  m.,  smell 

gesamt,  whole,  entire 

Gesamtheit,  /.,  totality,  sum 
*geschehen,  to  happen 

Geschichte,  /.,  history  ;  story 

Geschwindigkeit,  /.,  velocity 


Gesellschaft,  /.,    society,    com- 
pany 

Gesetz,  n.,  law 

GetsetzmaBigkeit,  /.,  regular- 
ity 

Gesicht,  m.,  sight 

Gesichtspunkt,    m.,    point    of 
view 

gesondert,  separately 

Gestalt,  /. ,  form,  figure 

GestandniB,  n.,  confession 

gestatten,  to  allow,  permit 

gewahren,  to  guarantee ;  grant ; 
afford 

Gewerbe,  n.,  trade 

Gewicht,  n.,  weight 

gewichtsanalytiseh,    gravimet- 
ric 

Gewichtsteil,      m.,     paft     by 
weight 
*gewinnen,  to  obtain 

Gewinnung,/.,  extraction;  gain- 
ing 

gewiB,  certain,  assured 

Gewissen,  n.,  conscience  ;  con- 
sciousness 

gewissermaBen,  in    a    certain 
measure 

gewohnlich,  tisual 
*gieBen,  to  pour  ;  cast 

Gift,  n.,  poison 

Gitter,  n.,  lattice 

Glanz,  m.,  lustre,  gloss,  glow, 
glare 

glanzen,  to  shine 

glanzend,  brilliant 

Glas,  n.,  glass 

Glaskiihler,  m.,  glass  condenser 

glatt,  smooth 

glauben,  to  believe 
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gleich,  cquul,  similar  ;   level 

gleichartig,  sittiilar 

gleicherweise,  in  like  manner 

gleichformig,    uniform,    even  ; 
monotonons 

Gleichformigkeit,  /.,  unijorw,- 
ity 

Gleicljgewicht,  n.,  equilibrium, 
balance 
*gleichkommen,  to  equal 

gleichmaBig,   uniform  ;    simi- 
lar ;  symmetrical ;  equal 

Gleichnis,  n.,  simile 

Gleichiong,  /.,  equation 

gleich wertig,  equivalent 

gleichzeitig,  simultaneous;  con- 
temporary 

Glied,  n.,  tnember,  degree 

gliicken,  to  prosper,  turn   out 
tvell 

gliicklich,  happy 

gliihen,  to  make  red  hot  ,    glow 

Gott,  m.,  god 

Grad,  m.,  degree 

Greiize,  /.,  boundary,  limit 

griecliisc'li,  Greek 

grob,  large  ;  coarse 

groB,  big 

GroBe,    /.,     magnittide,     size, 
quantity 

GroBenordnung,  /.,  magnitude 

groBenteils,  mainly,  to  a  large 
extent 

GroBmutter,  /.,  grandmother 

griibeln,  to  brood,  ;    rummage 

griin,  green 

Grund,  m.,  reason 

Grundlage,  /.,  basis 

grtindlegend,  fundamental 

griindlich,  fundameiital 


Grundlinie,  /.,  outline 
grundsatzlich,  fundamental 
Gruppe,  /.,  group 
giiltig,  valid 
Giiltigkeit,  /.,  validity 
Guinmi,  n.,  rubber  ;  gum 
GuBeisen,    n.,    cast    iron,   pig 

iron 
gut,  good 

Haar,  n.,  hair 

haben,  to  have 

halb,  half 

Halbkreis,  m.,  semicircle 

halbkreisformig,  semicircular 

Halfte,  /.,  half 
*halten,    to    hold,    keep  ;    con- 
sider 

haltig,  containing  (as  a  suffix 
in  compounds) 

handeln,  to  treat  of 

es    handelt    sich    um,  it 
concerns 

handlich,  handy 

hart,  hard 

harten,  to  harden 

Haufchen,  n,,  little  heap 

Haufen,  m.,  heap 

haufig,  frequent 

Haufigkeit,  f.,  frequency 

Haupt,  n.,  head  ;    (as   prefix 
in  compounds)   main,  chief 

hauptsachlich,  mainly 

Hauptsatz,  m.,    main   point ; 
axiom 

Hauptwort,  n.,  noun 

Haus,  n.,  house 

heftig,  energetic  ;  violent 

heilen,  to  heal 

heilig,  holy 
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Heilmittel,  n.,  remedy 
Heilwirkung,  /.,  healing  action 
heiB,  hot 

♦heiCen,  to  he  called  ;  name 
Heiztmg,  /.,  heating 
hell,  bright ;  clear 
hemmen,  to  stop,  check 
herab,  dkrwn 

herabdriicken,    to    lower,    de- 
press :  press  down 
♦herabfallen,  to  fall  down 
Herabsetzung,   /.,    redttction  ; 

degradation 
*heranwachsen,  to  grow  up 
*heranziehen,  to  draw  on,  quote 
heraus,  out 

herausbilden,  to  elaborate,  de- 
velop 
Herausgabe,  /.,  editing  ;    edi- 
tion ;  giving  back 
*hera\i8greifen,    to   single    out ; 

choose  at  random 
herausstellen,  to  expose 
sich  — ,  to  turn  out 
herbeifiihren,  to  give  rise  to 
*hereinkoinmen,     to     intrude ; 
enter 
herrlich,  gfand 
herrschen,  to  prevail ;  rule 
herriihren,  to  proceed   (from), 

originate  (in) 
herstammen,     to     be     derived 

(from) 
herstellen,  to  produce,  prepare 
HersteUung,  /.,    manufacture, 

production  ;  restoration 
herum,  round  about 
*hervorbringen,      to     prodtice, 

evoke 
*hervopgehen,  to  proceed,  result 


hervorragend,  protninent 
*hervorrufen,  to  call  forth 

Hervortreten,  n.,  appearance 

heute,  to-day 

hier,  here 

hieraus,  from  this 

hierbei,  hereby  ;   in  this  way  ; 
in  this  case 

hierdurch,  through  this 

hierher,  hither 

bis    hierher,    until    now, 
hitherto  ;  so  far 

hierin,  herein 

hiermit,  herewith 

hiernach,    hereupon ;     accord- 
ing to  this 

hiervon,  from  this 

hierzu,  to  this  end  ;  moreover 

Hilfe,  /.,  help 

HUfsmittel,      n.,      expedients, 
ends 

Himmel,  m.,  heaven 

hin,  away  from 

Hinblick,  m.,  prospect 

im  —  auf,  with  regard  to 

hindurch,  throughout 

liindurchpressen,     to     squeeze 
through 

hineia,  in 

hineinleuchten,  to  let  in  light 

hingegen,  on  the  other  hand  ; 
whereas 

hinreichend,  sufficient 

Hinsicht,/.,  view,  consideration 
in  —  auf,  with  regard  to 

hinsichtlich,  with  regard  to 

hinstellen,  to  represent 

hinter,  hind  ;  behind 

Hintergrxind,  m.,  background 
*hiaweisen,  to  indicate 
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hinwiderum,  agahi,  once  more ; 
on  the  other  hand 

hinzuf  iigen,  to  add 

Hinziinahme,  /.,  addition 

Hitze,  J.i  heat 

hoch,  high 

hochmolekular,  of  high  mo- 
lecular weight 

hoffentlieh,  it  is  to  he  hoped 

Hohe,  /.,  height 

Hohlraum,  m.,  hollow  space 

Holz,  n.,  wood 

Hiille,  /.,  cover  :  veil ;  envelope 

ich,  / 

ihn,  him 

ihr,  you;  to  her  ;  her;  their 

immer,  always 

immerhin,  always  ;  after  all 

indem,  whilst 

indes,  meanwhile  ;  however 

indessen,  m,eanwhile 

infolge,  as  a  result  of 

infolgedessen,  therefore 

Inhalt,  m.,  contents,  capacity 

inhaltsreich,  weighty ;  com- 
prehensive ;  significant 

iimen,  within 

iimerhalb,  roithin;  onthe inside 

insbesondere,  specially 

insofem,  so  far  ;  in  so  far  as 

inzwischen,  meanwhile 

irgendein,  any  at  all 

irgendwelcher,       anysoever ; 
someone 

Isolator,  m.,  insulator 

isolieren,  to  insulate 

ja,  yes ;  indeed 
jah,  sudden,  abrupt 


Jahr,  n.,  y^ar 

Jahrhondert,  n.,  century 

jahrlich,  yearly 

je,  ever,  in  any  case  ;  before 
comparatives  and  followed 
by  desto,  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  . 
e.g.  je  mehr,  desto  besser 

jedenfalls,  in  any  case 

jeder,  every,  each 

iedoch, -nevertheless,  yet 

jemand,  somsone 

jener,  that 

jetzig,  present 

jetzt,  now 

jeweilSs  in  every  case 

Jod,  n,,  iodine 

Kali,  n.,  potash,  potassium 
hydroxide 

KalHauge,  /.,  potash  lye 

Kalium-Chromat,  n.,  potas- 
sium chromxite 

Kalk,  m.,  lime 

kalt,  cold 

Kalte,  /.,  cold,  frigidity 

Kaltebad,  n.,  freezing  mixture 

Kaltemischung,  /.,  freezing 
mixture 

Kante,  /.,  edge 

Karbonsaure,  /.,  carbonic  acid 

kaufen,  to  buy 

kauflich,  commercial 

Kaufmann,  m.,  shopkeeper 

kaiim,  hardly 

kehren,  to  turn 

Keim,  m.,  nucleus ;  germ ; 
origin 

keiri,  no,  not  any 

keinerlei,  of  no  kind  ;  not  any 

keineswegs,  by  no  means 
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Kenntnis,  /.,  knowledge 

kennzeichen,    to    mark,    char- 
acterise 

Kennzeichen,  n.,  cJiaracteristic 

keramisch,  ceramic 

Kern,  m.,  nucleus 

Kernpunkt,  m.,  gist ;    strong - 
point 

Kessel,  m.,  boiler  ;  kettle 

Kieselerde,  /.,  silica 

Kieselzinkerz,      n.,     siliceous 
calamine 

Kitt,  m.,  cement 

kitten,  to  cement 

klar,  clear 

noch  nicht  im  klaren 
sein,  not  yet  to  see  one's 
way  {about  something) 

klarlegen,  to  clarify 

Klasse,  /.,  class,  rank 

kleben,   to  cleave  {to) ;  fasten 
{unth  paste  or  glue) 

Knall,  m.,  detonation 

Knallquecksilber,  n., fulminate 
of  mercury 

Knallsaure,  f.,fulminic  acid 

Knoten,  m.,  node  ;  knot 

kniipfen,  to  unite 

Kochsalz,  n.,  kitchen  salt 

Kohle,  /.,  charcoal,  coal,  carbon 

Kohlenoxyd,  n.,  carbon  mon- 
oxide 

Kohleiasatire,    /.,    carbon    di- 
oxide 

KohlenstoS,  m.,  carbon 

Kohlenwasserstoff,  m.,  hydro- 
carbon 

Kolben,     m.,    piston ;      large 
bottle  ;  club 
•kornmen,  to  come 


zustande  kommen,  to  fake 
place,  come  about 
komplizieren,  to  com,plicate 
komprimieren,  to  compress 
Konigsrinde,  /.,  calisaya  bark 
*koiinen,  to  be  able 
konsequent,  consecutive ;  con- 

sistent 
koppeln,  to  couple  ;  double 
Korn,  n.,  grain 
Korper,  w.,  body 
Elraft,     /.,     force ;      power ; 

strength 
kraft,  on  the  strength  of 
Icraftig,  strong 
Kreis,  m.,  circle 
Krieg,  m,.,  war 
Kristall,  m.,  crystal 
Krone,  /.,  crown 
Kronglas,  n.,  crown  glass 
Kropf,  m.,  goitre 
Kugel,  /.,  ball,  sphere,  globe 
kiihlen,  to  cool 
Kiihler,  m.,  condenser 
Kiihling,  /.,  cooling 
Kiihlrohr,  n.,  cooling  tube 
Kunst,  /.,  art 
kiinstlich,  artificial 
Kupfer,  n.,  copper 
kupfern,  of  copper 
kvirz,  short 

bis  vor  kurzen,  until  re- 
cently 
kurzlebig,  shortlived 
kurzweg,  for  short 

Ladung,  /.,  charge  ;  load 
Lage,  /.,   position  ;     attitude  ; 

state 
lang,  long 
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lange,  for  a  long  time 

langsam,  slow 
*lassen,  to  allow  ;  cause 

lasten,  to  press  heavily  upon 

Laufbahn,  /.,  career 
*laiifen,  to  run 

laut,  loud  ;  audible 

laiiten,  to  sound,  run,  read 

leben,  to  live 

leer,  empty 

Lehrbuch,  n.,  textbook,  manual 

Lehre,  /.,  theory  ;  doctrine 

lehren,  to  teach 

Lehrer,  m.,  instructor 

Leib,  m.,  body 

leicht,  easy  ;  light 

Leiohtigkeit,  f.,  facility,  ease 
*leiden,  to  suffer 

leider,  unfortunately 

leiten,  to  lead,  guide 

Leiter,  m. ,  conductor ;  f. ,  ladder 

Leitfahigkeit,  /.,  conductivity 

Leitvermogen,  n.,    conducting 
power 
♦lesen,  to  read 

letzt,  last,  ultimate 

letzter,  latter 

letzthin,  ultimately 

leuchten,  to  emit  light,  shine 

leuchtend,  bright,  luminous 

Leute,  m.,  people 

Licht,  n.,  light 

Lichterglanz,  m.,  radiance 

liebevoU,  loving 

lief  em,  to   deliver,   yield,  pro- 
duce, supply 
*liegen,  to  lie,  be  recumbent 

Linie,  /.,  line 

Linse,  /.,   lens;     lentil ;    pen- 
dulum-bob 


locker,  loose 
lokalisierbar,  localisable 
losen,      to     dissolve  ;       solve ; 

loosen 
loslich,  soluble 
Loslichkeit,  /.,  solubility 
Losung,  /.,  solution 
loten,  to  solder 
Luft,  /.,  air 
Luftfeuchtigkeit,     /.,      atmo- 

spJieric  moisture 
Luftraiim,  m,.,  airfilled  space 

Macht,  /.,  might,  power 
machtig,  mighty 
Madehen,  n.;  girl 
Mai,  ti.,  time,  occasion 
Maler,  m.,  painter 
man,  one 
mancher,  many  a 
Mangan,  n.,  manganese 
Mangel,  m.,  lack,  deficiency 
mannigfaltig,  various,  manifold 
Mannigfaltigkeit,  /.,  variety 
Mantel,  m.,  surface  ;   jacket  ; 

cloak 
Marmor,  m.,  marble 
MaB,  n.,  measure,  degree 
maBanalytisch,  volumetric 
Masse,  /.,  mass 
maBgebend,  authoritative,  de- 
cisive 
MaBstab,    m.,    scale  ;     rider  ; 

meamiring  rod 
Materie,  /.,  matter 
Mauer,  /.,  wall 
mehr,  ')nore 
mehrbaslsch,  polybasic 
mehrfach,  multij)le,  manifold 
mehrtagig,  of  several  days 
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meinen,  to  think,  believe  ;  sig- 
nify 
meist,  most ;  mostly 

am  meisten,  for  the  m,ost 
part 
Menge,  /.,  quantity,  amount 
Mensch,  m.,  human  being 
merklich,  inarked,  noticeable 
*messen,  to  measure 
"Messer,  n.,  knife 
Messing,  n.,  brass 
Messung,  /.,  tneasurement 
Methode,  /.,  method 
mich,  me 
minder,  less 
mindestens,  at  least 
Mischbarkeit,  /.,  miscibility 
mischen,  to  mix,  blend,  alloy 
Mischving,  /.,  mixture 
miBgliieken,  to  fail 
MiBtrauen,  n.,  suspicion 
MiBverstandnis,  n.,  misunder- 

standing 
mit,  vnth 

Mitarbeiter,  m.,  collaborator 
mitfiihren,  to  carry  along  with 
Mithilfe,  /.,  assistance 
Mitte,  /.,  middle 
mitteilen,  to  communicate 
MitteUixng,  /.,  com,munication 
Mittel,     n.,     means ;      agent, 

mediutn 
Mittelpunkt,  m.,  centre 
mittels,  by  means  of 
mittler,  medium,  average 
*m6gen,  to  care  to  ;  be  able  to 
moglich,  possible 
moglichst,  as  much  as  possible 
Molekel,  /.,    or    Molekiil,    n., 
molecule 


miihevoU,  troublesome 
*miissen,  to  have  to 
Muster,  n.,  pattern,  sample 
Mut,  m.,  courage 
Mutter,  /.,  mother 
Mutterlauge,  /.,  mother  liquid 

nach,  after  ;    to  ;    according  to 

nachdem,  after 

naehdenken,   to   think,   reflect, 
consider 

Naehdenken,  n.,  reflection 

naeheinander,  one  after  dnother 

Nachhall,     m.,     reverberation, 
echo 

nachher,  afterwards 

Nachruf,  tn.,  obituary  notice 
*nachstehen,  to  be  inferior  {to), 
follow 

Nachweis,  m.,  proof 

nachweisbar,  provable,  demon- 

strable 
*nachweisen,  to  indicate  ;  prove 

nackt,  naked,  bare 

Nadel,  /.,  needle 

nahe,  near,  slose 

nahezu,  nearly 

Nahrung,  f.,food 

Name,  m.,  name 

namentlieh,  by  name  ;  especi- 
ally, in  particular 

namlich,  same  ;    namely  ;    of 
course 

Narkose,  /.,  narcosis 

naB,  wet 

Natrium,  n.,  sodium 

Natronlauge,  f.,    sodium   hy- 
drate 

Naturforscher,  m.,  naturalist 

naturlieh,  natural 
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Nebel,  m.,  mist,  fog 

neben,  besides 

Nebenwirkung,  /.,    subsidiary 
effect 
*nehrQen,  to  take 

neigen,  to  bend ;  incline,  slope, 
decline 

nein,  no 
*nennen,  to  name;  call 

Nennung,  /.,  mention,  naming 

Netz,  n.,  net 

neu,  new 

Neuerschaff ung,  /. ,  new  erection 

Neusilber,  n.,  German  silver 

Neiizeit,  /.,  modern  times 

nicht,  not 

Nichtleitvjr,  m.,  non-conductor 

nichtsdestoweniger,     neverthe- 
less 

nie,  never 

hieder,  low,  inferior  ;  down 

niederlegen,  to  lay  down,  de- 
posit 

Niederschlag,  m.,    precipitate, 
sediment 

niedrig,  low 

niemals,  never 

niemand,  nobody 

nirgends,  nowhere     • 

noch,  yet,  still 

nochmals,  once  more 

notwendig,  necessary 

notwendigerweise,  necessarily 

Null,  /.,  nought,  zero 

null,  null 

NuUpunkt,  m.,  zero  point 
*nullwerden,  to  become  zero 

nun,  now 

nunmehr,  by  this  time,  hence- 
forth 


ntir,  only 
niitzlich,  useful 
Nutzlosigkeit,  /.,  vselessness 

oben,  above 

ober,  upper 

Oberflache,  /.,  surface 

oberhalb,  above 

obgleich,  although 

obig,  above-mentioned 

Object! V,  n.,  lens  ;  objective 

obwalten,  to  prevail 

obwohl,  although 

oder,  or 

Ofen,  m.,  stove  ;  oven 

offenbar,  obvious,  evident 

Offnving,  /.,  opening,  aperture, 

slot 
OflEnungswinkel,  m.,     angular 

aperture 
oft,  often 

Okular,  n.,  eye-piece 
Ol,  w.,  oil 
ordnen,  to  arrange 
Organismus,  m.,  organism 
Ort,  m.,  position,  place 

paaren,  to  pair  ;  sort,  match 
Parabel,  /.,  parabola 
passend,  suitable 
peinlich,  painstaking ;  painful 
Personlichkeit,  /.,  personality 
Pflanze,  /.,  plant 
Phanomen,  n.,  phenomenon 
Phosphor,  m.,  phosphorus 
Phosphor  vasserstoff,  m.,  phos- 

phoretted  hydrogen 
Platte,  /.,  disc  ;    plate,  dish 

plate  (photo) 
polieren,  to  poli^ih 
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poros,  porous 
Porzellan,  n.,  china 
Praparat,  n.,  preparation 
Prinzip,  n.,  principle 
prinzipiell,  on  principle 
Privatdozent,  m.,     unsalaried 

lecturer  at  a  university 
Promille,  n.,    thousandth,   per 

thousand 
Prozent,  n.,  per  cent. 
prozentuell,  percentage 
priifen,  to  examine  ;  test 
Priifung,  /.,  examination  ;  test 
Punkt,  m.,  point 

Quecksilber,  n.,  mercury 
Quelle,  /.,  source  ;  fountain 
quer,  transverse  ;  oblique 
Querschnitt,  m.,  cross-section 

rasch,  quick 
Rauch,  m.,  smoke 
rauchen,  to  smoke 
Raum,  m.,  space  ;  room 
raumlich,  dimensional 
Rechnvmg,  /.,  calculation 
recht,  right ;     straight ;     pro- 
per, cwrect,  lawful 
Recht,  n.,  right ;  law  ;  justice 

mit  — ,  rightly 
Rede,  /.,  speech 
reden,  to  speak 
Regel,  /.,  rule 

in  der  — ,  as  a  rule 
Reibung,  f.,  friction 
reich,  rich 
reiehlich,  abundant 
Reihe,  /.,  series  ;  row 
rein,  pure 
reinigen,  to  purify 


Reinigimg,  /.,  refinement ; 
purification 

I'eproduzierbar,  reproducible 

Rest,  m.,  residue 

Rhodan,  n.,  thiocyanogen 

Rhodanammoniumlosung,  /., 
ammonium  thiocyanate  solu- 
tion 

richten,  to  adjust,  regidate ; 
direct 

sich  nach  etwas  — ,  to  be 
determined  by,  conform 
to  something 

richtig,  correct 

Riehtigkeit,  /.,  correctness,  ac- 
curacy 

Richtung,  /.,  direction 

Rinde,  /.,  crust  ;  hark 

ringsumher,  round  about 

roh,  crude  ;  rough,  coarse 

Rohr,  n.,  tube,  pipe 

Rohrzucker,  m.,  cane  sugar 

Rolle,  /.,  part,  rdle 

roUen,  to  roll,  revolve 

rosten,  to  rust 

rot,  red 

rotlich,  reddish 

Riicken,  m.,  back 

RiickfluB,  m.,  reflux 

riickgangig,  reversible  ;  retro- 
grade 

Riickstand,     tn.,     remainder, 
rest,  residue 
*rufen,  to  call 

Ruhe,  /.,  rest 

ruhen,  to  rest 

riihren,  to  stir  ;  touch 

Rustzeng,  m.,  equipment 

sagen,  to  say,  tell,  speak 
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Salpeter,  n.,  nitre 
Salpetersaure,  /.,  nitric  acid 
Salz,  n.,  salt 
salzsauer,  hydrochloric 
Salzsaure,  /.,  hydrochloric  acid 
sammeln,  to  collect,  gather 
samtlich,  all;  entire;  collective 
sattigen,  to  saturate 
Sattigung,  /.,  saturation 
Satz,  m.,    theorem  ;     setting  ; 

sentence 
sauer,  acid,  sour 
sauem,  to  acidulate 
Sauerstoff,  m.,  oxygen 
Saugpumpe,  /.,  suction  pump 
Saure,  /.,  acid 

Saurechlorid,  n.,  acid  chloride 
Schall,  m.,  sound 
Schar,  /.,     set  ;      hand,     herd, 

crowd 
scharf,  pungent  ;  sharp 
Scharfe,  /.,  sharpness 
Scheibe,  /.,  disc  ;  slice 
Scheidewand,  /.,   diaphragm  ; 

partition  wall 
Schein,  m.,  light,  lustre 
*scheinen,  to     seem,     appear ; 

shine 
schenken,  to     bestow,     grant ; 

pour  out ;  fill 
Schicht,  /.,  layer 
Schicksal,  n.,fate 
*schieben,  to  push 
schildern,  to  describe,  depict 
schimmern,  to  gleam,  twinkle 
*schlagen,  to  strike,  beat,  hit 
Schlagwort,  n.,  catchword 
schlecht,  bad 
*8chleifen,  to  grind,  whet 
schleudern,  to  throw 


*schlieBen,  to  conclude  ;    shut, 
close  ;  lock 

schlieBlich,  finally 

SchloB,  n.,  lock  ;  castle 

SchluB,  m.,  conclusion 

Schliifiel,  m,.,  key 

Schlufifolgerung,  /.,  deduction 

schmecken,  to  taste 

schmelzbar,  fusible 

Schmelzbarkeit,  /.,  fusibility 

Schmelze,  f.,  fusion 

schmelzen,  to    melt,    dissolve, 
fuse 

Schmelziteinperatiir,  /..  melting 
temperature 

schmerzhaft,  painful 

Schmiedeeisen,  n. ,  wrought  iron 

schmiicken,  to  adorn,  decorate 

Schnee,  m.,  snow 
*sclineiden,  to  cut 

schneien,  to  snow 

schnell,  quick 

Schnitt,  m.,  section  ;  cut 

schon,  already,  certainly 

schon,  beautiful 

schonen,    to    he    sparing    of ; 
treat  with  consideration 

schonend,       sparing  ;        con- 
siderate ;  indulgent 

Schranke,  /.,  barrier 

Schreibweise,  /.,  symbolism 

schrittweise,  step  by  step 

Schuld,  /. ,  fault ;  debt 

Schiissel,  /.,  plate 

schiitteln,  to  shake 

schwach,  iveak 

schwachen,  to  weaken 

schwarz,  black 

schwarzen,  to  blacken 

Schwefel,  m.,  sulphur 
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Schwefelsaure,  /.,  sulphuric 
acid 

schweflig,  sulphurous 

schwer,  heavy  ;  difficult 

Schwere,  /.,  gravity  ;    weight 

schwerloslich,  slightly  soluble 

schwierig,  difficult 

Schwierigkeit,  /.,  difficulty 

Schwingung,  /.,  oscillation 

Schwung,  impetus  ;  swing 

sechs,  six 

See,  m.,  lake 

Seele,  /.,  soul 

Sehfeld,  n.,  field  of  vision 

sehr,  very 

Seide,  /.,  silk 

Seidenglanz,  m.,  silky  lustre 

sein,  his  ;  its 

sein,  to  be 

seinerzeit,  in  his  time 

seinesgleichen,  of  its  kind 

seit,  since 

Seite,  /.,  side 

seitig,  sided  (sufifix  in  com- 
pounds, e.g.  sechsseitig, 
hexagoTial) 

seitlich,  sideways 

selbst,  self;  even 

von  — ,  spontaneously 

Selbstentziindlichkeit,  spon- 
taneous inflammability 

selbststandig,      independent, 
separate 

selbst verstandlich,  self-evident 

sel.t'^n,  rare 

seltsam,  strange 

senkrecht,  perpendicular 

setzen,  to  put,  set,  place 

sich,  self,  selves 

an  — ,  in  itself 


sicherlich,  surely 

Sicht,  /.,  sight 

sichtbar,  visible 

sie,  she  ;  they 

Siede,  /.,  boiling 

sieden,  to  boil 

Silber,  n.,  silver 

Sinn,  m,.,  sense  ;  mind ;  meaning 

Sinus,  m.,  sine 

Sitz,  m.,  seat 
*sitzen,  to  sit 

Skala,  /.,  scale 

so,  so  ;  as 

sobald,  as  soon  as 

sodann,  after  that 

soeben,  just 

sofort,  at  once 

sogar,  even 

sogenannt,  so-called 

sogleich,  at  once 

solcher,  sux:h 

*sollen,     to     be     supposed     to, 
obliged  to  ;  owe 

somit,  consequently 

sonder,      vjithoui  ;       special ; 
separate 

sonderlich,  special 

sondern,  but ;  to  separate,  dis- 
tinguish 

Sonderstelliing,  /.,  exceptional 
position 

Sonne,  /.,  sun 

Sonnensystem,  n. ,  solar  system 

sonst,  othervnse 

Sorgfalt,  /.,  carefulness 

sorgfaltig,  careful 

soweit,  so  far 

sowie,  as  also 

sowohl  .  .  .  wie,  both  .  .  .  and 

spalten,  to  split 
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Spaltung,  /.,  splitting 

spannen,  to  stretch 

Spannung,  /.,  tension,  strain 

spat,  late 

Speise,  f.,food,  meal 

speziell,  special 

spezifisch,  specific 

Spezifitat,  /.,  specificity 

spharisch,  spherical 

Spiel,  n.,  play,  game 

spielen,  to  play 

Sprache,  /.,  language 
*sprechen,  to  speak 
*springen,  to  jump  ;  hurst 

sprode,  brittle 

spriihen,  to  sparkle  ;  sprinkle, 
spray 

Stahl,  m.,  steel 

stammen,  to   he   derived,    ori- 
ginate 

Stand,  m.,  state,  condition 
*standhalten,  to  stand  firm 

Standpunkt,     m.,     point     o/ 
vietv 

stark,  strong 

Starke,  /.,  strength 

Starr,  rigid 

stationar,  steady 

statt,  instead 
*stattfinden,  to  take  place 
*statthaben,  to  take  place 

statthaft,  admissible,  valid 

Staub,  m.,  dust 

staunenswert,  remarkable 

stechend,  penetrating 
stecken,  to  he  involved,  he  in- 
herent, stick 
*8tehen,  to  stand 
*steigen,  to  rise 
steigern,  to  increase 


Steigerung,  f.,  raising,  intensi- 
fying 

Stein,  m.,  stone 

Stella,  /,,  place 

an  —  treten,  to  take  the 
place  (of) 

stellen,  to  place 

Stellung,  /.,  position 
*sterben,  to  die 

Stern,  m.,  star 

stets,  continually  ;  always 

Stickstoff,  n.,  nitrogen 

stillen,  to  he  silent 

stillend,  soothing 

Stim,  /.,  forehead  ;  front 

Stoff,  m.,  body  ;    matter,  sub- 
stance ;  material,  cloth 

storen,  to  disturb,  interrtipt 

St6rung,  /.,  disturbance 
*stojBen,  to  shove  ;  knock 

Strahl,  m.,   ray  ;  flash  ;  jet  ; 
bolt ;  radius 

strahlen,  to  shine  ;  to  emit  rays 

Strahler,  m.,  radiator 

Strahliing,  /.,  radiation 

strecken,  to  stretch 
*streichen,     to    stroke,     graze  ; 
strike  {a  match) ;  ixtend 

Streichholz,  n,,  match 

Streif,  m.,  streak 

Strich,  m.,  stroke 

Strichvalenz,  /.,   straight   line 
bond 

Strom,  m.,  current ;  stream 

stromen,  to  stream 

Stromfaden,  m. ,  filament 

Stromkreis,  m.,  circuit 

stromlos,  without  current 

Stromimg,  /.   stream,  fiow 

Stiick,  n.,  piece,  bit 
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Stufe,  /.,  step,  degree,  stage 
Stixnde,  /.,  hour 
Substanz,  /.,  substance 
suchen,  to  seek 
Sumpf,  m.,  swamp 
Siinde,  /.,  sin 

Sylvesterabend,      m..      New 
Yearns  Eve 

Tag,  m.,  day 

zu     Tage     liegen,    to    be 
manifest 
Tat,  /.,  deed  ;  fact 

in  der  — ,  in  reality 
Tatsache,  f.,fact 
tatsachlich,  actual 
tausend,  thousand 
Technik,  /.,  technical  science  ; 

arts 
Teil,  m.  and  n.,  part 

zum  Telle,  partly 
teilbar,  divisible 
teilen,  to  divide,  share,  separate 
Teilchen,  n.,  particle 
teilweise,  partly 
tief,  deep 
Tiet,  n.y  animal 
Tisch,  m.,  table 
Titan,  n.,  titanium 
titrieren,  to  titrate 
Tod,  m.,  death 
Todsiinde,  /.,  deadly  sin 
Ton,  n.,  clay  ;  tone 
Tonerde,  /.,  alumina 
Tonware,  /.,  piece  of  pottery 
Topfer,  m.,  potter 
Topferfarbe,  /.,  pottery  colour 
trage,  slow 
*tragen,  to  bear,  carry,  support 
Trager,  m.,  carrier 


Tragheit,  /.,  inertia  ;    persist- 
ence ;  slowness,  indolence 

Tragweite,  /.,  range 
*treffen,  to  hit,  reach,  come  upon 

trennen,  to  separate 
*treten,  to  walk,  step,  go 

trocken,  dry 

Trockene,  /.,  dryness 

trocknen,  to  dry 

Tropfen,  m.,  drop 

trotz,  in  spite  of 

trotzdem,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that 

Tuch,  n.,  cloth 

Tiir,  /.,  door 

Typ,  m.,  type 

Type,  /.,  type  (printing) 

iibel,  evil 

tJbeltat,  /.,  misdeed 

liber,  above 

iiberall,     everywhere;     at     all 
limes 

iiberblicken,  to  survey,  glance 
over 

iiberdies,  moreover 

iibereinstimmen,  to  agree 

tlbereinstimmiing,    /.,    agree- 
ment 

iiberfiihrbar,  convertible 

iiberfiihren,  to  transport  ;  con- 
vince 

tjberfiihrung,    /.,    transporta- 
tion ;  conviction 

Ubergang,  m.,  transition 
*Ubergehen,  to    go    over,    pass 

over,  be  transferred  - 
*iibergief3en,  to  pour  on  ;  spill 

viberhaupt,  generally,    on    the 
whole 
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iiberlagern,  to  superimpose 
sich  — ,  to  overlap 

iiberlegen,  to  consider  ;  lay  over 

tJberlegving,  /.,  reflection,  con- 
sideration 

iiberleiten,  to   lead   over,    con- 
duct over 

iiberraschen,  to  surprise 

Uberrest,  m.,  remnant 

iibersattigen,  to  supersaturate 
*iiberschreiten,  to  exceed,  over- 
step 

tJberschuB,  m.,  excess 

iibersetzen,  to  translate 

tJbersicht,  /.,  survey,  review 

iibersiedeln,  to  transplant,  re- 
move ;  emigrate,  move 

iibertragbar,  transferable  ;  ap- 
plicable 
*iibertragen,  to  transfer 

tJbertragung,  transfer 
*ubertreffen,  to  surpass,  exceed 

iiberzeugen,  to  2^&rsuade 

iiberzeugt,  convinced 

iiberziehen,  to  cover 

iiblich,  usual 

iibrig,  remaining 

iibrigens ,  for  the  rest ;  by  tli  e  ivay 

Uhr,  /.,  clock  ;  hour 

um,  round;  about;  concerning 
vun     so     (mehr),  all     the 

{more) 
um  zu,  in  order  to 
*umgeben,  to  surround 

vimgekehrt,  conversely 

Umkehr,  m.,  reversal 

umkehren,     to     return,     turn 
round 

umlagern,  to    rearrange  ;     re- 
store ;  enclose 


Umlagerung, /.,  rearrangement 

umruhren,  to  stir 

Umruhren,  n.,  stirring  round 

umsetzen,  to  transform 

UmsetzuBg,  /.,  decomposition  ; 
mixing 

Umstand,  m.,  circumstance 
unter     Umstanden,     cir- 
cumstances permitting 

umwandeln,  to  transform 

Umwandliing,  /.,   transforma- 
tion, transmutation,  change 

Umwelt,      /.,      surroundings, 
world 

unabhangig,  independent 

■  iinbedingt,    unqualified,    abso- 
lute, unconditional 

unbegrenzt,  unbounded 

Unbehagen,     n.,     unpleasant- 
ness, uneasiness 

unbestandig,  unstable 

itabeteiligt,  having  no  share  in 

unbewaffnet,  unarmed,  naked 

unbillig,  unreasonable 

und,  and 

iindeutlich,  indistinct 

Uneinheitlichkeit,  /.,  lack    of 
uniformity,  inhomogeneity 

iinendlich,  infinite,  endless 

unerreichbar,  unattainable,  in- 
accessible 

ungemein,  uncommon,     extra- 
ordinary 

Ungenauigkeit,  /.,  inaccuracy  - 

ungeniitzt,  unused 

ungestort,  uninterrupted 

ungleichartig,  dissimilar 

unloslich,  insoluble 

uninittelbar,  immediate 

unmoglich,  impossible 
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unnotig,  unnecessary 
Unordnting,  /.,  disorder 
Unrecht,  n.,  wrong  ;   injustice 

zu  — ,  utrongly 
unregelmaBig,  irregular 
Unreichbarkeit,  /.,    unattain- 

ahility 
tinser,  our 
u.s.w.=und  so  weiter,  and  so 

on 
Unsicherheit,  insecurity  ;   un- 
certainty 
uBten,  below 
unter,  under 

Unterbrechung,   /.,    interrup- 
tion 
*unterbrmgen,  to   classify,    ac- 
commodate 
unterhalb,  heloio 
*unterhalten,  to  maintain  ;  en- 
tertain 
unterkiihlen,  to  supercool 
unterphosphorig,       kypophos- 

phorous 
*unterscheiden,  to  distinguish 
Unterscheidung,  /.,  discrimin- 
ation 
Unterschied,  m.,  difference 
unterstiitzen,  to  support,  assist 
iintersuchen,  to  investigate,  ex- 
amine 
Untersuchung,    /.,    investiga- 
tion, examination 
untrennbar,  inseparable 
unverandert,  unchanged 
unwesentlich,     inconsiderable, 

unessential 
vmzahlig,  innumerable 
unzersetzbar,    without    decom- 
posing 


unzersetzt,  undecomposed 
unzutreffend,  false,  faulty 
iinzuverlassig,  unreliable 
Uran,  n.,  uranium 
uranhaltig,  containing  uranium 
Ursache,  /.,  cause 
virspriinglich,  original 

varieren,  to  vary 

Vater,  tn.,  father 

veranderlich,  changeable,  vari- 
able 

verandern,  to  change 

veranderung,  alteration,  change 

veranlassen,  to  cause 

vei-anschaulichen,  render  clear, 
illustrate 

Veranschaulichimg, /.,  demon- 
stration 

verbessern,  to  itnprove 

Verbesserung,  /.,  improvement 
*verbinden,  to  connect ;   oblige 

Verbindiing,  /.,  compound ; 
binding  ;  combination  ;  con- 
nection, junction 

verbrauchen,  to  use  up,  con- 
sume 

verbreitet,  widespread 

verbunden,  indebted 

verdampfen,  to  vaporise ;  to 
evaporate 

Verdampfen,  n.,  evaporation 

Verdampfung,  /.,  evaporation 

Verdichtung,  /,,  condensation 

verdiinnen,  to  dilute 

Verdiinnung,  /.,  dilution,  thin- 
ning 

vereinigen,  to  unite 
*verfahren,  to  proceed 

Verfahren,  n.,  method 
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Verfasser,  m.,  author 
verfliissigen,  to  liquefy 
,  Verfliissigung,  /.,  liquefaction 
verfolgen,  to  pursue,  follow  up 
verfiigbar,  available 
Verfiigung,  /.,    disposal,    dis- 
position 

zur  —  stehen,  to  be  at  the 

disposal  (of) 
zur  —  stellen,  to  place  at 
the  disposal  (of) 
Vergiftung,  /.,  poisoning 
Vergleich,  ni.,  comparison 
vergleichbar,  comparable 
*vergleichen,       to      compare ; 
equalise 
vergroBem,  magnify,     to    en- 
large 
*verhalten,  to  behave,  act  ;    re- 
tain 
Verhalten,  n,,  behaviour,  con- 
duct 
Verhaltnis,  /.,    relation,    pro- 
portion 
verhaltnismaBig,  proportionate 
verhindren,  to  inhibit 
verkaufen,  to  sell 
verknupfen,  to  unite,  connect 
Verkniipfung,  /.,  union 
verkiirzen,  to  shorten 
verlangen,  to  demand. 
verlangsamen,  to  retard 
Verlangsamung,  /.,  retardation 
*verlassen,  to  leave 
Verlauf,  tn.,  course,  progress 
*verlatifen,  to  proceed 
*verlieren,  to  lose 
*vernieiden,  to  avoid 
vermindern,  to  lessen,  decrease 
vermoge,  in  virtue  of 


Vermogen,  n.,  capacity,  power 
*verm6gen,  to  be  able 
vermuten,  to  suppose,  assume 
Vermutimg,  /.,  supposition 
vemebelii,    to  form   a    mist ; 

screen  with  mist  or  smoke 
verneinend,  negative 
vernichten,  to  destroy 
vemickebi,  to  nickel-plate 
veroSentlichen,  to  publish 
VeroffentlichTing,  /.,  publica- 
tion 
*verreiben,  to  grind  fine 
verringem,  to  diminish 
versagen,  to  deny  ;  refuse 
versammeln,  to  assemble 
*verschieben,  to  displace,  shift 
Verschiebung,     /.,      displ<ice- 

ment ;  procrastination 
verschieden,  various,  different 
Verschiedenheit,  /.,  difference 
*verschwinden,  to  disappear 
*versehen,  to  provide  (with) 
versetzen,  to  alloy  ;  displace 
versilbem,  to  silver-plate 
versinnlichen,      to     represent, 

render  perceptible 
Verstandnis,/.,  comprehension, 

appreciation 
verstarken,  to  strengthen 
*verstehen,  to  understand 

'3S    versteht    sich,    it    is 
understood 
Versuch,  m.,    experiment,    at- 
tempt 
versuchen,  to  attempt 
vertauschbar,  interchatigeable 
verteilen,  to  distribute 
Verteilvmg,  /.,  distribution 
*vertreibeii,  to  drive  away 
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venmreinigt,  adulterated 
Verunreinigiing,  /.,    adultera- 
tion 
verursachen,  to  cause 
vervielfachen,  to  multiply  ;  copy 
vervollstandigen,  to  complete 
verwandeln,  to  change 
verwandt,  related 
*verwenden,  to  iise  ;  apply  {to) ; 

turn  away 
Verwendiing,  /.,  use 
verwickelt,  complicated 
*verwirren,    to    bewilder ;    en- 
tangle 
Verwirrung,  /.,  confusion 
verzichten,  to  renounce,  give  up 
all  claim  {to)  ;  desist  {from) 
viel,  much 

vielfach,  manifold  ;  reiterated 
vielfaltig,  abundant 
vielleicht,  perhaps 
vielraehr,  rather  ;  much  more  ; 

on  the  contrary 
vier,  four 
Volk,  n.,  people 
Volkswirtschaft,    /.,    political 

economy 
voUig,  complete 
vollkommen,  complete,  perfect 
voUstandig,  complete,  entire 
*vollziehen,  accomplish,  to  carry 

out,  put  into  effect 
Voliunen,  n.,  volume 
von,  from  ;  of 
vor,  before  ;  from  ;  ago 
*vorausgehen,  to  precede 
Voraussetzung,  /.,  hypothesis, 

assumption 
Vorbereitiing,/.,  preparation 
vorder,  fore 


♦vorfinden,  to  be  met  with  ;   to 

light  upon 
Vorgang,  m.,    occurrence,   pro- 
ceeding 
*vorgeben,  to  assert,  allege 
Vorgehen,  n.,  advance  ;    pro- 
cedure, proceedings 
vorhanden,    at    hand,    ready, 

present,  extant 
Vorhandensein,  n.,  existence  ; 

presence 
vorher,  previously 
vorherrschen,  to  predominate 
vorig,  previous 
*vorkoinnien,  to  occur 
vorlaufig,    provisional ;     pre- 
liminary 
vorlegen,    to    exhibit,    lay   be' 

fore 
voriiegen,  to  be  present 
vorliegend,    lying    before,    in 
question 
*vornehinen,  to  undertake  ;  take 

up 
vornherein,  von,  from,  the  be- 
ginning 
Vorrichtting,  /.,  contrivance 
Vorschlag,  m.,  proposal 
*vorschiagen,  to  propose 
*vorschreiten,  to  advance 
Vorsicht,  f.,  foresight 
vorstellen,  to   represent,  place 

before 
Vorstellung,  /,,  idea,  notion 
Vorteil,  m,.,  advantage 
vorteilhaft,  advantageous 
vortrefflich,  excellent 
Vonirteil,  n.,  prejudice 
*vorwiegen,  to  preponderate 
Vorzeichen,  n.,  sign 
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vorziehen,  to  prejer ;  draw 
forward 

Vorzug,  m.,  advantage  ;  pre- 
ference 

♦wachsen,  to  grow 

Waffe,  /.,  arm,  weapon 

wagbar,  weighable 

wagen,  to  dare 

Wagen,  m.,  car,  cart,  carriage, 
wagon 

wahlen,  to  choose 

wahrend,  whilst ;  during 

Wahrheit,  /.,  truth 

wahrnehmbar,  perceptible 
*wahrnehinen,      to      perceive, 
notice,  observe 

Wahrnehmiing,  /.,  detection 

wahrscheinlich,  probable 

walzen,  to  roll 

Wand,  /.,  wall 

Warme,  /.,  heat 

Warmekraftmaschine,  /.,  heat 
engine 

Warmetonung,  /.,  heat  tone 

warum,  why 
*waschen,  to  wash 

Wasser,  n.,  solution,  water 

wasserfrei,  anhydrous 

Wasserstoff,  m.,  hydrogen 

Wasserverbindung,  /.,  hydra- 
tion 

wassrig,  diluted,  aqueous 

watscheln,  to  waddle 

Wechselfieber,  n.,  intermittent 
fever 

wechseln,  to  change 

weder  .  .  .  noch,  neither  .  .  .  nor 

Weg,  m.,  way,  path 

weg,  away 


wegen,  on  account  of 

weich,  mild  ;  soft 

Weihnacht,  /.,  Christmas 

weil,  because 

Weinsaure,  /.,  tartaric  acid 

Weise,  /.,  way,  method,  manner 

weiB,  white 

weit,  wide 

weitaus,  by  far 

weiter,  further 

ohne     weiteres,     without 
more  ado 

weiterhin,  further,   moreover  ; 
from  now  on  ;  far  off 

weitgeliend,  large 

welcher,  which 

Welle,  /.,  wave 

Wellenlange,  /.,  wavelength 

Weltall,  n.,  universe 

wenig,  little,  slightly 

wenige,  few 

wenn,  when  ;   if  ;    though 

wenn  auch,  although 

wenngleich,  although 
*werden,  to  become 
*werfen,  to  throw 

Werk,  n.,  work ;  act;  book 

Wert,  m.,  value 

wertig,  valent  ;  of  value 
einwertig,  univalent 

Wertigkeit,  /.,  valency 

wertvoU,  valuable 

Wesen,  n.,  nature  ;  existence  ; 
essence 

wesentlich,  essential 

weshalb,    on    which    account, 
wherefore 

wichtig,  important 

Wichtigkeit,  /.,  importance 

wider,  against 
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Widerspruch,  m . ,  contradiction 
auf — stoBen,  io  7neet  with 
opposition 

Widerstand,  ni.,  resistance 

widerstandsfaliig,        resistant, 
capable  of  resistance 
*widerstehen,  to  resist 

widmen,  to  dedicate 

wie,  how  ;  as 

"wieder,  again 

wiederholen,  to  repeat  ;  fetch 
back 

wiederholt,  repeatedly 

Wiederholung,  /.,  repetition 

Wiedervereinigung,  /.,  reunion 

willkiirlich,  deliberate 

Winkel,  m.,  angle,  corner 

winzig,  'minute,  diminutive 

wir,  we 

Wirbeltier,  n.,  vertebrate 

wirken,  to  work,  operate 

wirklich,  real 

Wirklichkeit,  /.,  reality 

wirksam,  effective 

Wirkung,  /.,  action  ;   effect 

Wirkungsgrad,  ni.,  efficiency 

wirkungsvoll,  effective 

Wirrnis,  /.,  perplexity 
*Wismut,  m.  and  n.,  bismuth 
*wissen,  to  know 

Wissenschaft,  /.,  science 

Wissenschaftler,  m.,  rnan  of 
science,  learned  m,an,  true 
scholar 

wissenschaftlich,  scientific 

wo,  where 

wobei,  whereby 

wohl,  well 

—  aber,  however 

wohlbekannt,  well-known 


Wolfram,  n.,  tungsten 
*\vollen,  to  want  to 
vvoraus,  whereof 
Wort,  ».,  word 
Wortlaut,  ??/.,  sound  of  a  ivord; 

ivording 
wovon,  whereof 
wunderlich,  wonderful 
wunschen,  to  desire 
wiirdig,  worthy  ;  merited 

zahe,  tough,  tenacious 

Zahl,  /.,  number 

zahlen,  to  count 

Zahlenwert,      m.,      numerical 
value 

zahlreich,  numerous 

Zeichen,  n.,  sign 

zeigen,  to  show 

Zeiger,  7n.,  indicator 

Zeit,  /.,  time 

Zeitgenosse,  m.,  contemporary 

zeitweilig,  te^nporary  ;   actual 

Zeitwort,  n.,  verb 

Zelle,  /.,  cell 

Zentrum,  n.,  centre 

Zerfall,  ?n.,  decomposition 
*zerfallen,  to  decompose 

zerhacken,     to    hack,    cut     in 
pieces 

zersetzen,  to  decor.ipose 

Zersetzung,  /.,  decomposition 

zerstoren,  to  destroy 

Zerstorung,  /.,  destruction 

zerteilbar,  divisible 
*zielien,  to  draw,  pull 

Zi,el,  n.,  aim 

ziemlich,  rather  ;  seemly 

Zirfinier,  n.,  room 

Ziiik,  n.,  zinc 
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Zinkblende,/.,  sphalerite  ;  zinc 

blende 
Zinn,  n.,  tin 
zitieren,  to  cite 
ZoU,  m.,  inch  ;  toll 
zu,  to  ;   at 
zuerst,  at  first,  firstly,   in  the 

first  place 
zuerteilfen,  to  attribute 
Zufall,  m,.,  chance 
*zuflieBen,  to  flow  in 
zufolge,  in  consequence  of 
zuganglich,  accessible 
*zugeben,  to  admit 
zugehorig,  belonging  to,  appro- 
priate 
zugleich,  together  ;   at  once 
*zugrundeliegen,    to    form    the 

basis 
*zukommen,  to  come  to,  arrive; 

belong 
zuletzt,  at  last 
zumeist,  mostly 
zumindesten,  at  least 
zunachst,  first  of  all,  at  first ; 

next 
*zunehmen,  to  increase 

zuriickfiihren,  to  trace  back 
*zuruckhalten,   to   retain,   keep 

back,  check 
zuriichkehren,  to  return 
*zusammenbrechen,     to     break 

down 
Zusammenbrueh,    m.,    break- 

doion,  collapse 
zusammenfassen,  to  comprise, 

embrace 
zusammengesetzt,  compound 


*zusammenhalten,   to   keep   to- 
gether 

Zusammenhang,    m.,    connec- 
tion, relationship  ;   cohesion 
*zusaminenhangen,  to  connect 

zusammenhangend,      continu- 
ous 

zusammensetzen,   to   compose, 
put  together 

Zusammensetzung,    /.,     com- 
position 

zusammenstellen,  to  place  to- 
gether, assemble 

Zusatz,  m.,  alloy  ;   addition 

Zusammenwirken,     n.,     com- 
bined efforts,  co-operation 
*zusc]ireiben,  to  ascribe 

zusetzen,  alloy  with,  to  add  to 

Zustand,  m.,  state,  condition 

zutreffend,      suitable,      corre- 
sponding, pertinent 

zuverlassig,  reliable 

zuwenden,  to  turn  towards 

zwanzig,  twenty 

zwar,  indeed 

Zweck,  m.,  purpose,  object 

zweckmaBig,  appropriate 

zwei,  two 

Zweifel,  m.,  doubt 

zweifellos,  indubitable 

Zweig,  m.,  branch 

zweisaurig,  diacid 

zweitens,  secondly 

zweizahlig,  twofold 

zwischen,  between 

Zwischenprodukt,     n.,     inter- 
mediate product 

Zwisehenraum,  m.,  space 
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